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PREFACE. 




|HE following tales are scarcely to be called 
fiction, since they are scenes in the history 
of France, dramatised by one thoroughly well aquainted 
with the literature of her own country, namely, Madame 
de Witt, nie Guizot. These are for the first time given 
to the Public, having been translated from the MS. 

The first — " Countess and Queen " — carries us to the 
struggle carried on in Brittany by the heroic Jeanne, 
Countess de Montfort, while the Queen is the second 
wife of the blind King of Bohemia, who was killed at 
Crecy. 

" Something Great," though it may seem incredible, is 
really the true history of the wonderful childhood of the 
Pascal brother and sister, whose talent is familiar to all 
readers of the "Memoirs of Port Royal," where their 
greatness was not of this world. 
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vi PREFACE. 

The title ''Climbing High" is from the motto of 
Louis XIV/s minister Fouquet, *' Qm non ascendant ? " 
" Whither shall I not ascend to ? " the bearing being a 
squirrel. 

"Behind the Hedges" tells the story of the heroic 
revolt of La Vendue and its piteous overthrow. The 
accuracy of historical knowledge in all the sketches is 
great, and it is hoped that they may serve to vivify the 
facts and dates that young people are called upon to 
learn. 

C. M. YONGE, 

Oct, <)thj 1 87 1. 
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COUNTESS AND QUEEN. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE DUKE OF BRITTANY. 

was on a May morning in the year 1341, 
when, in a large fortified castle in the Duchy 
of Brittany, Jeanne de Montfort was seated in 
a large hall, scantily lighted through the glass windows, 
adorned with coats of arms. On a cushion by her side 
sat a fair-haired girl, in a robe of violet silk, who was 
singing to her own accompaniment on a lute. At inter- 
vals she raised her eyes towards her mistress, not daring 
to break off, though the Counted was not listening to 
her ; and her face wore a mournful expression. Odette 
had blushed several times: her voice faltered; and at last 
ceased ; then, throwing herself on her knees before the 
Countess, she gently raised the hem of her robe to her 
lips. 
"Madam," said she, in a low voice, **you are sad. 

1 
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2 COUNTESS AND QUEEN 

What can I do to enliven you, and bring back a smile to 
your lips?" 

Jeanne made no reply, but suddenly she rose up quickly, 
drawing her gold-embroidered robe from her maiden's 
hands. 

'' Hark ! do you not hear a horse galloping ?" she said. 

Odette listened, and shook her head; the Countess 
still listened. 

" I hear ! I hear ! " cried the young girl, after a mo- 
ment's pause. " It is a horseman in haste : he has passed 
through the village, and is now urging his horse straight 
up the hill." 

She hesitated and seemed about to ask a question, 
when the Countess made a step towards the door, as if 
her impatience were too great to allow her to await the 
messenger. At the same moment they heard the grating 
of the first drawbridge lowered. The horseman had 
gained the first inclosure; already the second door 
opened before him, and soon his horse's hoofs re- 
sounded on the last bridge. Jeanne de Montfort, still 
standing with outstretched neck, lips compressed, and 
hands tightly clasped one within the other, awaited him. 
Behind her, watching the Countess, stood Odette^ pale 
and with wide-opened eyes. Whence came this great 
anxiety ? 

They heard steps in the hall and confused voices 
echoing under the great vaults; soon all the pages, 
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ODETTE. 3 

demoiseoMx^ grooms^ and pikemen raised tihe same cry 
of " Long live our beloved lord, Jean IV., Dufce of Brit- 
tany!" 

The Countess trembled, blushed, turned pale, and 
moved towards the door, followed mechanically by 
Odette. They knew that Jean III. was on his return 
home from the King's army. What evil could have be- 
fallen him by the way.^ Odette was a poor orphan, 
brought up originally in the household of the Duchess 
of Brittany, whence she had been made over to her 
sister-in-law, the Countess of Montfort. The young 
girl had never forgotten the fine countenance, gentle 
manners, and the noble conversation of the Duke, and 
had often regretted his Court and the easy service of 
the Duchess. The Countess Jeanne, stricter and more 
resolute than the Princess of Savoy, kept her house 
under a strict discipline, and Odette, though she greatly 
admired her, had more than once felt the effects of her 
anger. Hence the girl's pallor when the title of Duke of 
Brittany was applied to the Count de Montfort. 

But the new Duche&s paid no attention to her: her ear 
had recognized her husband's steps. He entered, tall and 
stout. His temples, bared by the pressure of his helmet, 
showed the grey hairs which covered the rest of his head, 
and his magnificent embroidered velvet robe was frayed 
on the shoulders by the rubbing of his cuirass. He v^s 
followed by his knights and squires ; but on setting foot 

1—2 
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4 COUNTESS AND QUEEN. 

on the threshold of his lady's apartment; he made a sign, 
and his servants withdrew. He had not noticed Odette. 
Jeanne had forgotten her, and she dared not stir or move, 
for fear of revealing her presence. 

The Count de Montfort advanced towards his wife. 

"He died at Caen, Jeanne," said he, and his voice 
faltered. 

''The will?" asked his wife, in an abrupt tone and 
without emotion. 

" I know nothing as yet," replied tfie Count, in a re- 
proachful voice. "Raoul has gone to find out who 
administered the last Sacraments to him. After all, we 
are the same father's sons : his blood runs in my veins." 

The Countess blushed; she gazed on her husband with 
a mixture of shame and compassion. 

"You are a better Christian than I am," said she, "and 
you do not retain so strongly in your heart the remem- 
brance of injuries." 

"Death blots out all," he replied. And he stepped 
towards the crucifix placed at the bottom of the room, 
as if to say a prayer, when his eyes fell on Odette, half 
hidden behind a great carved chest. 

"You here, little one?" said he, in an angry voice. 
"You might send away your maidens when I am with 
you, as I do my squires," continued he, speaking to his 
wife. 

Odette had already disappeared. 
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A BjRAVE woman, 5 

The momentary emotion felt by the Count on hearing 
of his brother's death had passed away. Instead of kneel- 
ing before the crucifix, he returned to his wife. 

" What shall we do now, Jeanne ?" said he. " We shall 
have Charles of Blois and King Philippe under arms 
before we can cry 'Haro!* unless Justice grappled Jean 
before he died, and shewed him that his brother stands 
nearer to him than his niece, were she ten times a grand- 
daughter of Mary of Limoges. I do not reckon on that 
What say you, my dear V 

" I never rely on anything, except on God," replied his 
wife, with a smile at the same time bitter and sad, like 
a person who had suffered much in her life. " But yet 
my advice is that we go first to Nantes, which we shall 
do faster than our nephew of Blois. The burghers will 
be very headstrong, and if we do not give them a grand 
welcome, they will not acknowledge us as their lords." 

Jean de Montfort looked with admiration at his wife. 

" The old preacher who died here last year said well 
that you had the heart of a man and of a lion. When 
shall you be ready to start?" 

" In two hours," she replied, smiling, " and I shall take 
Jean with me." 

The Count hesitated. " Is he not too young ?" said he. 

The eager eyes of the Countess suddenly lost" their 
gentleness ; in speaking of her son her face brightened. 

" He is little, but he is a man," she said ; and went 
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6 COUNTESS AND QUEEN, 

away to give her orders, miiilst the Count called the 
seneschal, in order to provide as to the maintenance of 
the castle during his absence. 

Two hours after, Odette, who was to follow the next 
day with all the Countess's women, was watching the 
retinue descending the steep winding path down the hill. 
At its head marched the standard-bearer, with the gold- 
embroidered banner, on which were the arms of Brittany 
quartered with those of Flanders. The Count and Coun- 
tess followed, and by the side of Jeanne's white steed, a 
little docile Spanish jennet, carrying the little Jean, only 
five years old, was led by a page. The sound of the 
horses* feet became more indistinct, the country opened 
before the travellers, the serfs from the hamlet, who had 
been assembled on the steep part of the hill by the 
overseer's lash, dispersed, and soon the retinue disap- 
peared before the eyes of the peasants. 

"Well, my beauty!" said the sharp voice, behind her 
of Dame Gudule, tirewoman to Jeanne, whom she had 
brought with her from Flanders, "come and pack the 
hoods and dresses of Madame the Duchess, and take care 
of her state mantle of ermine, which she will want for 
^^ files at Nantes; and I must not leave out the one for 
which two thousand seven hundred were killed, and which 
cost as mudi as a prince's ransom." 

Gudule still continued speaking, while Odette was al- 
ready kneeling before the great cabinet which contained 
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A GIRrS THOUGHTS. 7 

her mistress's ornaments, packing the gold-embroidered 
robes, jewels, mirrors, and furs, in leathern portmanteaux, 
destined to load the baggage-mules. Odette was young 
and still a child : she thought no more of the late Duke 
of Brittany, who lay dead at Caen, far away from his do- 
minions ; nor of his mother, who had brought him up as 
heir to his dukedom, and in friendship with his brother. 
She dreamt of the fetes which were to take place at 
Nantes, the sports, the tournaments, and the largesses, 

" I will put on my blue hood, which my lady gave me : 
he one Aubrey always admires," said she. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LEPER. 

|HEN the Countess's household joined her at 
Nantes, the Duke had already departed, to 
search the castle where the late Duke's trea- 
sure was deposited. Whilst Charles de Blois and his 
Countess were interceding with their uncle, King Philippe, 
for aid to conquer their inheritance, the burghers and the 
garrison, who were intrusted with Jean III.*s riches, had 
delivered them up to the Count de Montfort. Proud of 
his success, he returned to Nantes, where his wife had 
remained. In his absence she had hastened all the pre- 
parations for the fites, and had called together all the 
Breton lords in every part of the territory to come and 
render homage to their lord, and to rejoice in his exalta- 
tion. The Countess's eyes glistened with satisfaction 
when her husband brought back with him the coffers of 
coined money, ingots of gold, and precious stones which 
he had found in his brother's treasury, within a keep 
surrounded by drawbridges, and guarded by walls ten 
feet thick. 
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THE JEWELS. 9 

" These will da us good service for the war," said she : 
"men are always easy to manage where there is money, 
and our nephew of Blois' treasure will not be worth that 
if he expends all his means on monks and clerks.'* 

"Jean was also open-handed," replied her husband, 
" but he has also laid up a great deal here. In one of 
his coffers are some precious stones of wondrous beauty, 
which I should like to see you wear at our fiies^ my 
dear." 

The Countess smiled, but not eagerly : in spite of her 
beauty and youth, she set little value on ornaments, and 
the Venetian mirrors which adorned her spacious rooms 
had seldom reflected her face. This Flemish lady had 
black eyes and hair, and an olive complexion, as if the 
blood of some Spanish princess ran in her veins. Like 
the Counts of Flanders, she was tall and fully formed ; 
but excepting her son Jean, whom she loved with a 
passionate love, no little children ever longed to be 
clasped in her arms or to climb on her knee; and her 
husband, who had devoted much of his society to her, 
dreaded her a little, and followed her advice more out 
of fear than love. 

Odette was seated as customary at her mistress's feet, 
preparing the jewels which she expected to twine in her 
mistress's hair on the morrow. She hesitated to speak, 
but yet she was charged with an important mission. 
Jeanne bent down to look at her jewels, and her keen 
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10 CO VNTESS AND Q UEEN. 

eyes detected her blushes. She was in a good humour : 
the treasures of the Duke of Brittany were in her hands, 
and in a few days her husband would receive the homage 
of his vassals. 

" What are you thinking of, Odette t " said she, in a 
gentler tone than usual. " Your lips open and shut, and 
your eyes sparkle under their drooping eyelids. Speak ! 
— what have you to ask of me ? " 

The young girl blushed at finding herself found out, 
and, kneeling on her cushion, said, 

" Oh, madame, intercede with my lord to permit Marie, 
the wife of Eudes the Leper, to follow him to his little 
cottage." 

The Countess stared at Odette in astonishment 

" But he is leprous ! He will give her his disease ! " 

" She is his wife," said Odette, timidly, " and who will 
take care of him if she abandons him ? " 

" She has no children i " asked the Countess, quickly. 

Odette blushed, and said in a low voice, 

" She hopes to hold a son in her arms next Michael- 
mas ; but she says God will take care of the child until 
He opens to him the gates of Paradise." 

The Countess had rested her head on her hand, and 
did not reply. The young maiden, standing before her, 
waited in silence. At last she raised her eyes. 

" Let her go/' said she. " I shall easily get permission 
from my lord ; but a woman with a child upon her hands 
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THE LEPER'S WIFE. ii 

ought not to work or pay taxes ; the property of the 
laaajretto can easily support them both. When is he to 
be separated from the rest of the living ? " 

" To-morrow, I believe, madame," replied Odette, her 
eyes sparkling with joy ; " and I beg you to grant me 
permission to assist at the ceremony." 

" It is a sad one," said the Countess. " I have seen 
one performed for a great lord. My cousin, Guy de 
Vallancienne, was shut up in one of his castles^ with a 
handful of servants; but," and her voice assumed a scorn- 
ful tone, '*kis wife did not follow him. Eudes the soldier 
is happier than he is." 

Odette carried the good news to Marie. The poor 
woman, overcome with her grief, revived directly: the 
frightful separation which she had dreaded was spared 
her. She must quit all her belongings without seeing 
them again. Her father and mother lived in the hamlet 
at the foot of the Castle of Montfort, and it was to the 
lazaretto at Nantes that Eudes was gone. She would see 
human beings no more, nor go to church or to market ; 
but she could take care of her husband, and her lord 
renounced all claim on her person or on her labour. 

" May our Heavenly Father bless you, young lady ! " 
said she, bending before the young maiden : •' you have 
given me life." 

Odette blushed. 

** I am not a young lady," said she, " but a poor maiden, 
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12 COUNTESS AND QUEEN 

brought up by charity, and who pities your misfortunes. 
May God have as much pity on you as your courage 
deserves ! " 

Marie smiled. 

" I had not courage to leave Eudes," said she, " and 
God is not less powerful than in old times. The good 
fathers have told us how He cured the patriarch Job, and 
the ten lepers whom He met on the way ; and, perhaps. 
He may in such manner cure my husband if I pray to 
Him oftea" And she raised her clasped hands and eyes 
filled with tears towards heaven, communing in her heart 
with the Sovereign Lord of bodies and souls. 

Odette, quite overcome, quietly withdrew. 

It was Friday morning. In a little church in the 
suburb of Nantes, at the entrance of a bridge bearing 
the terrible name of the Bridge of St. Lazare, and leading 
to the Lepers' Quarter, was Odette. She was clothed in 
black as if she were going to assist at a funeral. The 
dismal train was arriving, the church being hung as for 
a funeral service. The unfortunate soldier, led by two 
clerks, was placed in the middle of the lighted chapel, 
clothed in a pall, the funeral having begun. 

At the entrance of the choir stood Marie, her eyes fixed 
on the coffin in which lay her husband, seeming as if she 
were waiting for his resurrection from the dead. Odette, 
who had caught a glimpse of the leper's face for a moment, 
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THE LEPER, 13 

trembled with fear, and was obliged to lean against a 
pillar for support 

In the meantime the service was ended : all the spec- 
tators had sprinkled holy water on the coffin ; he who had 
just been buried rose again. The priests surrounded him, 
and the crowd following, they took the road to the little 
cottage he was to occupy in the country. Odette sup- 
ported Marie, who could scarcely walk ; she repeated 
through her tears — "As if he were dead ! As if he were 
really dead ! " Then raising her eyes, she perceived far 
off the little cabin surmounted by a cross, and by the bell- 
turret which was a warning to strangers not to enter a 
leper's house. " There is his tomb," said she ; " but there 
will be two of us." 

" Perhaps three," said Odette, timidly. 

The young mother blushed. 

*' If God send us this blessing," murmured she. 

They had arrived at the foot of the little cottage. 
Eudes had thrown himself on his knees. 

" You are dead to the world, brother," said the curi, 
holding out the crucifix to him; "but He who cured 
lepers on earth, and who has suffered on the cross, 
will not depart from you. He will hold out His arms 
to you from heaven, ready to receive your soul when 
the work of patience is accomplished in you, and where 
on high there is no sickness, nor pain, nor tears, as here 
below all afflictions, both of mind and body, will be 
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14 COUNTESS AND QUEEN 

eteraaliy cured through the blood of the Lamb without 
spot, who takes away the sins of the world." 

Then moving towards the unhappy man who had just 
thrown off his soldier's dress embroidered with the arms 
of Brittany, and had clothed himself in the gloomy 
costume of the lepers, he cried in a loud voice, 

" I foibid you to stir out one step. 

" I forbid you to pass these limits. 

" I forbid you to speak to any one when he shall be to 
leeward. 

'' I forbid you to go into any fair, into any monastery, 
into any market, into any assembly of men whatsoever. 

"I forbid you to drink and to wash either in a fountain 
or in a river. 

" I forbid you to handle any merchandise before you 
have bought it. 

" I forbid you to touch children. 

" I forbid you to give them anything,*" 

The priest continued his prohibitions, but Odette had 
glanced at Marie : a joyful smile illuminated the young 
wife's face. 

" He will be able to touch his own child," said she, in a 
low voice. 

The cur6 stopped, and gave his foot to the unfortunate 
man to kiss. Then receiving from the hand of a young 
disciple a shovel filled with earth, he threw it on the head 
of the condemned man. 
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" May the Lord have mercy on you !** said he ; " and 
let all good Christians pray for you." 

Eudes rose up, tottering. He turned to go into his 
house, but stopped to cast a last look on this last assembly 
of his kind, whom he would never see again. Then an 
arm slid into his : the leper turned, saw his wife, and all 
else vanished from his eyes. Marie led him into the hut, 
and the door closed behind them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FETES AT NANTES. 

[he ///^ day had arrived, the boarded platforms 
were hung with rich tapestry, the lists were 
open to all comers, the mystery plays were 
prepared in the two great squares, a fountain flowing with 
wine was placed at the entrance of a crossway, and a little 
farther on were others of milk and mead. The burghers, 
with their wives and children, dressed in their best attire, 
paraded the streets. The sheriffs and provost waited at 
the Town Hall the coming of the new Duke, who had 
promised to renew and extend their charters; but the 
sentinels on the ramparts had announced no one since 
the morning, except Sir Herv6 de Leon, a powerful and 
noble knight, who had come, accompanied by a numerous 
troop, to pay homage to his lord for his barony, as well 
as in the name of his uncle the Bishop. The Countess 
had graciously received him, and had given him her hand 
to kiss ; but since his arrival no other nobleman had come 
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THE LADIES' PRIVILEGE. 17 

to bend the knee before her. The lists remained empty, 
for the burghers knew nothing of tilting on horseback or 
passages of arms, and the knights who surrounded Jean 
had a melancholy air. 

The great are accustomed to hide their annoyances. 
When the Count returned from the Town Hall after his 
interview with the sheriffs, Jeanne, with as calm a brow as 
if all the Breton nobility had hurried to the foot of the 
ducal throne, proposed that they should go and visit their 
good burghers, and make a tour of the town, to assist 
at the games. They then set off. 

All the tables were laid out, and joy reigned on all 
faces ; they were carving turkeys, roast meats, pieces of 
beef or salted pork, cheese, and fruit : it was a banquet 
fit for a prince. The Count and Countess approached 
them, and spoke a few words to the principal persons. 
The festivity had begun in the lower town, and when the 
noble hosts arrived in the higher town, the dinner was 
finished and games had commenced. A monk had 
collected round him the more pious sort, and was preach- 
ing on the abuses occasioned by the strange custom of 
the town which allowed wives to beat their husbands 
on Easter Monday, reserving to the latter the right of 
returning the blows the next day. 

" Wives," the preacher was saying at the moment the 
Countess stopped before the pulpit, " beat your husbands 
as you would wish them to beat you on the morrow; 

2 
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hvdaands, beat your wives as you would they had beaten 
you the day before." 

Jeanne de Montfort burst out laughing: she turned to 
Odette, who carried the train of her robe and held up 
heriianging veil 

^ What do you say, &tk 4Xiei WJbat do jou think of 
the revenend brother's ruJei" 

Odette bhcsfaed. She had been brought up among 
pmces, asid the laatural frankness of her character did 
not permit her to accept all their speech without reser- 
vation. 

'* I liked dbe priest better whom I heard this morning 
at the holy Mass, madam," «aid she : '' ' Husbands, love 
your wives, and you, wives, submit yourselves to your 
husbands as unto the Lord.' " 

Jeanne coloured in her turn: noble sentiments and true 
ideas always struck her, but at the same time the im- 
petuosity of her temper prevented them from passing 
into practice. 

^'You have answered well," replied she, "and Saint Paul 
has spoken better than this friar." Then quickening her 
steps, she rejoined her husband, who was talking at a little 
distance with Sir Herv6 de L^on, to whom he was con- 
fiding that he had taken possession of all his brother's 
treasure. 

"My lord," said the Baron, laughing, "you wil not 
want either gentlemen or soldiers, I can assure you, To 
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not be uneasy about those who have not responded to 
your first appeal Many hesitate, fearing to forfeit that 
which they have received from the King of France ; but 
only publish over the country that you will pay them 
well, the gbod and loyal will soon follow; feast your 
burghers, and you will soon have enough men." 

Sir Herv6 de JLdon had just turned towards the Coun- 
tess, saying, " Believe me, madam, in a week jny lord 
shall ride to Brest, if he so wishes," when a cry arose in 
the streets, and a man, clothed in a grey dress marked 
both before and behind by a strip of yellow cloth, ap- 
peared, flying before a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who were pursuing liim with stones. The unhappy 
man was running so last that none were able to get near 
enough to give him any formidable blow; but his strength 
failed, he felt himself giving way, when his wild eyes per- 
ceived the noble group, and redoubling iis speed, the 
fugitive fell down at Jeanne's feet. 

"Mercy, noble lady J" murmured ie, panting. 

She was going to bend over the unfortunate man, when 
her perplexed maiden sharply stopped her. 

" He is a Jew, madam ! " said she. 

"And what does that signify ? " said her mistress, cast- 
ing a glance on Odette which made her tremble. " You 
are bold, minion, to interfere in my affairs ; and is it from 
you that this miserable man asked mercy ? " 

She stooped to raise the Jew. The crowd of perse- 
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cutors had stopped dismayed at the Jew's audacity, not 
daring to follow up their vengeance. Only one woman 
with dishevelled hair, and features swollen with anger, 
broke from the ranks, and advanced towards the Countess. 

" He IS ours, lady," said she, boldly, " for he is one of 
those who sold our Saviour ! " 

" And he bathed in the river to poison Christians ! ** 
cried other voices. 

" He ought to be condemned, and hung between two 
dogs ! " cried the crowd. 

And a monk's voice, who had approached the Jew, 
thundered forth an anathema : 

" Woe to him by night and by day ; when he rises or 
lies down ; at home or abroad ; in his children and in his 
goods ; in body and soul — let him be accursed for ever 
and ever ! '* 

And the people replied, " Let him be accursed ! " 

Jeanne signed to the poor Jew. He rose. 

" Where do you come from ? " asked she. 

" From far," replied the Jew, trembling from head to 
foot. " My people are wanderers and travellers, and the 
great people of the nation have driven us towards the 
south of this country, where we are more tolerated than 
elsewhere. But before the last edict, I had lived in this 
town, and the bones of those I love rest here. I had 
rome to visit their tombs." 

A.nd you have barely missed finding your own," said 
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the Countess, looking without horror on the unfortunate 
man covered with blood and dust, and from whom every 
one recoiled with dread. 

Odette had let fall the brocaded robe in the dust The 
Count approached his wife, 

"Jeanne," said he, in a low voice, 

" Our Lord was a Jew," said the Countess, quickly, and 
her eyes glittered. 

"That man's fathers betrayed Him, madam," said the 
monk who had just pronounced the anathema. 

" Do Christians never betray, brother ? " said she. 

The monk started and stepped back. He had been 
accused several times of having revealed secrets which 
had been intrusted to him. 

The Count insisted. 

" The right of pardon belongs to me," he said, at last 

"And, therefore, you will not refuse it to your lady;" 
and she turned towards him with a grace which always 
conquered him. 

" Go, then, villain," said he, " from our duchy in peace. 
The first who touches him shall be hung," quickly added 
he, seeing an angry shiver run through the crowd. " On 
this day of joy, it is meet for us to perform an act of 
mercy." 

"A Jew ! a Jew !" murmured the group, but they durst 
not protest ; and two soldiers accompanied the unfortu- 
nate man as far as the port, where he embarked in a 
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Provengal vessel, which had brought him at a heavy 
expense. He seated himself on a coil of ropes, and hid 
his face in his hands. 

" How long, O Lord ! " murmured he. 

The Count had drawn away his wife, who looked grave 
and sad. 

"Who knows ? " said she ; " if this war which is Just 
commencing turns against us, perhaps we shall be in our 
turn fugitives and strangers like this poor Jew — ^without 
country and without friends ; because, to the last man 
and to the last sou, I will assert the rights of Jean and 
of my son!" 

** Of what are you thinking, lady ?" asked her husband, 
when they had re-entered the castle together, and the 
distant noise of the feast sounded only like a feeble echo. 

*I am thinking," said she, "that in a week's time, it 
will be better, if we have men enough, that we should 
ride — you to Brest, and I to Rennes ; for the more towns 
and castles we have before our nephew of Blois is in this 
country, the more trouble we shall give him in re-taking 
them." 
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CHAPTER IV 

ODETTE AND AUBREY. 

jjHE Countess-was not deceived in her expccto- 
tions. When it was known in Brittany that 
the late Duke's treasure was carefully lodged 
in the hands of his brother at the Castle of Nante^ 
numbers of men declared for him ; tiie foreign knights 
who went about seeking to accompli^ bold deeds of arms, 
and above all, for money to fill their pouches, flocked 
to his Court. But Jeanne did not give them time to 
indulge themselves in feasting; Brest was taken after a 
severe assault, as Sir Gamier de Clisson wouki not give 
it up readily, and the Count had just stationed himself 
before the town of Rennes. The place was strong and 
well governed, and the principal citizens had a great wish 
to defend it. But the Count had taken prisoner in a 
sortie their governor. Sir Henri Spincfort^ **a man full of 
prowess," says Froissart, "who was much beloved among 
them," and, in short, when the lower sort saw him in the 
enemy's hands, and the burghers still resisting, they began 
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crying out against them, using many bad and villanous 
expressions, and at last fell on them, killing many. Then 
the citizens, seeing their danger, cried for mercy, and 
agreed to do what the populace wished. On this the 
riot ceased, the people ran to open the gates to the Count 
of Montfort, all, both small and great, did him fealty 
and homage, and Sir Henri de Spinefort was made one 
of the Count's council. 

Scarcely had the Count de Montfort settled at Rennes 
than his new adviser did him a great service. The Count 
wished to besiege Hennebon, a strong place and castle, 
said to be impregnable, held by Sir Olivier de Spinefort. 
Sir Henri, dreading lest any harm might happen to his 
brother, proposed to his new lord to take it by stratagem, 
provided no harm was done to the governor. 

" No, by my head, I will not ! " replied the Count 
" And you have hit on a lucky expedient, and I shall 
like you better than before if you can make me master 
of the town and castle of Hennebon." 

Sir Henri promised, and taking six hundred men with 
him and riding quickly, presented himself before Henne- 
bon. Sir Olivier, seeing his brother's banner floating, 
joyfully opened his gates, thinking that he came to help 
him defend the place ; but scarcely was he beside him 
and surrounded by his soldiers, when Sir Henri laid his 
hand on his brother's shoulder, saying, 

" Olivier, you are my prisoner 1 " 
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" How is this ?" cried the governor. " I trusted to you, 
and thought you were come to assist me in defending the 
town and castle." 

" By no means," said Henri, " it goes not thus ; but I 
seize and take possession of this place for the Count de 
Montfort, who is at present Duke of Brittany, to whom 
I and a great part of the country have done homage. 
Obey him also, as it is better to do so from love than by 
compulsion, and my lord will think the better of you." 

Olivier was a prisoner ; he gave himself up ; and in 
three days the Count arrived at Hennebon, much pleased 
to possess this strong place. Many other towns gave up 
easily, but the news from Paris was threatening. Charles 
of Blois had received troops, and the King was helping 
him with all his might. The Count de Montfort returned 
to Nantes to take counsel with his v/ife. On great occa- 
sions he disdained all other advice but hers, and never 
consulted his knights till after he had had an interview 
with Jeanne. She received him joyfully and advised him 
to go immediately to England, to do homage to King 
Edward HI., and to ask for assistance. The Flemish 
had done so, and had vigorously upheld the English 
cause since Edward had claimed his right to the crown 
of France in the name of his mother. Queen Isabella, 
daughter of Philippe le Bel, which pretensions appeared 
to him more legitimate than those of Philippe VI., only 
a cousin of the Kings Louis X., Philippe V., and Charles 
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IV.^ all these having died without leaving male heirs. 
The princes of the empire had likewise granted their 
support to the King of England. Jeanne had come to 
regard him as the rightful sovereign. 

" Let our nephew of Blois pay his homage to the Count 
de Valois/' said she, "and you cross the sea to our noble 
sovereign. King Edward, and he will see that we give 
him our support." 

The Count hesitated : the old allegiance of his House 
to the House of France, the friendly relations which had 
formerly united him to Philippe of Valois when both 
were young and enterprising in their chivalrous ardour, 
the necessity of having to cross the sea, all troubled his 
mind and conscience. Jeanne pressed him, but she was 
too wise to insist, and knowing well that her husband 
always followed her counsels, left time to do its work. 
However, when the Count learned that the question as 
to rights to the Duchy of Brittany was to be talked over 
by King Philippe, the barons, and twelve peers (and no 
one doubted but that their decision would be favourable 
to the Count of Blois), he entered his wife's room, where 
she was sitting alone. 

''Jeanne," said he, "if nothing hinders me, I shall go 
to England to-morrow, where the pilots have promised to 
guide me as soon as possible to the place where my lord 
King Edward and his Court are ; for I have no mind to 
wait till the twelve peers of France have decided which 
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of the two, brother or niece, is nearest of kin to my Lord 
Jean, on whose soul may God have mercy." 

The Countess asked no questions, but hastened to pre- 
pare for her husband's departure. Soldiers were chosen 
to accompany him, besides a small number of knights, 
the Countess not being able to spare many on account 
of the many towns and castles she had to guard. To- 
wards evening, while Odette was silently listening to the 
explanations given by Dame Gudule of the rights of 
King Edward to the throne of France, she perceived a 
shadow passing and repassing before the grated window 
of the donjon, where the Countess's maidens were at work. 
Rising up and giving some trifling pretext for her absence, 
she went out of the room. Then gliding quietly down 
the vast stone corridors, she opened a door which led into 
an interior court, where a tall soldier, with thick fair hair 
curling under his helmet, was pacing to and fro, making 
the pavement of the court resound under his thick boots 
and his massive arms. He g^ve a joyful exclamation on 
seeing the young girl. 

" You have come at last ! " said he. " I believed that I 
must cross the seas without bidding you adieu, and who 
knows whether we shall meet again ?" 

Odette turned pale and leant against the wall. 

" Are you one of those who go with my lord ?" inquired 
she, trembling all over. 

" Yes, certainly," and Aubrey stood erect. " The sene- 
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schal knows the best arms and the strongest hearts, and 
he never forgets me when there is anything to be done." 

" But there will be no fighting," said Odette. " If you 
perish, it will be in the sea, without glory and without 
chance of being raised from serfdom by some gallant 
action." 

" If we perish, it will be all together, and by the will of 
God our Saviour," said the faithful Aubrey. " It will be 
but justice, because my lord took me into his castle when 
I could do him no service." 

" But he is going to do homage for the dukedom to 
the King of England ;" and here Odette's voice became 
indistinct. " It is a pity, because he holds it under the 
King of France." 

"And who is King of France by right?" said Aubrey, 
with indifference. " Many wiser persons cannot tell, and 
we cannot comprehend." 

" Women cannot inherit this noble fief," said Odette, 
with a voice of conviction, which made Aubrey laugh, " I 
have always heard the Duke Jean and my good lady the 
Duchess say." 

" Very well ; now another Duke Jean and his good lady 
the Duchess say the contrary," was the ironical reply of 
Aubrey, " and we are not wise enough to decide what it 
seems fit to our lords to do. I will fight for King Edward, 
I will fight for King Philippe, provided that it be under 
the banner of Brittany: in running the risk of having 
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my head broken, I may hope to obtain freedom from 
serfdom, and to be able to marry Odette." 

The young girl blushed. 

"May our Lady and St. Paul de L^on protect you!" 
said she. " I hear Dame Gudule calling after me, and it 
IS time to go if I do not wish her to come and fetch me." 

Aubrey bent towards her, and wanted to seize her in 
his arms; but Odette had disappeared. For one moment 
he perceived her at a window, waving her handkerchief, 
then he saw no more of her, and the next morning, at 
break of day, the ships which bore the Count de Mont- 
fort and his twenty knights and soldiers, weighed anchor 
and sailed away in the direction of Cornwall. The 
mariners they found in port had said that King Edward 
was often upon the coast. Odette had climbed the don- 
jon tower, and watched the white sails growing more 
distant, whilst the Countess gave orders for the safety 
of the town, and, with her son in her arms, appeared at 
the castle windows, promising to the burghers and people 
that the Count would return, bringing with him a large 
army to defend them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COUNT AND THE XTNG. 

[he Count sent news to his wife by the hand of 
a knight and two soldiers, whom he had sent 
over in a fisherman's boat, to tell her he had 
ridden to Windsor, where he had found King Edward, 
and had immediately done him homage for the earldom 
of Richmond, which had fallen into his power on the death 
of his brother, Duke Jean. Since then, he had offered 
his fealty on condition that he would aid him to defend 
his goods against Sir Charles of Blois, who basely wished 
to dispute his inheritance. 

"What said the King to this?" asked the Countess 
quickly of the knight who was telling his tale, and who 
was a most trustworthy man. 

The knight smiled. 

" The King said nothing, madam," replied he, " because 
he knew well how his war with the King of France would 
be strengthened, and that he could not have a better 
entrance into the kingdom than by Brittany. They said 
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yonder that after having waged war with the Germans, 
Flemish, and Brabanters, he had received nothing, but 
incurred heavy and great expenses, as the lords of the 
empire had led him up and down, taking his money, and 
making no return for it" 

"The Flemish have always given him their support 
and levies," said the Countess, eagerly. 

''If that is true, madam," replied the knight, "they 
ought to be ashamed of having forgotten the youthful 
affections of their mistress ; but, nevertheless, the King 
has feasted my lord bountifully, and I believe it is to 
him homage is due." 

The Countess was rejoiced, for she had heard from 
others that King Philippe cursed her lord in Paris, and 
as she had no confidence in the justice of the French 
Court against Charles of Blois' interests, she had an 
ardent desire to hear of the Count having joined with 
Edward III. before he understood Philippe's decrees. 

Scarcely had the Count arrived at Nantes — pleased 
with his voyage and the promises of the King of England 
— ^when an armed herald arrived at this town, ordering 
him in the name of the King to follow him to Paris, to 
answer at the tribunal of the twelve peers as to his 
attempts on the Duchy of Brittany. 

Jean de Montfort turned pale. 

" Shall I go, my dear ?" said he to his wife, when they 
were alone, after having given orders that the messenger 
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was to be taken care of. " Who knows whether they will 
allow me to return, and not shut me up in the Louvre ? " 

"They dare not!" replied the Countess. *'I would 
come with King Edward — ^no matter if I pass over our 
nephew and niece of Blois' bodies ! No, my dear sire, 
you must go there and gently reply, and when you have 
heard what they have to say, you will quietly return ; 
and I would to God I could have gone instead of you ! " 

The Count began to laugh. 

"Ah, Jeanne!" said he, "in that case, it would be a 
goodly sight to see how you would treat the twelve 
peers. I shall be more patient than you would be." 

He then set out in his carriage, attended by four 
hundred followers. The Countess followed him for more 
than two leagues from Nantes, little Jean by her side. 

" How can we tell when we shall meet again } " said 
she in her heart, and her piercing ^yts filled with tears, 
which fell not, as she watched the magnificent cortege 
disappearing in the distance. 

The Count, riding quickly, soon arrived at Paris ; and 
on learning that the King waited for him in his hotel, he 
went there immediately. 

" Sire," said he, " I am come at your command, and at 
your pleasure." 

" I thank you for doing so, Count de Montfort ; but I 
am much surprised at your daring to take the Duchy of 
Brittany, to which you have no right, as there are nearer 
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of kin than yourself whom you wish to disinherit ; and 
in order to strengthen yourself better, you have, I am 
told, been to my adversary of England, and have been 
received by him." 

Jean de Montfort did not falter. 

" I beg your pardon, sire," said he, "you are mistaken. 
I know of none nearer of kin to my dead brother than 
myself; but if it be judged by law that any one eke is 
nearer, I shall be rebellious no more, nor be ashamed to 
desist" 

The King's brow cleared in a moment. 

He turned towards his nephew, Charles of Blois, who 
stood behind him, but he shook his head slightly : he did 
not believe his rival's assurances so readily. 

" If you stir from Paris before the barons and twelve 
peers shall have tried this claim of relationship," said 
Philippe, looking steadily at the Count, "you will incur 
my anger." 

Jean de Montfort, rising up, said, 

" Your will shall be done, sire." 

They did not detain him for dinner, so he returned to 
his hotel. The Count went to bed, but he could not sleep. 
Thoughts of his danger came upon him. He saw himself a 
prisoner at the Louvre without means of striking a single 
blow in self-defence. A soldier kept guard in his room. 

"Well, now," said he, giving him a sign to approach 
him, " what should you say, my friend Aubrey, of a cat 
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who has got into a mouse-trap, and is told, * Wait for the 
mice ; perhaps they will let you out ! * '* 

Aubrey burst out laughing. 

" I should say, my lord, that it would be an ill-advised 
cat, and less bold and cunning than its kind." 

" I am of your opinion," replied the Count. " Go, then, 
and awake Sir Hugh de Pentroit and Sir Yves de Car- 
quefois, and two of the most trustworthy comrades you 
know of, and at break of day, when the gates are opened, 
we will set out and ride to Brittany, and our people may 
follow us as they can." 

King Philippe, surprised at not seeing the Count, be- 
lieved him to be ill, as his men still remained in the hotel. 

Jean de Montfort, on his arrival at Nantes, related his 
adventures to his wife. She listened to him with eyes 
cast down, the bitterest disdain depicted on her face, lips 
compressed, and hands grasping the arms of her arm- 
chair ; with a great effort she managed to keep silence. 

*' Behold, you are returned again, sire," said she at last, 
in a voice altered by emotion, " and now you must fight, 
as peace will now be out of the question, and hope that 
the men you have left behind you will return without 
harm, as you will soon want all your men." 

The Count looked at his wife with a mixture of shame 
and irritation. He vaguely understood her displeasure 
without the power of grasping the reason. 

" Oh, well, you would like to see me in this condition, 
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my dear," muttered he between his teeth, but he dared 
not say it aloud ; and they took counsel together how to 
urnish men, and provision all the towns and castles which 
he held in the Duchy, greatly encouraging and promising 
such rewards as to obtain willing service. 

In the meantime the twelve peers had pronounced in 
favour of Charles of Blois ; and the KLing, much enraged 
by the secret departure of Jean de Montfort, sent him a 
challenge in the name of his nephew. 

"Good nephew," said he, "you have had adjudged to 
you a good and large inheritance. Hasten to reconquer it 
from him who wrongfully'holds it, and beg all your friends 
to assist you. I will not fail you, but will lend you money, 
and will tell my son to help you ; and I intreat and com- 
mand you to make haste, for if the King of England 
comes, he will do us an immense deal of damage, as he 
cannot effect a better entrance than on that side." 

The great lords of France did not let the King's com- 
mands wait long. With the Duke of Normandy came 
the Count d'Alengon, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke 
of Bourbon, the Count d'Eu (at that time Constable of 
France), Lord Louis of Spain, and a number of knights. 
They amounted to five thousand men-at-arms, without 
counting the Genoese, who numbered three thousand 
archers, when they came to lay siege to Nantes, after 
having conquered several castles on the road. 

The Count and Countess were shut up in the town, 
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determined to hold out bravely. Victuals were abundant 
and the garrison strong ; and in spite of the eagerness of 
the assailants, Jeanne hoped to keep them a long time 
before the place. But the citizens began to murmur : a 
certain number of them had been taken prisoners in the 
sorties, and their sad messages grieved their parents and 
friends in the town. Each day knights fought at the 
barriers, men were slain, and angry voices circulated in 
all quarters. 

One evening, as day was closing in, Odette timidly 
entered the room where the Countess was seated near 
the window, resting her head on her hands, and seeming 
plunged in a gloomy reverie. She raised her head at 
the sound of the young girl's steps. 

" I have not sent for you, minion," said she. 

" I know it, madam," said Odette, throwing herself 
before her mistress ; " but Aubrey told me to tell you 
that '' 

" And who is Aubrey .^ " said the Countess, with a 
mischievous smile. 

" One of my lord's soldiers," replied Odette, blushing 
to the roots of her hair. 

"And what can you have to learn from my lord's 
soldiers .^" continued Jeanne. "We are not yet obliged 
to make soldiers of our maidens." 

" Aubrey is a serf of Montfort," said Odette, taking 
courage, " and he is my betrothed." 
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" Ah ! " said the Countess, with an indifferent air ; 
" and what have you learnt from him, ma mie, besides 
the news which all girls love to listen to ? " 

The tears stole gently down Odette's cheeks. 

"It was he who would have it so," murmured she. 
— " He says that the citizens wish to open the gate of 
St. Andr^ to my lord's enemies, that they may be able 
to come and seize him in his castle, without doing any 
harm to anybody else." 

"Ah!" said the Countess again; but this time she 
got up, and there was a ring in her voice, and her eyes 
sparkled. " Send Aubrey to me." 

Odette trembled. 

" He does not wish to do any harm," she murmured in 
a low voice. 

" No, indeed, and if he speaks truth, this service will 
gain him his freedom," said Jeanne, still maintaining in 
her agitation the love of justice which so often made up 
for the coldness of character. " I wish to hear it from 
his own lips." 

When the soldier quitted the presence of the Coun- 
tess, Odette awaited him in the corridor with great 
anxiety. 

" What did she say to you "i " asked she. 

" She made me repeat all that I had heard," replied 
the astonished soldier. 

" Nothing more ? " said the young girl, quickly. 
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"No, nothing more, only she told me to be on my 
guard." 

Odette sighed, and did not repeat the promise the 
Countess had made her. 

" She has forgotten it already," said she, and retreated 
into her little room to weep. 

The same night, in spite of doubling the sentinels 
at their posts, in spite of the vigilance of knights and 
soldiers, the gate of St. Jean was secretly opened, and 
the enemy noiselessly entered the town. They had re- 
nounced their project of entering by the gate of St. 
Andr4 and Aubrey's warning had come too late. A 
body of French rapidly passed through the silent streets, 
whilst the bulk of the army precipitated themselves into 
the town. The castle gates were in the hands of the 
Count of Blois before the noise of the assault had warned 
the guards ; the Duke of Normandy's orders were to 
take the Count de Montfort without doing any harm to 
anybody else, the Countess and her son were also to re- 
main at liberty. Aubrey, watching at Jeanne'stioor,heard 
the noise on the lower floor, but he durst not quit his 
post till the sentinels relieved him. The watchword was 
changed : the guards were French, and the Count had 
already been carried off to the camp outside the walls. 
The next morning, at break of day, Jeanne and her son 
set out on horseback, and shut herself up in Hennebon, 
whilst her husband was riding under a strong escort 
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towards Paris, to be imprisoned in the Louvre, and the 
citizens of Nantes swore fealty and homs^e to the Count 
of Blois as their rightful sovereign lord. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INACTION. 

|HE Countess Jeanne was in great grief when 
she departed from Nantes, for she believed 
her husband to be already dead, and her son's 
affairs in a bad state ; " but," says Froissart, " she did 
not act like a discomfited woman, but like a brave and 
courageous man, comforting her friends and soldiers, 
and, showing them her little son Jean, said to them, 
' Oh, gentlemen ! do not be cast down on account of the 
loss of my lord : he was only one man. Look at my 
little child. If it pleases God, he shall avenge him and 
do you great service. I have wealth in abundance, which 
I will distribute among you, and will find you such a 
captain or leader as may give you confidence.' " 

Thus speaking, she did not confine herself to remain- 
ing in the castle of Hennebon, but went to each of the 
garrisons which still remained faithful to her, encouraging 
the knights, speaking herself to the soldiers, and giving 
courage to the faint-hearted. 
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Odette followed her through all. Her tender heart 
felt full of compassion for the brave Countess, whom she 
alone beheld in her chamber, with her face resting against 
the painted glass windows, and her eyes suffused with 
tears, her head full of melancholy thoughts. Jeanne 
never acknowledged that she suffered, but Odette knew 
it, and prayed for her. 

The French had taken up their winter quarters at 
Nantes during the time the Countess occupied Hennebon. 
But in the spring they besieged Rennes, a place faithful 
to the Count de Montfort, and well supplied with food 
and soldiers. It had for its captain a brave and valiant 
Breton knight, called William Cadoudal. It was the 
Countess's plan to place good governors everywhere, 
and gentlemen of the country, who obeyed her, and 
whom she had brought over to her party by gifts and 
promises, as she spared no expense. Yet, fearing lest 
her men at Rennes would not be able to hold out long 
against the French attack, she sent a knight to King 
Edward III. to beg for his assistance. This was Sir 
Amauri de Clisson, whom the King feasted grandly, 
and instantly granting his request, ordered Sir Walter 
Manny to conduct the reinforcement the Countess asked 
for. 

Sir Walter Manny willingly obeyed his sovereign's 
command, and made as much haste as possible. He 
embarked with the said Sir Amauri, several knights, 
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and six thousand archers. They waited impatiently at 
Hennebon for their arrival. Each day arrived news from 
Rennes, which was closely besieged by the French. The 
Countess had sent thither all the knights she could spare 
without too greatly weakening the strength of Hennebon 
and the towns which still remained faithful But the 
reinforcement was very small, and each morning did the 
Countess mount to the great tower of the castle, and 
look towards the sea, in hopes of seeing on the horizon 
the white sails which would promise deliverance to her 
garrison at Rennes. But only some fishermen's boats 
sailed upon the immense expanse of ocean, and Jeanne 
sighingly descended again. 

The knights and soldiers who garrisoned the castle 
and town of Hennebon grew weary of inaction : each 
evening a great number collected in the public houses 
and guard-rooms, and notwithstanding the discipline 
maintained by the Countess, she was obliged to tole- 
rate certain excesses which would not have passed at 
other times without punishment. To obviate as much 
as possible these perils, she often invited the knights to 
assemble in the great castle hall, where she gave them 
good cheer, and after supper they remained to chat with 
the Countess, her ladies, and chaplains. The ladies had 
read few books ; they had never travelled, and knew 
nothing relative to history. 

The times of the Crusades were over, and those of the 
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great foreign wars had not yet commenced. The knights 
then related old fables or the exploits of their ancestors. 
The chaplains alone had pored over books ; some of them 
had been on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, others 
had received pilgrims into their convents, and upon them 
fell the burden of amusing and astonishing the com- 
pany. 

Although the Countess was not the most devout per- 
son of her time, yet she always kept twelve priests 
belonging to her chapel. The oldest of all, Father 
Ambrose, was a friar of cheerful spirit, with whom the 
Countess loved to talk. He sought to distract and calm 
her anxiety. 

" Be assured, madam," said he, " that our knights are 
on the sea, but the wind is contrary, and you have seen 
the sea in a fury every night." 

The Countess blushed. 

" Who told you that I looked every night to see how 
the sea was } " said the Countess, quickly. 

"A good captain does not sleep so soundly that he 
does not know whether the wind blows, or the gates are 
well guarded,"- replied for the chaplain an old grey-haired 
knight, who was seated near Jeanne, and who regarded 
her with a respectful love. " Our lady never forgets her 
duty." 

"Ah!" replied the friar, "if we were in the country 
beyond Cathay, where men never have any watching to 
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do, we could then wait without impatience the arrival of 
help ; but on this earth each day counts in a man's life, 
and days of anxiety count as double." 

" The country where watching is unnecessary is in our 
parts, my father," quietly said a monk, with quiet eyes 
and gentle face, whom all the Countess's household re- 
vered as a saint. " It is the Paradise of our Lord God, 
which we shall all have by His grace if we repent our sins 
and bear His cross." 

" It is true. Father Aubin," said the old friar, " but the 
journey, perhaps, will be long before one arrives there, 
and many are shipwrecked by the way. Nothing like 
what some of our knights do : they sail on an angry sea, 
but it is not like the Dead Sea, where birds cannot fly, 
or fishes find a livelihood. If I was not so old, I should 
like to go to the Holy Land ; and then, after worshipping 
at the Holy Sepulchre, I should go to the mountains of 
gold, which are guarded by griffins, and to see the country 
where grows the wonderful fruit which travellers speak 
of, which each contains a little lamb, that jumps out and 
escapes as soon as one opens the fruit." 

" Good resources for a besieged town ! " said the old 
knight, laughing. *' I should not believe in it till I had 
seen it." 

All the friars made the sign of the cross in their asto- 
nishment at the incredulity of the knight. 

A young priest remarked. 
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" Sometimes I ask myself whether it is true that there 
is a land where men have dogs* heads, and bark, instead 
of speaking, like cur dogs. It does not seem to me as if 
God, our Saviour, could have thus degraded creatures 
whom He has made in His own image." 

" Do not doubt, my brother," said the old friar : "these 
people have been punished for a great sin. It would be 
a horrid spectacle to find oneself in the middle of; it 
would be better to live in the country where men and 
women do not speak, having no tongues, and where they 
live only on the perfume of flowers." 

Friars and knights made a grimace at this : the roasted 
sheep, the capons, and good wines with which the Coun- 
tess had but lately regaled them, came back to their 
memory. Jeanne had risen. 

" I hear sounds at the outer wall," said she. 

The knights sprang up. 

" Madame is a better captain than we are," said they 
among themselves, with vexation ; for now they heard 
the sounds which Jeanne's anxious ears had distinguished 
the first. 

" Run to the front. Master Henri," said she to a young 
page who stood near her, " and bring me news as soon 
as possible." 

The young man went out as Aubrey entered hastily, 
his face grave and sad. He bent on one knee before the 
Countess. 
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" Noble lady," said he in a low voice, "your good town 
of Rennes is fallen into the hands of the French." 

Jeanne turned pale. 

"Who has brought the news ?" asked she, quickly. 

"Sir Henri de Spinefort, who has ridden night and 
day. The citizens have given up the town, as they did 
Nantes, after having put Sir Guillaume in prison." 

"Ah ! Cadoudal ! Cadoudal ! I well know you have not 
been the betrayer," murmured Jeanne. " Those cowards 
know not how to suffer nor die. Send Sir Henri to me." 

The knight was at the door, and with a sad and care- 
worn face kissed the Countess's hand. 

" It is time to think what we shall do, madam," said 
he, " for before ten days are over the French will be here. 
They said in their camp, before Rennes gave up, that the 
lord was already in prison, and if they could only take 
you and your son in this castle, the war would be over." 

The Countess's eyes sparkled. 

" We shall see what a woman can teach them," said 
she between her teeth. " If Sir Amauri arrives only in 
time for us, as he was not for Rennes, we shall give them 
such a rough welcome that they will not long remain. 
Go to bed, Sir Henri : you must be tired by your ride. 
And to-morrow we will put everything in good order to 
receive our nephew and all the great lords who follow in 
his train." 

Her voice rang, her face burnt. 
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The friars tried to stop her, and Father Ambrose 
approached and murmured in the Countess's ear, 

"'Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord/ *' 

She started. 

"Well, I shall take it for one day into my own hands, 
if it pleases God." And stopping short the friar with a 
gesture of remonstrance, she dismissed all her attendants 
and remained alone with Odette. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIEGE OF HENNEBON. 

[IR CHARLES OF BLOIS did not remain 
longer at Rennes than just to garrison the 
town, and then he and all his army marched 
and encamped against Hennebon. The town and castle 
were strong, and well supplied with good knights, and 
the Countess was a person well fitted to cheer up her sol- 
diers. The besiegers' attacks were frequent, and greatly- 
harassed the enemy ; but as the Count of Blois' successes 
increased, great numbers of the Breton lords did him 
homage, and the castle of Hennebon had enough to do 
to encourage the town. The Countess had donned a 
helmet — ^to the great grief of Odette, who had crossed 
herself when she brought it into the Countess's room — 
a light headpiece of gilded Milanese inlaid work. 

" Ah, madam ! " exclaimed she, when she saw Jeanne 
lifting the war apparel with her own white hands, "swords 
and helmets are not women's playthings." 

"They are not playthings, my daughter," replied the 
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Countess, with a graver face than usual, ''but serious 
affairs which concern honour and good rights. If my 
lord was here to fight against his enemies, it would not 
have been my place to change my scissors and needle 
for the sword ; but since my son has no father but only 
me to fight for him, it is well that I should become a 
man and defend his inheritance." 

She then ordered her maiden to lace her helmet and 
fasten on her armlets. Odette wept, and her inexperi- 
enced fingers but slowly accomplished their task. 

The Countess laughed, and said, 

'' Must I send for my esquire, as I would for a real 
knight.?" 

And Odette, horrified, at last completed arming hen 

Jeanne, blushing, then left her room, nearly crushed 
beneath her new costume. Her palfrey being brought 
round, she leapt into her saddle, a long dress covering 
her feet. 

" Now, ladies ! " cried she, *' give the women of our 
town a good example, and carry paving-stones to the 
ramparts to throw on the enemy! Heat oil in the 
kitchens, and bum lime in the courtyards, to welcome 
them if they attempt an assault." 

Her ladies gazed at her in great consternation ; but 
Dame Gudule, calling together all the household women, 
said, 

" The day for fretting oneself about one's white hands 
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and itttt robes is gone hy. What the Countess has given 
lis to do, we must do 1 " And loading a basket full of 
^bcmes, lifted it with a strong arm stilL 

Odette loved Gudule in spite of her continual grumb* 
Imgs, and she moved towards her to help her carry her 
load. The old woman cast an approving look on the 
young girl. 

""Yoar heart is worth more than your looks," muttered 
she between her teeth ; " still, you are only half belong- 
ing to us, as you have never forgotten that yoM wene 
brought up by the late Duke Jean." 

The other maidens had followed Gudule's and Odette's 
example, and a long file of old and young ladies came 
to the foot of the ramparts, bringing baskets full of stones. 

The enemy, sorprised at the redoublement of projec- 
tites, mtiltiplied their arrows ; the frightened ladies fled 
in a gf«at hurry, throwing down their baskets. 

Gudule grumbled. 

^ How will they be able to return immediately, if they 
leave all their baskets here .? " cried she ; and Odette 
knelt down at her side to help her empty them. 

All of a sudden she gave a cry of pain, and put her 
hand to her shoulder : an arrow had just struck her, and 
was still quivering in the wound. The young girl fell 
bathed in her blood. 

At the ramparts the tumult raged fiercely; cries on 
both sides of " Brittany ! Brittany! '* were heard ; swords 
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flashed a± thelwirriers ; and the shouts of the combatants 
mingled with the cries of the wounded and dymg. 

But in the midst of this disorder, Aubrey had recog- 
nized Odette's voice. Only a moment before he had 
smiled under his moustache at seeing the 3^oung girl's 
^ght form bending under the weight of the basket she 
was carrying, and which he could have raised with one 
of his fingers. Hearing her cry of pain, he bounded from 
the wall he was defending, crying out to his comrades, 

" I will return soon ! Keep the ranks ! ** 

He raised the inanimate body of the child. Gudule 
"had already drawn the arrow from the wound, and was 
stanching the blood with an experienced hand. Aubrey 
ran with her towards the castle, saying to himself that 
lie must — he ought to save the life of one he loved ; but 
having no right to absent himself a moment longer from 
his post than he could help, he only stayed to deposit 
Odette on a bed in the women's apartment, without daring 
to stop to see her re-open her eyes. 

On his way back to the ramparts he met the Countess. 

'" You here, Aubrey ! " cried she, in a reproachful tone, 
"whilst there is fighting going on on the walls ! " 

The brave soldier cast down his eyes and blushed. 

" Odette has been wounded," said he, in a low voice. 

The Countess smiled. 

"I understand," said she : "you have carried her to 
the castle.?" 

4—2 
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Aubrey made no reply, but blushed afresh, and returned 
to the ramparts, while the Countess passed on. She 
mounted the great tower to see how the defence went on, 
when she perceived that nearly all the French lords had 
quitted their tents, and the camp was left unguarded. 
She assembled a company of guards round her, and said, 

" Let us sally out quietly and without calling any more 
men, and bum their tents." 

The gate nearest the camp was not attacked, so the 
Countess sallied out by it, and with her three hundred 
soldiers, and threw herself suddenly on the tents, which 
were only guarded by unarmed men, who fled at the 
first stroke of the sword. The camp was already all fired 
when the French perceived it. They were in the midst of 
a fight, repulsing a sortie of the enemy, when they saw the 
flames ascending towards the sky, burning their baggage, 
provisions, and goods. "Treason! treason!" cried they 
all, and hastened towards their tents, hoping to save some- 
thing out of the debris. The Countess had remained at 
the camp gate, but seeing the enemy had abandoned the 
assault, she saw that she would not be able to return to 
the town. 

" Now ! " cried she to her men, " let us make haste and 
ride with all speed towards Aurai ! We shall soon be 
able to return to Hennebon ! " 

She then galloped off*, followed by her men, for her 
anxious ear had caught the sound of pursuit in the dis- 
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tance. This was Lord Louis de TEspagne, marshal of the 
French army, who, seeing a large company galloping off, 
guessed that they had some hand in the fire, and pur- 
sued them with a laige number of men. But the horses 
were bad and dropped by the way ; others who stopped 
were maltreated and often beaten by their commander ; 
and the fugitives had just reached Aurai, when Lord 
Louis, who had already pursued them for two leagues, 
gave up. He had only taken a dozen prisoners, and his 
horses could go no farther. The soldiers of the French 
army surrounded them. 

" Which of your captains were brave enough to venture 
to set fire to our tents ? " said the soldiers, who had lost 
nothing, for they had nothing to lose, and thus were less 
irritated than the knights. 

The Bretons laughed in their sleeves. 

"Who should it be except the Duchess herself?" re- 
plied the soldiers of her body-guard. 

Lord Louis smiled at this news. 

" If we had only been better mounted, we might have 
taken them, and put an end to this war," said he. 

The French lords were amazed at the Countess's 
bravery, but the excitement in Hennebon was very great 
The captains could not think how their lady could think 
of undertaking such an enterprise, and they remained all 
night in great anxiety as to what had become of her and 
her followers. 
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In the meanwhile the French had established a new 
camp nearer the town, and built houses with planks and 
iM^anches of trees, to replace all the tents which had been 
destroyed ; and each time that a Breton knight appeared 
oa the ramparts, the enemy cried out to him, 

''(jo, my lord, and fetch your Countess : she is lost to 
a certainty, and you will never see her again." 

The besieged feared that these speeches concealed 
some bad news ; but on the fifth day, at sunrise, a noise 
of horses' hoofs was heard on the road leading to AuraL 
The sentinels were always in hopes of seeing their lady 
return, and great was their joy when they perceived a 
troop of fiye hundred men, with the standard of Brittany 
at the head. Scarcely were the gates closed upon them, 
when the Countess gave the order iGoc the trumpets and 
other instruments to sound. The French camp, sud- 
denly awakened, ran to arms ; the besieged were already 
on the ramparts. 

" Our Duchess has returned !" cried they : "you cannot 
manage to catch her either in the front or the rear/* 

The French warriors hastened to the assault without 
order or commander, and after fighting half the day, at 
last perceived that they were being killed to no purpose 
and sounded a retreat. A council was held in the test 
of Charlfn of Blois. 

''I do not se^" said h^ ''that we gain much here; I 
beg you to follow me, as many as are willing, to attack 
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the castle of Aurai, and the remainder of the army can 
stay here to hold the besieged castle and town. We 
shall finish sooner by this means^ as their succours aie 
lost on the sea." 

The lords approved of Charles's project, and Louis 
of Spain remained alone before Hennebon^ whilst the 
rest of the army besieged Aurai^ a very strong place, 
and bravely defended by Sir Henri and Sir Olivier de 
SpineforL 

In the meantime the Countess was closely diut up in 
Hennebon, and with her was the Bishop of L6on, who 
began to lose all hope. His nephew, Sir Herv6 de L6on, 
the first to render homage to the Count de Moatfort, had 
been the first to abandon him, and now was fighting 
under the command of Lord Louis of Spaia Uncle 
and nephew had conferred together, and agreed that the 
Bishop should endeavour to gain over the knights who 
held the town, so that the place might be given up to 
the Count of Blois on the condition that their lives and 
goods should be respected. The Bishop had begun his 
intrigues, and several knights had been gained over to his 
side, when the Countess was warned of it, and instantly 
gathering all her captains together into the great castle 
hall, said, 

" Gentlemen, I have just learnt that there are some 
amcHig you, who, instead of %hting as noblemen and 
ckiaens should do, have agreed to give up this town and 
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castle, which belongs to my lord, to his nephew Charles 
of Blois, who is trying to take away his inheritance. 
Now, gentlemen, for the love of God, I entreat you to 
wait three days more before you listen to these wicked 
counsels, for without doubt I shall receive succour before 
the sun sets three times more." 

Some of the knights were vexed ; those who remained 
faithful, looking angrily on them, cried out, " By our lives! 
No, not for three days ! " and the discontented ones 
were obliged to promise the delay asked for by the 
Countess. 

The Bishop had promised as well as the others ; but 
scarcely had he returned to his lodging in the town, than 
he recommenced plotting with the captains. " For," said 
he, ''we have waited sixty days, and no help has come. 
Why should they come now before three days are 
over?" 

Sir Hervd de Ldon had advanced nearer to the town, 
hoping that the gates would soon be opened to him, 
when Jeanne towards evening mounted the castle tower, 
and, opening a little window facing the sea, looked out. 

" Hold !" cried she, " I see the succours I have so long 
expected and wished for coming. The succours ! the 
succours I " repeated she in a loud voice, and she quitted 
the window to descend to her room. 

All had heard her, and at every window and on the 
ramparts appeared the people. Still at some distance. 
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they perceived a great fleet of small and large well- 
manned vessels sailing towards Hennebon, and as every 
one rightly imagined, it was Sir Amauri de Clisson and 
the long-expected succours, which had been detained at 
sea by contrary winds for sixty days. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR WALTER MANNY. 

IJHEN the Breton knights who had lent their 
ears to the plots of the Bishop of Ldon, saw 
on the sea the sails of the English vessels, 
they said to the Bishop, 

"You may now countermand your arrangements, for 
we are not now inclined to follow your advice ! " 

The Bishop of Leon rose in anger. He was dictating 
to a young clergyman the homily which was to be pro- 
nounced the next day in church, but this pious occupa- 
tion had not put him in a temper to tolerate the defec- 
tion of his accomplices. 

" Then, my lords," cried he, " we will part company ; 
you may hold with madam, but I shall go to him who 
seems to me to have the clearest claim." 

He then left the town without waiting for the arrival 
of the English, and went to seek his nephew. Sir Herv^ 
de L^on, who presented him to his good captain I-.ord 
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Louis de TEspag^e, and soon after to the Count of Blois, 
before Aurai. 

In the meanwhile the English vessels had entered the 
harbour with torn sails and broken masts, indicating the 
struggle that the fleet had sustained against the waves. 
On the principal vessel crowded all the knights clothed 
in rich arms, as if they were ready to fight the moment 
they set foot on shore. The Countess's heart was full of 
joy : she went down into the town to receive them. Sir 
Amauri de Clisson bent one knee on the ground at her 
approach, and said, 

"Madam, do not be angry at having to await our 
arrival so long ; but the sea is stronger than we are, and 
we could not come sooner." 

"I know that you are a loyal servant of your lord, 
Sir Amauri," replied the Countess, " and that you have 
much wished to bring succours to Rennes. But you have 
arrived just in time, gentlemen, as my men had begun 
to despair." 

"Could they not have rested if they were tired?" 
laughed Sir Walter Manny. " But we are come prepared 
to strike good blows, and to demolish those war-machines 
pointed against your castle," looking curiously on six 
wooden war-machines that Sir Herv^ de Ldon had placed 
close to the castl^ and which did the besieged great 
damage. 

Jeanne laughed. 
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"To-morrow," said she, "Sir Walter; but come and 
rest to-day, and we will leave feasting till you have done 
what you long for and desire so much." 

The English knight stretched his strong limbs. 

" I have been so long shut up in yonder black shell," 
said he, " that I am much in want of some blows to warm 
my arms ; but I am at your disposal, madam." 

And Jeanne led the knights to the castle, while their 
soldiers and archers were lodged about in the town. 

" Madame makes them very welcome," said Odette to 
herself, as she watched the English from the window, 
and remarked Jeanne's brilliant eyes and animated face. 
She was relating to Sir Walter Manny the discomfiture 
of the French lords when their tents were burnt. 

During the time the young maiden was expressing her 
astonishment at the great animation shown by Jeanne, 
while her husband lay languishing in prison. Sir Walter 
Manny was thinking to himself of the blue eyes and 
golden hair of the young girl to whom he was to be 
married, the gentle and pious Alice, who was now living 
peacefully in a manor, in the county of Dorset, em- 
bosomed in pastures and corn-fields, and who employed 
her time in taking care of the sick of the village and 
the little children in the house. He said to himself, 

" If she had to defend her inheritance, like this noble 
Countess, whom she so much wished to see, she would 
have entered a convent, and would have abandoned all 
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her goods to the Count of Blois. The Lord God does 
well what He does in putting each one in her proper 
place." 

And he gracefully accepted the Countess's hospitality, 
glancing continually through the open windows to the 
place where the war-machines stood out against the 
horizon. 

The day had not broke on the morrow when Jeanne 
heard a great noise at the barriers. Running hastily to 
the great tower, she perceived the English archers ranged 
on the ramparts, plaguing the enemy with their arrows 
who were busy defending the war-machines, attacked by 
the Breton soldiers. The French began to fly, and the 
Bretons destroyed their wooden towers, whilst the knights 
set fire to the soldiers* tents who had charge of them, be- 
fore the French army was in motion. From her window 
Jeanne perceived the standard of Sir Louis de TEspagne 
floating in the hands of her standard-bearer. She came 
down from the castle and ran to the ramparts. The 
machines were completely destroyed, and the English 
and Bretons were slowly retreating to the town, followed 
by the French army, who were pursuing them with great 
cries. When Sir Walter saw them galloping after him, 
he cried out in so loud a voice that Jeanne heard him, 

" May I never be embraced by my lady love if I enter 
castle or fortress before I have overthrown one of these 
gallopers." 
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He then caused the Bretons and English to turn round, 
and the combat commenced afresh. The besieged re- 
treated slowly, fighting as they went, protected by the 
English archers, who remained upon the ramparts, and 
who, fired by their courage, chose out one after the other 
the most enterprising French knights, and caused them 
to fall under their blows. The citizens of Hennebon 
gathered on the ramparts as to a spectacle, and clapped 
their hands at seeing the French beaten by the enemies 
whom they could not overtake. Sir Walter Manny had 
already been unhorsed three times, and at last, finding 
himself at the gates of the town, cried out to his fol- 
lowers, 

" It is time to re-enter : we have done enough for one 
day, and we have to defend the town and the lady." 

As they entered Hennebon, covered with blood, per- 
spiration, and dust, Jeanne came out to meet them, and 
threw her arms round the neck of Sir Walter Manny, 
whom she frankly embraced in the transport of her joy, 
and then did the same to the other knights. Sir Walter 
Manny took off his helmet, and getting off his horse, 
courteously conducted the Countess to the castle. 

" If it pleases our Lord God," said the good knight, 
" Alice shall never be in a besieged town, unless I am 
there to defend her." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SIEGE RAISED. 

|F there was great rejoicing in Hennebon, there 
reigned also great discouragement among the 
besiegers, and Lord Louis summoned a coun- 
cil, and said to them, 

"We are losing our time here. The Countess will 
never yield now, and Sir Walter Manny is the most pro- 
voking combatant that ever existed. I have met him 
before in Flanders, and I do not like to meet him face 
to face when I am nearly sure of victory. It would be 
much better if we went to the aid of our lord, who has 
been all this time before Aurai." 

The French lords agreed to this, and orders were given 
to prepare for departure. There were no tents to strike or 
take up, and the baggage-mules were less loaded than on 
their arrival. 

"We do not carry away much booty after such a long 
time," said the soldiers, " and our lords had little baggage 
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after Rennes. When shall we take a place by assault, 
and give it up to pillage ?" 

From the top of the ramparts the population of Hen- 
nebon joyfully beheld the enemy's retreat The women 
laughed, the men mocked, and the children enraged the 
soldiers and camp-followers. Old English knights gravely 
and silently watched their adversaries defiling off, and 
Sir Walter Manny turned towards the Countess, whose 
eyes flashed with triumph, and said, 

" If they fight better farther off, they will doubtless be 
better pleased. You ought to be everywhere, madam, 
and able to hold all your places : no one can fail before 
you. But I fear for the towns where the citizens are 
rich and numerous. They will willingly listen to pro- 
positions of peace." 

" Citizens are ill-bred fellows," said Jeanne, with scorn- 
ful pride, of which the English knight by no means 
partook. 

" By no means, madam," said he, laughing ; "but they 
know how to reckon better than we do, and having no 
glor>^ to acquire, keep their money and their peace, which 
is only natural. Sir Louis will make them pay for his 
losses." 

Sir Walter Manny was not mistaken. Dinan and 
Vannes gave themselves up to Louis de TEspagne or to 
Charles of Blois. The latter was before Carhaix when 
Sir Walter Manny said to the Countess, 
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" Madam, we are not come here to remain only in one 
castle. With your permission, we will leave a strong 
garrison here, so that you cannot give up easily; and 
we will ride out into the country and re-take towps and 
fortresses, re-conquer the country, and harass the enemy." 

Jeanne smiled. 

"I will willingly give you permission, gentlemen — 
would that I could go with you ! " ' 

Odette was not so satisfied as the Countess, as Aubrey 
had asked Sir Walter to take him with him in his sortie. 
The English knight had looked at him, and said, 

" You have a good mien and strength of arm. If you 
have a bold heart, you may come with me." 

" Ask my captain," said Aubrey, blushing. 

The seneschal praised up the soldier. 

*' He is the best of our men," said he ; " and if I were 
wise, I should not let him go ; but he has set his heart 
on accomplishing a brilliant feat of arms, in order to 
obtain his freedom, and marry a young maiden in the 
Countess's suite." 

Walter Manny smiled under his moustache. 

" We will help him," he briefly said ; and when Aubrey 
returned to his tent for the decision, the good knight 
said to him, 

"Try to follow me, and in return I will myself help 
you to your wife, make you a free man, and enrich you 
from my own purse." 

6 
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Aubrey went joyfully to tell Odette of this good news. 
She waited for him in the porch of one of the churches 
in the town, where she had gone to pray during the 
interview. 

" If our Lord God grants me a safe return," said he, 
laughing, " Sir Walter has promised to help me to marry, 
and enrich me from his own purse ! " 

" And if you do not return ? " sighed Odette. " They 
say Sir Walter always goes where there is the greatest 
danger." 

" He has told me always to follow him," announced 
Aubrey. 

"And if he returns and forgets his promise, as madame 
has forgotten hers many times ? " said Odette. 

" Knights never forget as ladies do," protested Aubrey ; 
" and I know well how to make him remember it. When 
I am behind him in battle, instead of crying, 'Brittany I ' 
I will cry, ' Odette I Odette I ' and then will strike such 
heavy blows, that he will be obliged to pay attention to 
me. 

Odette smiled in the midst of her tears. 

" If you do not return, I shall enter a convent," said 
she. 

But Aubrey laughed. 

" Do not be afraid of my dying so soon," said he. " If 
I am made prisoner, you will not know of it : I am not 
like a knight ; so they will not trouble themselves about 
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a poor soldier for whom they cannot get a ransom ; and 
I do not wish on my return to find you in a black cap. 
Promise me, if you find my place empty in Sir Walter's 
train, that you will wait five years before entering a con- 
vent, or — " and he hesitated — "or before marrying another 
man." 

Odette raised her reproachful eyes towards him. 

" I promise," she simply said. 

The next day, as the Countess watched the brilliant 
troop of English and Breton knights disappearing ia the 
distance, her servant let her mistress's veil float in the 
wind, as she could scarcely support herself against the 
battlements, for she could not distinguish Aubrey, and 
it seemed as if his place was already empty among the 
soldiers who rode after Sir Walter. When Jeanne turned 
round to return to the castle, she was obliged to call 
another maiden to carry the train of her dress, for Odette 
had fainted away on the ramparts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AUBREY'S FALL. 

|HE English and Breton knights had ridden 
well, taking castles, re-victualling towns, and 
driving the enemy whom they encountered as 
far as the gates of Rennes, where the Lord Louis de 
I'Espagne, who had been wounded, had been carried to 
get his wounds cured. They then found themselves in 
the suburbs of Carhaix, where Sir Charles of Blois was 
still detained. 

Louis de TEspagne, who had been some little time 
recovered and had returned to head-quarters, entered 
one morning into the Count of Blois' tent. 

" Sire," said he, " I come to ask a boon of you in reward 
for all the services I have rendered you." 

" Speak, sir," said the Count quickly, without taking 
time for thought. " There is no gift I would not grant 
you for all you have done for love of me." 

A cruel smile came to the lips of the Spaniard. 

*' Many thanks, my lord," said he. " I pray and require 
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you to send for the two knights, Sir John Boteler and 
Sir Hubert du Fresnoy, whom you have taken, and who 
are in prison at Favouet, and deliver them to me to do 
with them as I will. This is the boon I ask of you. They 
have defeated and killed Lord Alphonse, my nephew, 
whom I much loved, and I will cut off their heads before 
their companions who are shut up here." 

The Count of Blois was so much amazed that he had 
not interrupted Lord Louis. 

" Certainly, sir," said he at last, " I will willingly give 
you the prisoners since you have asked for them ; but it 
will be a great cruelty and no honour for you, as also 
great blame for us all, if you do to these two brave men 
what you have said. It will be always a reproach to us, 
and our enemies will have an equal right to do the same 
to those which they now have, and we know not what 
may happen to us day by day. Think well, dear sir and 
sweet cousin, and be well advised." 

Lord Louis gnashed his teeth, and struck the table so 
roughly with his iron gauntlet that he split it, as he said, 

"It shall not be otherwise if all the knights in the 
world prayed to me ! And if you do not hold to your 
promise, know this, that I will quit you, and neither serve 
or love you as long as I live ! " 

The Count had great need of the services of Lord Louis, 
who was a great captain, and regretting having promised 
so lightly, he sent word to the chatelain of Favouet to 
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send the two knights to him. Scarcely had they arrived 
when Lord Louis de TEspagne went to see them. He 
looked at them silently for a moment, and the two Bre- 
tons believed that he wished to treat with them for their 
ransom. 

"Sir knights!" said the Spaniard at last, "you have 
wounded me and taken the life of my dear nephew, whom 
I much loved ; so it must be that your lives should be 
taken, and nothing can save you. You will confess, if 
you please, and ask pardon of our Lord, for your last day 
has come ! " 

The two Breton knights were as brave as any living 
men — never feared anything — but they turned pale at 
this, and gazed at him stupefied. 

Sir John cried, 

" No ! how could we believe that a brave man like you 
could be so cruel, or that your companions could consent 
to see knights put to death who have been fighting in 
their lord's wars } " 

" If they could only pay other knights and squires in 
the same way ! " said Sir Hubert, who had risen from his 
seat in a passion. 

The French knights who were present took the part of 
the two Bretons, but the Spaniard did not listen to them. 

"Make your peace with God, if you please," repeated 
he ; " because, after dinner, you will have your heads cut 
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And he went out. 

Sir Walter had heard from the spies of Louis de 
TEspagne's demand, and of the arrival in camp of the 
two Breton knights; and therefore he called together 
his companions, and said, 

•"Gentlemen, it would do us great honour if we could 
rescue these two knights ; and it seems right we should 
risk our lives to save from death two such valiant knights. 
Order Sir Amauri de Clisson to go and attack the camp 
in front with a good army of archers ; I will go behind 
and fall upon the camp, which we shall find empty. I 
will take with me those who know the road to Lord 
Charles's tent, where the two knights are, and will do all 
in our power to bring them back in safety, please God." 

All the knights applauded this project, and went to 
arm themselves immediately. Sir Walter was in his 
tent with his esquire, who was arming him, when Aubrey 
entered. 

" May I be one of your men, sir ? " asked he with an 
emotion which struck the brave knight. 

" Certainly," said Sir Walter. " I want this day men 
who know how to strike well. But why do your eyes 
sparkle so fiercely, my soldier } " 

Aubrey gaily smiled. 

" My mother's parents formerly lived on Sir Hubert 
du Fresnoy's estates, and he was a good lord to them. 
I have heard tell of him ever since I can remember." 
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" So/* said Sir Walter, " we have no time to lose, as it 
is nine o'clock, and they are to be beheaded after dinner." 

Aubrey had already departed to arm himself. 

It was now ten o'clock, and the great lords* dinners were 
being served in their tents before Carhaix. Lord Louis 
de I'Espagne ate his alone with the knights and esquires 
of his household. He had asked some of his companions 
to his repast, but they refused, few agreeing with him in 
the cruelty he showed towards the two Breton knights. 
All at once a cry arose in the camp of " The enemy ! the 
enemy ! " and Sir Louis, rising hastily, seized his sword, 
and hastened from his tent, accompanied by his knights. 
Nearly all the lords did the same. The fight had already 
begun at the barriers ; and the English archers, being 
posted in the front ranks as usual, harassed the knights, 
and hindered them from issuing out against the Bre- 
tons, who gave hard blows to all comers. The Genoese 
sought to rival the English in their cunning, but they 
aimed less coolly, and too much in haste. The multi- 
tudes of the enemy advanced and mingled in the mel^e at 
the camp gate ; not a knight or soldier remained behind, 
and the grooms, profiting by the tumult, were hastily eat- 
ing up the abandoned dinners. Whilst the fight was being 
kept up by Sir Amauri at the barriers. Sir Walter 
Manny had penetrated into the camp with a handful of 
soldiers. 

"If we are surprised, we shall be sent to join Sir Hubert 
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and Sir John," said he to Aubrey, as the two were gliding 
in by a door behind. 

" They are making such a noise at the barriers that 
no one can guess what is going on," replied the soldier ; 
and the little troop advanced silejitly to the tent of 
Charles of Blois, which was situated in the middle of the 
camp, and magnificently ornamented with the banners and 
coats of arms with which Jeanne de Penthi^vre had newly 
equipped her husband since the fire before Hennebon. 

The two prisoners heard the footsteps, and Sir John said, 

" The hour is come : all the attacks in the world would 
not make the Spaniard forget the moment of his ven- 
geance." 

" I shall at least have time to pray to our only true 
Captain that He will in His mercy send and pay it back 
on our enemies," said Sir Hubert du Fresnoy. 

" Father Landrey did not teach us such a lesson as 
that," said Boteler. " It is now only the time to think 
of our souls, and not of the malice of men." 

And he was on the point of throwing himself before 
the crucifix, when a stealthy hand raised the tent hang- 
ing, an arm followed the hand, a head the arm, and Sir 
Walter Manny found himself face to face with the two 
Bretons. He did not know them, as they had been 
taken prisoners before his arrival. Both started, and 
thought at first that he had come to lead them to the 
scaffold ; but Sir Walter said, in a low voice. 
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"Do not be frightened, comrades: we are here to 
deliver you." Then, hurrying them after him, he made 
them mount two steeds which they had brought with 
them, and took with all speed the road to Hennebon. 

The English archers had in the meantime expended 
all their arrows, and the Breton knights were tired of 
striking ; so, being overwhelmed by numbers, they retired 
in good order. They had done so much harm to the 
enemy that they did not dream of pursuing them, Lord 
Louis also being in a great hurry to return to the camp, 
as he said with savage irony, " My prisoners wait for me." 

His prisoners were in the meantime galloping through 
the open country, with the joy of men who had just been 
saved from death, and who had been shut up in prison 
for two months. 

A little party of French had perceived them at the 

moment when they were hastening to rejoin Sir Amauri 

de Clisson, and rushed in pursuit of them. But Sir Walter 

Manny s troop had not been engaged in the fight, so their 

horses were fresh, and each step they took they distanced 

their enemies. An arquebusier had bent his bow, and 

was aiming it at the brave English knight who headed 

the little band, when Aubrey, perceiving him, with a quick 

movement of his horse, threw himself in front of him. 

V came, the soldier fell. Sir Walter stopped and 

)und, saying to himself, " Killed for my sake, 

id pledged niyself to help him to his marriage !" 
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The wounded man made a sign of terror. 

" Do not stop, sir ! " cried he, in an expiring voice : 
" you will be taken, and all will be lost. Perhaps I shall 
not die. Say to Odette " 

The knight heard no more : he had already obeyed 
the good soldier's wise advice, who had given up his life 
for him, and had already disappeared with his troop in a 
cloud of dust. When he turned his head again, Aubrey 
was lying motionless on the road. The brave soldier had 
a weight on his heart as they approached Hennebon, and 
the Bretons who had rejoined him loudly congratulated 
him on the success of their enterprise. Every one shook 
Sir John and Sir Hubert by the hand, and the two forces 
exchanged accounts of their adventures. Sir Walter alone 
spoke but little, and smiled not, and his face became more 
melancholy as they approached the town. 

The Countess was not waiting for them. They had 
been away already a month, and their last enterprise had 
been so resolute and so quickly accomplished, that the 
news of it had not yet reached Jeanne. But on arriving 
at the gates of Hennebon, Walter Manny perceived on 
the ramparts a young girl seated by the side of an old 
woman, both waiting as only those do who labour under 
great anxiety of mind. 

Since the knight's departure Odette had come and sat 
down on the ramparts every day with Dame Gudule, to 
whom she had opened her heart. The old Flemish woman 
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related the sieges in which she had assisted, the wounded 
she had saved, and the dead she had buried ; and in a 
trembling voice she told how her three sons had perished 
in one of Lord Louis s battles (the father of the Coun- 
tess) ; and she prophesied that Aubrey would return a 
free man, laden with booty, and ready to marry Odette. 
The young girl rarely answered : she looked unceasingly 
along the dusty road and fields which surrounded Hen- 
nebon, and which had lately been so verdant, but which 
the long sojourn of the French had laid waste. She 
only quitted this melancholy spectacle to contemplate 
the sullen sea, full of vessels : her soul was sad even unto 
death, and she could do nothing but pray. 

All at once she raised her head : she could only see a 
cloud of dust on the horizon, but the wind had brought 
to her ear the clash of arms and horses' feet. The noise 
became more distinct : one could not yet recognize the 
banners,' but a troop could be seen in the distance ad- 
vancing quickly. Odette's heart beat so fast that she 
had to support herself against the battlements. 

" These are them ! " she said at last, in a stifled tone, 
distinguishing Sir Walter Manny's and Sir Amauri de 
Clisson's colours. 

Dame Gudule put on her spectacles. 

"A lion couchant in a field gules," murmured she. 
'' It is well." 

Odette was standing on the ramparts with eyes fixed 
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on the soldiers who marched behind the knights. She 
examined them with a quick glance ; then returning to 
Sir Walter, she sought behind him for the body-guard 
who was to gain liberty and happiness by his side, and 
would surely not have quitted him. 

When she discovered that Aubrey was not there — that 
his tall figure, curly hair, and laughing eyes did not form 
a part of his troop — she sank down with a groan. 

The door was on the point of opening, and the Coun- 
tess, warned by the sentinels, had descended with all 
speed from the castle to meet her brave partizans, when 
a woman threw herself in the dust before Sir Walter 
Manny's litter. 

It was Odette, who could bear suspense no longer. 

"Aubrey.?" asked she with her eyes more than with 
her lips. 

The knight's voice trembled violently. Pointing to 
the far-off plain, he said, 

" He has fallen yonder like a Christian, whilst setting 
free the prisoners." 

The young girl heard no more, and Dame Gudule 
caught her in her arms. 

At the same moment Jeanne called Sir Walter Manny 
to her, much astonished that he stopped to speak to a 
servant when the mistress awaited him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DEPARTURE OF THE COUNTESS. 

[HARLES of BLOIS' affairs were certainly 
going on well, but he had still a great many 
towns and castles to conquer before he would 
find himself master of the Duchy of Brittany, and his 
allies began to leave him to wage his wars at his own ex- 
pense. " Make peace until Whitsuntide," said they to him. 
** We shall then have time to return to our domains, and 
see to our affairs, and we will begin again in the summer." 
Jeanne's advisers also said to her, " If you could come to 
England, madame, as Walter Manny advised, and pray 
our lord the King to come and fight in France, then Sir 
Charles's allies will be too much occupied to come to his 
assistance ; and if you then pursue your battles amongst 
the Bretons, you will soon drive all your enemies out of 
the Duchy." 

The Countess had no great wish to sign the truce. 
She dreaded the intrigues of her enemies during her 
absence ; but she thoroughly looked into the state of 
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her affairs, and felt that she was not in a fit state to hold 
out alone against the strength of the French army. 

"I will go and seek King Edward," said she at last. 
" My father served him well, and my lord did him homage. 
He is bound to protect my little child." 

The treaty was hardly signed when Jeanne began 
making preparations for her departure. Since the day 
on which Odette had learnt her fate from the lips of 
Sir Walter Manny, she had not quitted her room, but 
remained plunged in a silent stupor, as if her soul had 
taken flight with that of Aubrey's. Dame Gudule 
tended her with a motherly kindness which softened the 
natural sharpness of the old woman's temper. 

She came one morning into the young girl's room 
without being perceived by her. Odette was seated near 
the window, with her hands lying idle in her lap and eyes 
fixed on the sea. 

^'You will soon be on the other side," said the old 
woman briefly. " Madame departs in three days." 

Odette rose up. 

"And if Aubrey returns ! " said she, rousing herself for 
the first time from her melancholy dejection. '* He said, 
* Perhaps I shall not die — say so to Odette.' I wait for 
him." 

Gudule shrugged her shoulders. 

"An enemy's soldier left on the road," muttered she. 

" He made me promise to wait five years before going 
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into a convent," continued the young girl, whose reason 
seemed to get clearer by degrees. " If madame takes me 
across the seas, he will not know where to find me." 

She had not shed one tear since the fatal day, but now 
she wept. Gudule quitted her without making any reply, 
and re-entering a moment after, said, 

" Madame will take Yvone instead of you. She only 
takes six maidens with her besides the grooms." 

" Do we remain here } " asked the poor child, accus- 
tomed to see herself deposed from her place by others. 

*' No, certainly not ! What could you do in the midst 
of solc^ers } Madame is resolved to send those of her 
women whom she does not take with her to her cousin, 
the Queen of Bohemia. You will be well taken care of, 
as the Queen's household is almost like a convent." 

Odette let herself fall again into her seat : little did it 
matter now to her the change of service. All hope and 
love was buried in the unknown tomb of Aubrey. In 
the depth of her heart she had no hope of seeing him 
again ; but she had not seen his corpse — she had not 
kissed his icy lips ; and her promise would long detain 
her from the shelter which a convent offered. 

Jeanne did not trouble herself about the sorrow of her 
maiden ; more important affairs occupied her thoughts. 
The Queen of Bohemia would not know that the young 
Breton girl had lost her all, on a December morning, on 
the great road to Carhaix. Provided that the embroi- 
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derers were skilful and the lutes well tuned, little did it 
signify to the ladies whether their maidens were happy 
or sad. 

Only the good Sir Walter Manny thought of the poor 
maiden, deprived of her friend and protector ; and at the 
moment of departure for England, whither he was escort- 
ing the Countess, he gave a purse to Dame Gudule, 
begging her to give it to the young girl whom he had 
promised to marry to poor Aubrey. 

" She departed yesterday for the household of the 
Queen of Bohemia, who is at present in Paris," said 
Dame Gudule ; " but I will keep this sum : it shall be 
her dowry when she enters the convent." 

" Poor Aubrey ! " said Sir Walter ; and he offered his 
hand to the Countess, to assist her into her ship. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA — REUNION. 

DETTE was seated in the great hall of the 
Duke of Bourbon's hotel in Paris. The Queen 
of Bohemia had come the preceding year to 
visit her father ; but, having since had the sorrow of losing 
him, she had prolonged her stay to settle the rights of 
succession. Married when quite young to a blind prince 
much older than herself, Beatrice of Bourbon had been 
ill received by the haughty descendants of Elizabeth, 
heiress of Bohemia, the first wife of John of Luxembourg. 
Having no children, she had devoted her life to good 
works and acts of devotion. She generally lived in one 
of her castles in Bohemia, where, until her visit to her 
father's hotel at Paris, she had led a religious life, and 
made her maidens lead the same. The Countess Jeanne's 
discipline had also been strict : for two years her maidens 
had but seldom quitted the castle of Hennebon, and had 
suffered the inconveniences of a prolonged siege ; but the 
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disturbances of war, the assaults, sorties, knights' rides 
into the country, their return, and booty, and the won- 
ders with which the monks and travellers entertained the 
curious round the hall fires in the evenings — all these 
incidents of a stormy life had charmed the weary Bretons. 
But in Paris, in the city of 200,000 souls, who swarmed 
the streets and thoroughfares, the Queen of Bohemia, 
shut up with her ladies in the Hotel de Bourbon, em- 
ployed her time in repeating her prayers, embroidering 
church decorations, and visiting the sick whom she had 
gathered together, having transformed a large room into 
a hospital during her sojourn in Paris. 

The greater part of her young maidens lamented sotto 
voce the monotony of their existence. The two maidens 
who had accompanied Odette resembled wild birds who 
had been suddenly shut up in a cage, and were ready to 
dash their heads against the bars. They escaped, under 
a thousand pretexts, to their room, where, by climbing 
on the edge of the window, they could just see the bridges 
of the Seine. 

*' If at least our lady the Queen would go and dispense 
alms in the town ! " they said. " One day the bridge of 
the blind, to-morrow the bridge of the lame or paralytic, 
or to the bridge of the lepers. So little goes on here ! " 
said they. 

" There is so much to see in Paris, and we have seen 
nothing ! " sighed the maidens, recalled to their work by 

6 — 2 
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Dame Phil^bute, who was in charge of the management 
of the Queen's women. 

Odette did not complain : she did not take her eyes off 
her work on an alb she was embroidering. Her quick 
fingers traced flowers in brilliant colours : gold and silver 
found under her diligent hands different designs. But 
her soul was elsewhere. She travelled in thought into 
Brittany, from prison to prison, from dungeon to dungeon ; 
she tried to figure to herself the dark tower and deep 
subterranean dungeon where the dying man had perhaps 
been lowered ; she saw the bundle of straw, the pitcher 
of water, the black bread, and the wounded man slowly 
expiring in solitude. The torpor of her soul had dis- 
appeared, and sad thoughts had taken their place ; she 
spent long hours in the chapel kneeling before the altar, 
overwhelmed with despair, and seeking instinctively a 
refuge with God, though without power in herself to pray. 

When the Queen appeared in the chapel at the hour 
of prayer ordained by the Church, she often observed 
her maiden rising hastily, and hastening to her place in 
the background to take part in the service. Beatrice of 
Bourbon had embraced her religious life from an empty 
heart, and by loneliness, so that she had never fathomed 
great grief of soul ; and the faded complexion and sad 
looks of the young girl was to her an object of astonish- 
ment, almost amounting to curiosity. 

**Do you know why the young maiden, whom my 
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cousin Jeanne sent me, is so sad, and passes so many 
long hours in the church ?" she asked of Dame Phil^bute, 
one day. 

The dame shrugged her shoulders. She was more 
courteous in her manners, and her voice was less harsh, 
and her orders given more politely than Dame Gudule's ; 
but she had not such a warm heart as, the old Flemish 
woman, and had never loved nor lost any one. 

** She was to have married a young soldier, I believe," 
said she, " but he was killed in a sortie of the English 
knights." 

"All!" said the Queen ; " the English that the Countess 
brought against my Lord of Brittany and his noble allies, 
I suppose. My father has told me all about it." 

And she thought no more about Odette. 

Other people did not so easily forget. The Queen 
had always been accustomed to take her French and 
German chaplains about with her wherever she went 
Her household was in a great measure composed of 
noblemen and ladies belonging to her kingdom, but she 
had retained some French servants, and the two priests 
who had accompanied her when she had left her native 
land. 

One of them was a white-haired old man, bent with 
age, but on whose wrinkled brow the habit of command 
was still written. His blue eyes, dimmed with age, 
still brightened when he read the Gospel or heard any 
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great sufferings or brave actions related. He had been a 
captain before he had become a priest, but he had left his 
wife and children in a little half-ruined castle belonging 
to him, whilst he was fighting in the Duke's campaign ; 
but one of his neighbours, also his enemy, had attacked 
the defenceless tower by night, and the knight's wife had 
perished while trying to cover with her body the cradle 
of her children, who were massacred by her side. 

The captain obtained justice, the Duke having rased 
the criminal's castle to the ground ; but the grief of the 
husband and father had driven him to seek shelter in a 
cloister, from whence he had come forth ten years later 
to accompany Madame Beatrice, whom he had known as 
a child, to the Court of Bohemia, where she had found so 
little happiness. The old priest had noticed Odette, and 
had read in her eyes the sorrow which consumed her life. 
It made him sad to see the poor child remain in the 
darkness of grief, in perfect ignorance of the consolation 
he had found at the foot of the cross. 

Odette, absorbed in sad thoughts, was one day remain- 
ing seated in the chapel after service. The silence which 
reigned around her at last awoke her from her reverie ; 
and, raising her eyes, she encountered the compassionate 
gaze of the old priest. His deep and kind sympathy 
entered like balm into the poor child's soul ; and, rising 
suddenly, she moved towards the old man, murmuring, 
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"My father, you have suffered, as I have: teach me to 
be as submissive as you are." 

The old priest made no reply, but, gently laying his 
hand on the young girl's bent head, pointed with his 
finger towards the crucifix. 

" See there One who has suffered, and who consoles," 
said he, in a low voice. 

And he left Odette prostrate in the church. 

Day by day — thanks to the old priest — Odette began 
to recover strength to receive consolation. By this time 
the Queen had returned again to an old castle in Bohemia. 
The autumn wind whistled in the surrounding forests, the 
solitude was entire, and the hospital and church divided 
the Queen's days. Her women embroidered without re- 
laxation. 

Odette had made no objection at the last moment to 
leave France. Hope had died out of her heart. She had 
made up her mind that Aubrey was dead : he had no 
doubt expired on the road before his enemies could hurt 
him any further. It must be in the life eternal that she 
must henceforth seek for him who would return to earth 
no more. All pleasures had now become indifferent to 
him ; but with the certainty of separation had come the 
hope of reunion. Odette waited patiently for the moment 
when she would be free to enter into a convent, and be 
released from the promise she had made to Aubrey. 
She had accepted the blow which had fallen on her ; she 
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had bent her head under God's hand, and the blessed 
consolations of the love of Jesus Christ had filled her 
soul with peace and submission. She prayed, she hoped, 
she waited, and on her heavenward path she comforted 
and consoled all those who suffered. 

No visitor was so joyfully welcomed in the hospital as 
the pale Odette. She had learnt enough German to enable 
her to understand the sick people who lay groaning in the 
hospital, or the serfs who suffered in their huts ; and the 
Queen allowed her liberty to devote her life to the un- 
happy ones. 

'* It is a sister of mercy whom you have in your house- 
hold, madam," said the old priest. 

The Queen had felt a certain liking and great respect 
for the young Breton maiden, and without giving up a 
great deal, Beatrice of Bourbon had accepted that great 
truth of fraternity that the Christian Church alone, truly 
teaches. 

Three years had elapsed since Odette had first come 
to Bohemia, and since her arrival she had never left the 
castle. The Queen, whenever she held her Court in any 
town of her kingdom, always left the young Breton girl 
at the head of her hospital, and gave her the distribu- 
tion of her charities among her serfs and the sick of her 
land. The old chaplain did not stir either : he had be- 
come too infirm to travel ; and Odette lavished on him all 
the care which a young girl deeply grateful felt towards 
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one who had showed to her the only consolation of the 
afflicted. 

The solitude had been complete in the castle for several 
months, and the Queen's absence and that of her ladies 
had been prolonged longer than usual this time. 

But one morning, a troop of servants arrived in the 
courtyard, bringing instructions to Odette from her mis- 
tress to pack up and prepare for departure the coffers 
and goods which she had left behind. 

"The Queen reckons on returning to France for the 
winter, to be with Madame Isabelle of France," wrote 
Dame Phil^bute, " whilst my lord her brother fights 
in the King's name against Lord Derby's inroads into 
Languedoc and Gascony." 

A new desire filled Odette's soul. After reading Dame 
Philebute's letter, a great desire seized her to return to 
France, to see Hennebon again, and then to enter a con- 
vent at Carhaix or Nantes — as near as possible to the 
place where Aubrey had died — and to remain there in 
peace to the end of her days. The remembrance of her 
country, the love and grief which were quenched but not 
blotted out of the young girl's faithful heart, awakened 
in her with an unsurmountable power. She ran into 
the old priest's room, who exclaimed, on seeing her, in 
surprise at her bright eyes and heightened colour, 

" What has happened, my child ? and who has made 
your heart so joyful ? " 
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As she was about to reply, Odette hesitated. Remorse 
had seized her. If she went away, she thought, the old 
chaplain would be lonely, and he would die solitary. 

He repeated his question. 

" Madame goes to France," she replied falteringly. 

"And would take you with her ?" asked the old man, 
fixing his ey^ on her with a searching look. " May God 
be praised ! I have hardly dared to hope before I died 
to have a chance of placing you again in her hands, to 
see your country again, and to leave you in peace till 
the end of your days." 

Odette blushed, and knelt down by the old man's 
chair, saying, 

" You are very good, my father, and a true disciple of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. I am only an ungrateful person 
with a forgetful heart ; for madame has not asked for me, 
and I have no thoughts save of you and returning to 
France. But I shall not go. I shall remain with you as 
long as you need my care." 

The old man listened attentively to her words, and, 
getting up from his arm-chair, said in a tone of com- 
mand, 

" By your obedience you shall go. When it has pleased 
God " [here he made the sign of the cross] " to make me 
desolate, He will assist me in His mercy by filling me 
with His grace. If He has been sufficient for me all my 
long life, He will suffice me in the hour of death. You 
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will be quite alone here after I am gone, and I cannot 
leave you alone. You must write to madame what I 
shall dictate to you, in order that she may take you with 
her to the fair land of France, which I shall never see 
again." 

Odette bowed her head. The wise old man's devotion 
had scattered all her scruples, so she allowed her heart 
to beat freely at the idea of seeing France. Perhaps she 
would seek Aubrey's parents at Montfort, and she would 
hear the French language again. She wrote in a trem- 
bling hand the old priest's speech ; and in the meantime 
she redoubled her attentions towards him and in the 
cares of the hospital. 

They had not to wait long for the Queen's reply. She 
herself wrote to the old chaplain, and arranged without 
any difficulty to take Odette with her, " since a convent 
in Brittany pleases her more than my house," added she. 

The priest smiled. 

" One can well see that she has never loved," muttered 
he. He, who loved Odette as his own child, let her de- 
part without a word from himself of return, and without 
one sigh of regret, encouraging the poor child, whose 
heart seemed to fail her at the moment of departure for 
this long voyage to try a new phase of existence. 

But when the last adieux had been exchanged, and the 
last mule of the long cavalcade had disappeared in the 
windings of the forest, the old man sadly shut the little 
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window in his room, and, stretching out his hand towards 
the crucifix, for he could no longer kneel, raised his eyes 
towards heaven, saying in his heart, " Now I can die." 

Odette had not reached France before her old friend 
had drawn his last breath. 

The Queen of Bohemia's retinue was magnificent on 
this occasion, for her husband, John of Luxembourg, 
acompanied her to France. Wars and rumours of wars 
had begun again. Earl Derby's sorties in Gascony and 
Limoisin had caused so much anxiety to King Philippe, 
that he had sent his son, the Duke of Normandy, at the 
head of a considerable army, to oppose his attempts. 

The Count de Montfort had escaped from the Louvre 
where he had been detained so long, and, after returning 
for a short time to Brittany to be near his wife, had re- 
turned to King Edward III. in England. He was at the 
point of death at the time of the Queen of Bohemia's 
arrival in Paris. But the death of her husband did not 
affect Jeanne de Montfort any more than his captivity 
had done. 

" Our lord has been dead to us for four years, and, see 
you, his son is growing up," said she. 

She was powerfully supported by the English, and had 
already gained several victories over Charles of Blois. 

*' You will be sure to find her at Hennebon, if you go 
soon, ma mie" Dame Philibute had said to Odette. 

But the young girl had turned pale, and had answered. 
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" If God wills that there should be a treaty, I shall go 
to my country immediately, but I shall not travel in time 
of war." 

She therefore remained all the winter at the Hotel 
Bourbon. The return to France and the sound of her 
native language had slightly calmed the intensity of her 
desires. "But when I shall hear the Breton tongue 
spoken," said she, " I shall be still more glad, for Aubrey 
did not know French." 

Spring had come, and Odette had begun to tire of 
Paris, but no sign of peace was to be seen. The Duke of 
Bourbon was waging war in the south of France, but 
Madame Isabelle took pleasure in the fites and tourna- 
ments which the King her brother gave, and often took 
her sister-in-law with her, who this time had no hospital 
on hotel to herself. The young Breton maiden was sad : 
she felt herself out of place in the midst of this secular 
though grave household. 

Sir Charles of Blois had spent several days in Paris, 
in order to solicit fresh help from his uncle, and on his 
return to Brittany, Jeanne de Penthievre had accom- 
panied him, resolved on establishing herself at Nantes. 

"Well now, Odette," said Dame Phil^bute, "if the 
convent at Carhaix has still attractions for you, here 
is a good opportunity for you to travel without any 
danger." 

The young girl blushed ; she longed for rest and was 
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eager to devote her life ; but her heart, weared by suffer- 
ing, lacked the courage for new enterprises, and her old 
friend was no longer here to encourage her to move for- 
ward. But she nevertheless asked the Queen for her dis- 
charge, and, to her great astonishment, she had refused 
it to her. 

" No," said she to herself, " I shall want her later in 
the days of mourning ; for, I know not why, but my heart 
tells me that hard times are coming." 

Odette had obeyed, happy to find that her mistress 
bore some attachment towards her. 

Beatrice de Bourbon allowed herself to be dragged by 
her sister-in-law beyond the strict and pious life she had 
so willingly chosen. But she had not given it up with- 
out remorse, and she wished, when times grew worse, 
to keep about her the innocent looks and tender hands of 
Odette. She felt she could rely on the heart full of hope 
and faith, and in her selfish foresight she was anxious to 
cross the wishes of her maiden. 

" She will have plenty of time to enter a convent after- 
wards," she said to herself. 

The King of England was on the^point of landing at 
the Hogue, resolved, he said, to decide in this country 
the question of his inheritance with his adversary, Phi- 
lippe of Valois. It was the nth of July, 1346, and as 
King Edward set foot on the shore, "he fell with such 
violence," says Froissart, "that the blood rushed from 
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his nose. The knights who were near him holp him to 
rise, saying to him, ' Dear sir, let us entreat you to return 
to your ship and not think of landing, for this is an un- 
fortunate omen/ The King instantly replied, 'Why, I 
look upon it as very favourable, and a sign that the land 
is desirous of me.' And with this reply every one was 
pleased." 

Around King Philippe, in Paris, every one was very 
much exasperated. Not only did he press his great vassals 
from all parts of his country to join him (of course, except- 
ing those who had been already overrun by the English), 
but the King of Bohemia and his son Charles, King of the 
Romans, the Emperor of Germany, the Count of Hai- 
nault, and the Duke of Lorraine had taken part with the 
King of France, and prepared themselves to march with 
him against the English. Each day brought news of 
fresh ravages in Normandy, and King Philippe got his 
army in readiness to take the field against the English, 
who were now marching against Paris. In the capital 
great uneasiness already prevailed, as the markets there, 
generally stocked with provisions from Normandy and 
the surrounding region of the Isle of France, began to 
find themselves scantily provisioned, and the market- 
place, generally stocked with beef, was nearly empty. 
All the churches were filled with citizens, who assembled 
there in great numbers to pray to God and St. Genevieve 
to defend the good town of Paris. 
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In this general panic, pious hearts had redoubled their 
good works, hoping thus to win God's favour. Amongst 
their number was the Queen of Bohemia, who, troubled 
in her conscience by the unaccustomed diversions in 
which she had taken part, went in procession from church 
to church, distributing alms to the poor who thronged 
the porches, and re-assembled in a room of the Hotel 
Bourbon the sick and infirm whom the priests pointed 
out to her. 

Madame Isabelle of France made no objection to her 
sister-in-law's devotions, "provided," said she, "you do 
not ask me to help you to take care of these villeins. 
Odette can do my prayers, as well as her own," added 
she, laughing. And she graciously consented to all the 
demands which the young Breton maiden made in favour 
of the poor and sick gathered together in the palace. 

Whilst prayers were being offered up in Paris, the two 
Kings had at last met in Picardy. Edward had forced 
the ford of Blanchetaque, which was guarded by Godemar 
de Fai, placed there by Philippe of Valois, and had en- 
camped on the borders of the Forest of Crecy, in Pon- 
thieu, five leagues from Abbeville, where he had found 
the King of France waiting for him. His troops were so 
tired that the English King was determined not long to 
keep them back, but to give battle, though the enemy's 
numbers were greater than his own. 

" Let us post ourselves here," said he, " for I am deter- 
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mined I shall go no farther, as I have seen our enemies ; 
and I have good reason to wait for them, as I am now 
on the lawful inheritance of my lady mother, whidi was 
given her on her marriage, and I am resolved to defend 
it against my adversary, Philippe of Valois." 

He was obeyed : the tents were pitched, and the Eng- 
lish camp formed themselves in the open plain. The 
French had not stirred from Abbeville : the King, know- 
ing that King Edward had stopped near Crecy, seemed 
to wait for them. " He was in good spirits," says Froissart, 
" and said that, if it pleased God, they would fight their 
enemies on the morrow." This was Friday, the 25th of 
August, and the French King entertained at his hotel all 
the great lords of his army, making a great feast, and 
entreated them that they would always remain in friend- 
ship with each other, and be friends without jealousy, 
and courteous without pride ; and every one promising 
this, the feast continued joyously, and it was late before 
the French retired to their lodgings. 

Whilst the French were drinking and diverting them- 
selves, King Edward was on his knees in his oratory, 
praying God that if he should fight his enemies on the 
morrow, he might come off with honour. 

At break of day, the King of England, accompanied 
by his son the Prince of Wales, attended Mass, and after- 
wards communicated. On leaving church, he arranged 
his army in battle array, forming them into three bat- 
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talions, which were to be commanded by himself, the 
Prince of Wales, and the. Earl of Northampton. When 
the three battalions had been formed, and each earl, baron, 
and knight knew what he had to do, the King of England 
then mounted a little palfrey, bearing a white wand in 
his hand, accompanied by his marshals, rode at a foot's 
pace from rank to rank, encouraging and entreating all 
his lords that they would guard his honour and defend 
his right. He spoke so gently and so cheerfully, that 
all who were dispirited were immediately comforted by 
seeing and hearing him. 

By the time he had visited all his battalions, and 
entreated his men to do their work well, it was nearly 
twelve o'clock, so he retired to his own battalion, ordering 
all of them to eat heartily, and to drink a glass. When 
they had done this, they returned to their battalions as 
ordered by the marshals, and seated themselves on the 
ground to rest, their helmets and bows before them, in 
order that they might be fresher when their enemies 
came, as it was the English King's intention to await his 
adversary the King of France and his powerful army. 

King Philippe had also risen early, and had attended 
Mass, surrounded by all his lords ; the soldiers were 
lodged in the villages around Abbeville, and many, of 
the captains were posted at St. Rusquier. It was said 
that the French King's army counted upwards of sixty 
thousand men, and that of the English King only twenty- 
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five thousand men at the most ; but King Philippe had 
ten thousand Genoese and a number of common people 
enrolled without order amongst his troops. The roads 
between Abbeville and Crecy were covered with common 
people, who, as soon as the French King had begun his 
march, and was within three leagues of the enemy, drew 
their swords, crying out, " Kill ! kill ! " 

The knights kept on advancing in the midst of this con- 
fusion, without orders or instructions. Philippe's advisers 
said to him, 

" Sire, it will be advisable that you should form your 
battalions in battle order, so that those on foot should 
not be trampled on by the horsemen, and send three or 
four of your knights to reconnoitre the enemy, to find 
out how strong they are." 

These words pleased the King ; and he sent, therefore, 
three or four knights, who approached so near the Eng- 
lish, that they could clearly distinguish their position. 
The English plainly perceived their reason for doing so ; 
however, they took no notice of it, and suffered them to 
return in peace. 

The four knights then rejoined the French King and 
lords, who were slowly advancing to meet them. 

" Well, my lords, what news } " asked Philippe ; and 
as none of the knights would speak before their com- 
panions, the King at last addressed himself to Moyne 
de Basile, a valiant man, and one who had performed 

7—2 
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several "brave deeds, and esteemed one of the best knights 
in the world. He was in the service of the King of 
Bohemia, who always kept him close to his person. 

*^ Sire," said Mojme de Basile, " I will speak, since it 
pleases you ; but under t*he correction of my companions. 
The English are drawn up in three battalions awaiting 
you, but I advise you for my part that you let your men 
halt here for to-day ; for, before the rear can come up, and 
the army be drawn out in battle array, it will be very 
late, and your men will be tired, whilst the enemy will 
be fresh and rested. To-morrow you can draw up your 
army at leisure, and find out at what side they will attack 
you ; for, rest assured, they will await you." 

This wise counsel pleased King Philippe, and the mar- 
shals rode towards the front, and the others to the rear, 
crying out, 

" Halt banners, in the name of the King and St. Denis ! " 

The foremost rank halted at this order, but the knights 
behind pressed onwards, saying that they would not halt 
till they were as forward as the front. When the fore- 
most found themselves joined by their companions, they 
advanced in their turn ; and though King Philippe had 
acted prudently the night before by making the lords 
promise to remain good friends without envy and without 
pride, none now kept their promise, and nobody followed 
the counsel of the good knight Moyne de Basile. 

** There were," says Froissart, "so many great men 
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and lords, that each, one wished to show his courage, and 
neither of the marshals could make themselves heard or 
obeyedJ' 

They kept on advancing without order of battle, with- 
out chie^ without instructions, men on foot pushed on by 
the knights, and knights mixed up with soldiers, without 
seeking to retain order. Fields disappeared before the 
immense army, and already the dark masses of forest 
had detached them from the horizon. " The English ! " 
the first ranks cried out ; and, perceiving the enemy so 
near, they began to draw back, frightened, in disorder, 
perceiving their imprudence in advancing ; those behind, 
believing the foremost were fighting, retired perplexed. 
The confusion increased every moment ; and the King, 
seeing that the hour was come, cried out to his marshals, 
for his blood boiled in his veins on the sight of the 
English, 

^Make our Genoese pass on, and begin the battle in 
the name of God and St. Denis 1 " 

The Genoese were tired. They had marched for six 
hours on foot, all armed, and carrying their crossbows ; 
and they said to their commanders, they were not fit to 
do great things that day. These words flew from rank 
to rank, and came at last to the Count d'Alenjon, who, 
on hearing it, said, 

" Scoundrels ! of what avail is it, after joining us, to 
act like cowards at the last moment } " 
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Whilst the Genoese were hesitating and loitering over 
their crossbows, the heavens had become dark, rain began 
to fall, accompanied by thunder and lightning, and before 
this rain, struggling with the tempest, such a great flight 
of crows hovered above the battalions, that certain wise 
knights said that this was a sign of a great battle and 
much bloodshed. 

Shortly after the sky cleared up, but the sun shone in 
the Frenchmen's eyes, and the English had it on their 
backs. They had quietly risen on seeing their enemies 
advance, and fell each into the place assigned him in the 
battalions. The Prince of Wales's battalion was fore- 
most, with the archers ranged in front in the shape of a 
portcullis. 

The Genoese had meanwhile re-assembled themselves, 
and on the order to advance being given, they approached 
the English, setting up a loud cry, hoping by this to 
astonish the English ; but they remained quite still with- 
out seeming to take any notice of it. They then set up 
a second cry and advanced a little, but the English re- 
mained as before. The third time they hooted, and 
pushing forward, bent their bows and let them fly. Then 
the English archers advanced in their turn, and let fall so 
thick a shower of arrows on the Genoese, that it seemed 
as if it snowed. 

When the Genoese, who had never been taught to meet 
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such archers as the English, felt the arrows pierce their 
heads and faces, they were soon discomfited, and, cutting 
their crossbows and throwing them on the ground, turned 
and fled. But behind them were stationed a line of 
soldiers ; and King Philippe, indignant at seeing them 
fall back, cried out angrily to them, 

"Kill me those scoundrels, for they stop our road 
without reason!" 

The men-at-arms did not require to be told a second 
time. In vain did the Genoese cling to their horses' bits, 
stirrups, and arms : they were shot both before and be- 
hind, and fell in such great numbers that they could not 
rally again. The English archers continued shooting, and 
by reason of the great press, did not lose one of their 
arrows, which pierced the bodies of the men and horses, 
which were only able to rise by great efforts. 

Whilst the soldiers were opening a bloody path through 
the Genoese — striking down their friends before their 
enemies — the King of Bohemia, surrounded by his men, 
had heard that the battle had begun. 

" How do our people keep the ranks } " said he to 
Moyne de Basile, who kept by his side. 

" My lord," said the knight, in a sad voice, "the Genoese 
are discomfited, and the King has commanded them to 
be shot down ; and our men and theiris are in such great 
disorder, falling one upon the other, that we greatly hinder 
them." 
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"Ah," replied the King, "it is a bad sign for us ! Where 
IS my son. Sir Charles ? " 

" We do not know, my lord," replied the knights, " but 
we believe that he is fighting." 

The blind King raised his gaimtleted hand towards 
heaven, and after a moment's silence said, 

" Gentlemen, you are all my people and my friends at 
arms. This day, therefore, as I am blind, lead me so far 
into the battle that I may . strike one stroke with my 
sword." 

The knights looked at each other : they all knew what 
the King required of them ; "but," says Froissart, "they 
gratified his wish and advanced towards the enemy, and 
in order that they might not lose him in the crowd, they 
fastened all the reins of their horses together." 

They advanced steadily, their horses' bridles all tied 
together, with the blind King at their heaxL The English 
ranks opened before them, and the good ICing John rode 
forward so valiantly, giving two or three good strokes 
with his sword, and all those with him threw themselves 
so bravely on the English, that they were all slain ; and 
on the morrow they were found oa the ground all around 
their lord, none parted. 

Whilst John of Luxembourg was being killed in the 
French King's quarrel, his son, the King of the Romans, 
had come in good order to the battle ; but when he saw 
that the battle was going against them, he retired, "and 
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I do not know which road he took^" says Froissart The 
Count John of Hainault's standard-bearer — ^the Lord of 
Senzelle — had forced his way through the English ranks, 
and arrived at the other side severely wounded. He had 
fallen into a ditch, and would have died if his page, who 
had followed him bearing the banner,, had not put him 
on a fresh horse; but he did not return the way he came, 
as he would have found it difficult, from the crowd. 

The great French lords fought valiantly. They had 
broken the ranks of archers, and were now fighting hand 
to hand with their enemies. The Prince of Wales's bat- 
talion had been roughly attacked. The King had sur- 
rounded him with the flower of his army, and had sent 
the Earl of Northampton and Lord Arundel to his aid. 
King Edward held himself apart, and the knights sur- 
rounding the Prince sent a message to his father by a 
knight, saying, 

" Sir, the Earl of Warwick, and the other knights who 
are fighting around your son, are vigorously attacked by 
the French, and they entreat that you would come to 
their assistance ; for if their numbers increase, he will 
have enough to do." 

The King looked at the knight, who was called Sir 
Thomas Norwich, and replied, 

" Is my son dead or unhorsed, that he cannot support 
himself?" 

" Not so, my lord, God be praised ! " said the knight. 
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*'but he is in so hot an engagement, that he is in great 
need of your aid." 

" Now, Sir Thomas, return back to those who sent you, 
and say to them from me not to send for me again ; for 
let what will happen, as long as my son has life ; and say 
that I command them to let my son win his spurs, for I 
am determined, if it pleases God, that all the glory and 
honour of this day shall be given to him, and to those 
into whose hands I have intrusted him." 

The knight returned to his masters with this answer ; 
but already the strength of the French army had dimi- 
nished. King Philippe saw with despair his men falling 
under the swords of the English, and he rode forward in 
hopes of rejoining his brother, the Count d'Alengon, and 
the Count of Flanders, who were still fighting against 
the Prince of Wales's battalion ; but the Count John of 
Hainault had seen the two Princes fall, and seizing his 
horse's bridle, had forced him to look round. The ranks 
emptied more and more of the knights and soldiers who 
had accompanied him to the field of battle, and a handful 
of men only remained. 

" Sire," said Count John, " come, now, while there is 
time. Do not expose yourself so simply. If you have 
lost this battle, you will be the conqueror another time." 

And he carried him by force from the terrible field, 
where lay all his great lords. Four barons only accom- 
panied him ; and if the enemy had wished to pursue 
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them, the French King would have easily fallen into his 
adversaries' hands ; but the English did not move from 
their places to run after fugitives. 

The unhappy King rode on "complaining and lament- 
ing of his men," till he came to the Castle of La Broyes. 
The gates was shut and the portcullis raised, as it was a 
dark night, and a thick fog covered the whole country. 
The King called for the governor in a loud voice, and 
bade him come on the ramparts. The governor was in- 
formed that six knights were at the gate asking for ad- 
mittance. He already knew the issue of the battle from 
the flying fugitives who had passed under the castle walls. 

" They are some Frenchmen in distress," said he ; and 
quitting his supper, which was just being served, he 
mounted the ramparts. 

" Who calls here at this hour .? " asked he, in a loud 
voice. 

Count John of Hainault advanced a step forward, but 
the King stopped him. 

" Open ! open ! " cried he : " it is the unfortunate King 
of France." 

The governor soon ran down to the gates, the bridge 
was lowered, and the King entered. He was in an ex- 
hausted state ; his helmet and cuirass bore traces of the 
battle. Two horses had been killed under him, and since 
the morning he had not tasted anything. He was seated 
directly at the supper-table, and the governor hastened 
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to bring wine and the most delicate meats his house could 
furnish. The King had buried his face in his hands, and 
none dared to speak to him. When the repast was ready, 
Count John touched him lightly on the shoulder ; and 
the King started, and, Ufting his face, showed it covered 
with tears. 

"I have left my brother and a great number of my 
friends and companions there," said he. 

And his knights, as sad as himself, did not willingly 
show how tired they were. At midnight the King set 
out again, not willing to risk being taken in the castle, 
and rode as far as Amiens. There he stopped, declaring 
he would go no farther till he had learnt the truth about 
his men, and found out how many had escaped. He sent 
a knight to the Queen his wife, at Paris^ who was in a 
great state of anxiety, as also were her sister the Duchess 
of Bourbon and her cousin the Queen of Bohemia. 

Whilst the fugitive King's scant retinue was journeying 
towards Amiens, the King of England had descended 
from the eminence he had occupied all day, without 
having taken off his helmet. Night had come, and the 
English heard no more crying or shouting to particular 
lords or their banners, and they were making great fires 
and lighting torches in the battle-field. The young Prince 
was still in the middle of the barons who had so valiantly 
served him. His father advanced towards him, and, tak- 
ing his son in his arms, said. 
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" Good son, God give you good perseverance : yon are 
my son, as you have loyally acquitted yourself, and are 
worthy to be a sovereign ! " 

The young Prince, quite overcome, bent his knee on 
the ground, and Tcissed his father's hand. 

" To you I owe all I have," he modestly said. 

King Edward had forbidden all rejoicings, whilst people 
in Paris were weeping, so the English congratulated them- 
selves in silence in their camp. The grief was deep in 
France. Few had understood the necessity of having an 
experienced chief and united army ; and the fine appear- 
ance and bravery of the lords who composed it, and the 
good right of King Philippe, had given confidence even to 
the most timid ones. The Hotel Bourbon was plunged into 
. mourning : the Queen of Bohemia had lost at the same 
time both her husband and kingdom, and the Duchess of 
Bourbon wept for her brother the Count of Alengon, and 
saw the crown tottering on the brow of King Philippe. 
She was also anxious about her husband, who was still 
fighting in Gascony. 

Odette went from one Princess to the other, offering to 
each of them in turn the gift of consolation that she had 
found in God's love and in the service of the poor ; but 
while wrapt up in exercises of devotion, neither the one 
nor the other could understand her deeper thoughts or the 
loftier mysteries, and they wept for the joys and blessings 
of this world, without discerning heaven opened to them. 
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" What remains for me to do below ? " said Beatrice to 
her faithful servant. " I have no children : those of my 
husband have always disliked me, and certainly I shall 
not return to Bohemia to expose myself to their con- 
tempt I wish to found a convent, Odette, on the lands of 
my appanage ; you will be of use to me there, as we can 
make you the Superior, and I shall be Sister Beatrice." 

Odette smiled, and looked archly at the Queen muffled 
up in widow's weeds. 

" If you will let me go soon to the convent at Carhaix, 
I shall make my noviciate there; and when madame shall 
have founded her convent, she can recall me if it pleases 
her." 

" It will be as soon as I can go to my estates," replied 
the Queen. "But do you wish to leave me already, 
Odette.?" 

" Madame has kept me back for a long time," replied 
the young girl, lifting her eyes full of tears. " I long 
to see Brittany and the paths which I trod long ago, 
Madame Jeanne de Penthi^vre is returning to Nantes, 
and will take me in her train if madame will allow me to 

go- 

The Queen coloured with vexation. 

*' You have never loved me," she said. 

Odette, in a calm voice, replied, 

" I have never dared to do so." Then she added, in a 
low voice, " but I have prayed for madame every day." 
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The Queen signed to her to leave her ; and when she 
found herself alone, she leant her head against the wood 
of her carved arm-chair, and, sighing, said, 

"When shall I find some one to whom to give my 
heart?" 

It was about a month after the battle of Crecy, about 
the end of September, that Jeanne de Penthifevre's retinue 
crossed the plain which surrounded Nantes. The horses 
went slowly, as they had had a long day, and were very 
tired. Odette, with her eyes filled with tears, and her 
heart filled with emotion, contemplated the fields in 
which she had once run in the joy fulness of youth and 
hope. All of a sudden she perceived in the distance a 
little cottage surmounted by a cross : the door was open, 
and a woman was on the door-step, ringing a little bell. 
Odette recognized in her Marie : at her feet played a 
child. Nothing had altered in the leper's hut : love had 
lasted as well as suffering. Eudes was always there, sick 
as before, doubtless more sick; but Marie had never 
left him, and God had left him his child. Odette raised 
her eyes towards heaven : the sight of Marie had given 
her fresh courage. 

" She has never left her husband," said she to herself; 
" and God, who has redeemed me on the cross, will not 
abandon me either." 

And thus, with her heart full of peace and confidence, 
she entered the convent at Carhaix. 
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She had been for several months at Carhaix, and all 
the nuns liked her, when she one day asked the Superior 
to be allowed to go outside the walls, accompanied by an 
older sister. She took the road which led to Hennebon : 
each moment she stopped to look around her, as past 
recollections came back to her. At last she fell on her 
knees, near a rock which rose abruptly in the midst of 
the plain, and at which place the soldiers who had accom- 
panied Sir Walter Manny had told Odette that Aubrey 
had fallen. 

Odette remained prostrated there a long time as if at 
a tomb, and when she at last raised her head, her brow 
was calm. 

" ' Why seek ye the living among the dead } ' " mur- 
mured she, in a low voice, as she gazed at the sky. 

Odette, wrapped in her sad thoughts and fresh recol- 
lections, had not perceived a soldier who had passed her 
on the path a moment before. Her novice's veil was 
lowered, but her step, and the low murmurs which had 
escaped her lips, had attracted the traveller's attention. 
The aged nun, agitated and anxious, hastened towards 
the young girl, anxious to make her hasten her steps ; 
but, as she took her hand to drag her away, she raised 
her veil for one instant, and the soldier made a step 
forward, and held out his arms, crying out, 

" Odette ! " 

She started at the name and tottered ; then she fell on 
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on her knees before him who called her. She seemed as 
if in a dream. Her eyes filled with tears : sometimes 
fixed on Aubrey, sometimes towslrds heaven. She kept 
on repeating, " ' Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?'" 

The brave man raised her up, gently saying 

" JLiving ! living, and a free man J I have sought you 
for five years." 

"And I have waited five years also^" murmured she, 
scarcely believing in her happiness. 

Aubrey, wounded, had been taken by the French, who 
had admired him for his heroism, and had languished 
for a long time in prison at Carhaix. The town had 
been retaken by the Bretons and English, when King 
Edward had come to wage war in Brittany in aid of the 
Countess of Montfort, and Sir Walter Manny had found 
the faithful soldier, whose death he had so bitterly re- 
gretted, inside the place, whose walls he had intended to 
blow up. He had taken him to England, and when the 
knight had returned again to France with King Edward, 
he had so much enriched his servant, that he was enabled 
to buy his freedom from the Countess of Montfort. 

Since then Aubrey had sought for Odette, and he had 
heard different rumours about her which had misled 
him — ^that she had married in Bohemia, and had there 
died in the odour of sanctity ; that she had taken care 
of the sick in the Hotel Bourbon, and had taken the 

8 
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pestilence; and, thirdly, that Madame Isabelle had mar- 
ried her to her seneschal. But Aubrey still continued 
his search for her ; and, drawn by a hidden instinct, had 
returned to Carhaix, near to the place where he had lan- 
guished so long, and for which Odette had had a similar 
attraction. 

All the convent knew Odette's history; and when 
she, transfigured with joy, and accompanied by Aubrey, 
entered the parlour, the Superior received them with a 
smile, and gave them her blessing. It was in the con- 
vent chapel that the marriage took place, as Aubrey 
would consent to but a short delay ; for he had said, 
" She may escape me again." 

On the same day, in Paris, Beatrice of Bourbon, the 
Queen Dowager of Bohemia, gave her hand in marriage 
to Eustace de Grauny, the young Lord of Bourguesnier, 
and this time she gave also her heart. 

Jeanne de Montfort continually waged war. 
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|N£ afternoon in May, 163 1, those passing to 
and fro in the town of Clermont, noticed a 
great commotion at the house of M. Etienne 
Pascal, the President of the Board of Excise. The doors 
were frequently opened, servants were going in and out, 
and so much noise and bustle might be heard from inside 
as to make those who were curious stop to peep in at the 
windows. 

A young girl, well grown and beautiful, but still a child, 
was giving orders with precocious decision, whilst servants 
were taking down the curtains, and packing up the glass, 
china, and linen. The walls were bare, for the fisumly 
portraits had already been removed. 

"What can have happened to the President ? " said the 
bystanders* *' He cannot be making such a clearance as 
this only to go to his country house. He must be medi- 
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tating some very great journey. Mademoiselle Pascal is 
very busy about the matter." 

And they turned away, pitying the young motherless 
girl, burdened with care beyond her years. 

Amongst the curious folk who were astonished at what 
was going on, might be found some better educated 
people, who were not above glancing into M. Pascal's 
house, and then stopping to discourse at their leisure. 

The weather was beautiful. The sky was clear, and 
the spring air that breathed in the streets came with full 
breezes from the mountains which rose majestically in 
the horizon. At their feet lay spread a rich green plain, 
covered with flocks and herds. What wonder if so much 
beauty attracted the wandering looks of the townspeople, 
whilst they discussed the strange resolution of the Pre- 
sident. 

" Can you tell me why he has sold his office, and is 
off to Paris ?" said a fat man, a small shopkeeper, who, 
having retired, had now nothing to do except to spy out 
and blame the actions of his neighbours. 

" It is reported that he wishes to bring up his only son 
at home," answered his interlocutor, whose black gown 
indicated his profession. " We other lawyers don't believe 
it a bit. He has had great trouble with the First Pre- 
sident, who differed from him in an important case (that 
of Trill^pe, you know), and who has never forgiven him 
for having made his own opinion prevail over the court" 
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" That would not oblige M. Pascal to retire," said the 
tradesman. " The First President could not do him 
serious harm." 

The lawyer smiled scornfully: the ignorant shop- 
keeper did not know the power of a First President 

''•His affairs must be embarrassed. I have heard him 
say that a house without a mistress, and children with- 
out a mother, soon get into disorder. People are con- 
stantly there. There is no lack of reasons in a widower's 
household why he should tell the world that he wishes 
to go and see his friends the learned men, and give ML 
Blaise a good education. I am not to be taken in that 
way. He would do well to get Mademoiselle Pascal 
married as quickly as possible, before the report of his 
ruin spreads." And the lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

The busybodies cast one more look into the house of 
Etienne Pascal. It was ringing with the sound of ham- 
mering, and since they had been standing there, they 
had twice seen the doors thrown open, and enormous 
cases carried out. 

" It looks as though they were going very soon ! " cried 
the tradesman ; and off he went at a great rate, to sow 
broadcast about the town his private opinion as to the 
state of M. Pascal's affairs. 

In spite of the incredulity of the gossips, and the sur- 
prise even of the more serious, it was to Paris, and for 
the education of his children, that M. Pascal was going. 
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He was a widower and sorrowftil, but his position at the 
Board of Excise, as well as his family relations, drew 
around him many people, and left him very little leisure. 
He could not devote himself to the duties of his office, 
and attend at the same time, as he would have wished to 
do, to the education of his only son, Blaise Pascal. Blaise 
was eight years old, Gilberte was twelve, and little Jacque- 
line nearly six. The father resolved to give up every- 
thing so as to devote himself entirely to his children. 

*'I think something might be made of Blaise," he said 
to the friends who expressed their surprise and disappro- 
bation ; "and I am hoping to do the work with my own 
hands." 

Prudent folk blamed M. Pascal, but those really at- 
tached to him were silent when they looked at little 
Blaise. That high protruding forehead;, those grave and 
penetrating eyes, that flexible but decided mouth, the 
remarkable beauty of the child, and the precocious facul- 
ties legible in his looks, excused the father's passionate 
affection, and the enormous sacrifice he was making for 
the education of this cherished son. 

" I have only him," he said, with a sigh. 

He was still young ; his family was respected ; he could 
easily have found a step-mother for his children amongst 
the young ladies of Clermont, and his friends had crften 
advised him to marry again — ^but he shook his head. 

•'My poor Antoinette has carried all my heart into 
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the tomb,/' he said : ''what remains belongs to my chil- 
dren." 

'' That is to say, to Blaise/' insinuated the mischievous. 

*" He is my only son/' said M. Pascal ; but as he spcdce, 
he cast a loving look upon his little Jacqueline. 

Gilberte was a person of importance, aheady at the 
head of the household. Blaise was playing with Jacque- 
line, helping her to pack up her dolls' wardrobes — a 
favourite amusement of the little girl's. The child was 
chatting with the ku^est of the dolls — a grave^iiaced 
abbess, with hands hidden in her long sleeves, and her 
white hood covered by a black veiL 

"We are going to Paris, Reverend Mother. We are 
going to see a great many people — ^great wise people — 
who will come into your parlour. — The Reverend Mother 
won't answer me, Jacqueline." 

But Jacqueline, who usually undertook the doll's dia- 
Ic^ue, was absorbed in superintending a bride's trousseau, 

"It is because she does not know Paris/' she said, 
quickly, ** She has not come out of her cloister : she is 
in a reformed convent." 

'* Those are the good ones," said Blaise, seriously, " If 
ever I am in a convent, it shall be reformed." 

"And me, too," said Jacqueline ; " if it is not, I will 
put it into good order," 

''And wh^Lt will the Reverend Mother say to tiiat ? " 
asked Blaise, who still held the doll. 
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"Oh, I shall be the Reverend Mother," said Jacqueline, 
beginning to pack up the abbess's things. 

This declaration stopped her brother's mouth. He 
began tapping the furniture carelessly with a small stick 
he had in his hand. Soon the stick struck against a 
large china dish, set down upon a table in the disorder 
of moving house. 

" Take care ! " cried Gilberte, who was crossing the 
room. " You will break this which we inherit from our 
Grandmother Bigou." And she carried away the dish 
immediately. 

Blaise had stood quite still for an instant in the middle 
of the room, as if turned to stone, but he soon darted 
after his sister. 

"Only once, Gilberte !" he implored, "do let me touch 
it again, just once ! " 

But Gilberte smiled rather disdainfully, as she put the 
china out of reach of the long stick which Blaise was 
still brandishing eagerly. 

" I tell you I want to hear the sound," repeated the 
child. 

The careful protectress of the china shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" Go and make your experiments elsewhere," she said, 
"not on this dish. It was left to my mother by her 
mother, who had brought it from Rouen when she mar- 
ried, and you are not to touch it." 
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Blaise did not wait to hear the end of her sentence : 
he had disappeared, and was already in the kitchen. 

" What are you about here, M. Blaise ? " cried the busy 
and discontented servants. 

The greater number were to leave the service of M, 
Pascal, who did not intend to take his whole staff of 
servants to Paris. Those who accompanied him were 
leaving their family of friends at Clermont, and exclaimed 
vehemently against their master's fancy to go and live in 
such a distant place, where he had no relations. No one 
in the kitchen, therefore, felt at all disposed to welcome 
the little boy's manias. Blaise, however, listened to 
nobody, but perched himself upon a stool so as easily to 
touch the plates and dishes piled upon the dresser. First 
he moved his stick lightly over the china, and then he 
tapped it with his hand ; at length, after stopping to 
consider, he stood on tiptoe to reach a large porringer 
that was placed upon an upper shelf. The stool slipped, 
and Blaise fell, involving in his fall several plates, which 
were thereby broken. 

When he got up, a little cut, he had a good scolding 
from Gilberte, who had come in on hearing the noise. 
He seemed thoughtful and preoccupied, but took refuge 
with Jacqueline. 

"Do you know," he said to her, "all the plates do not 
make the same sound when one touches them } and when 
they are empty or full, there is a still greater difference. 
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I should like very much to know how that can be. I was 
going to touch the great yellow porringer, to see if it too 
had a sound of its own ; but I tumbled down, and Gil- 
berte slapped me when I got up, because I had broken 
two plates. I will begin again when she is not there." 

" To break the plates ? " asked Jacqueline, in surprise, 
suddenly stopping the cradle-song which she was singing 
in a low voice to her dolls in bed. 

" No," said Blaise, laughing, " not to break them, but 
to touch them so as to hear what noise they make. — 
What are you singing ? Gilberte has not taught me that 
song." 

Jacqueline coloured. 

"It is a song of my own — ^for my daughters," she said, 
almost inaudibly. 

Blaise listened no further : he was once more lost in 
reflection upon the subject of the plates. 

Everything about the house was packed up, and Blaise 
dare not go into the kitchen again ; but he was quite 
radiant because the servant waiting at table struck the 
great dish containing boiled meat with a knife which he 
was handing to M. Pascal, and directly put his hand on 
the dish to stop the sound. 

" Did you hear, Jacqueline ? " asked Blaise of the sister 
who was the habitual confidante of his thoughts ; but 
Jacqueline had been listening to the conversation, and 
had not observed how Martin had struck the dbh. Blaise 
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made such a noise at his corner of the table as to draw 
upon himself a reprimand from Gilberte. 

He struck in turn all the bottles and dishes within his 
reach, wondering at their different sounds, and trying to 
understand the reason of them. 

According to his custom, he asked no questions^ but 
during the long journey from Clermont to Paris he did 
not lack opportunities for enlarging his experiences. 

'' Blaise has vowed to break the crockeiy of all the 
inns," said M. Pascal. 

Jacqueline looked at her father and laughed, bnt said 
no(thing. 

*' What good does that do you ?" she asked icr brother 
privately. 

" I want to know why they all ring differently," replied 
the child ; but he had not succeeded in satisfying himself 
when they arrived at Paris. 

At last M. Pascal was quite content His affairs both 
at Paris and in Auveigne were settled, and he hoped to 
be able to devote himself entirely to iis son's «education. 

" I wish always to keep this child superior to his work," 
he s£ud, ''and he shall never learn anything unless he is 
in condition to do it with ease. J-atin would still be too 
much beyond his age. I wish him to know what a 
language is before poking his nose into the rules of the 
grammars. 
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For this reason Blaise did not leave his father, who 
liked to take him everywhere with him. Jacqueline felt 
rather forsaken, but consoled herself with the society of 
her dolls. 

"Teach that child to read, Gilberte," said M. Pascal ; 
"she is quick, and will soon be able to amuse herself 
alone." 

Gilberte obeyed. 

" Come here, Jacqueline," she said to her sister : " I am 
going to teach you your letters." 

Jacqueline came slowly, with her arms full of dolls. 

" They don't want to learn to read," she said, seriously. 
"I3im quite willing, so long as I can know it all directly." 

The letters were the business of a single sitting. 

"I can read a little already," was Jacqueline's announce- 
ment, when her father came home to dinner. 

"Already ! " said he. " I am glad of it ; for Madame 
Saintot, the wife of the Treasurer of France, asked me if 
I should like her little girls to come here and play with 
you, and I replied as I ought to her civility." 

Jacqueline opened her eyes very wide. 

'' Have they any dolls ? " she asked eagerly. 

" I should think so," said her father, laughing. 

"I hope they will bring them," said the little one. 
" My daughters will be very glad to see them. It is not 
worth while to do any more lessons, Gilberte. I shall be 
able to amuse myself with the Mdlles. Saintot." 
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Gilberte turned to her father. 

" Here is her head already full of parties and amuse- 
ments, sir," she said, with precocious gravity. " I shall 
not be able to get any more work out of her." 

M. Pascal smiled. He did not forget that Jacqueline 
as yet was but seven years old. 

Gilberte was not mistaken. There was no longer any- 
thing to be done with Jacqueline. 

Marguerite and Euph^mie Saintot very often came to 
M. Pascal's ; but oftener still they be^ed to carry off 
Jacqueline. 

"This little one is so pretty and graceful, that she 
amuses everybody," said Madame Saintot. "There is 
quite a rivalry whose knee she shall sit upon, and in 
whose coach she shall drive." 

M. Pascal did not interfere. He was flattered and 
touched by the kindness shown his children, but Jacque- 
line was the only one who met the advances of her 
father's friends. Gilberte was grave and quiet : she was 
burdened with all the cares of the household. 

" Gilberte is too busy with her keys to go to parties," 
Jacqueline used to say when people regretted her sister's 
absence. 

Blaise hardly ever left his father. He liked the literary 
society which M. Pascal frequented much better than 
Madame Saintot's drawing-room, and the beautiful ladies 
who petted Jacqueline. 
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The little girl's reading lessons did not prosper. 

" I don't know what to do with you ! " exclaimed 
Gilberte in despair one morning. 

She had called her sister several times to do her lesson, 
but Jacqueline was busy with her dolls, which she was 
dressing very splendidly. 

"My daughters are not ready," she said, with imper- 
turbable composure. "After dinner, they are going to 
Madame Saintot's, where they are to act a comedy." 

And in spite of her vexation, Gilberte could not help 
smiling, as she heard the little girl repeating to her dolls 
the part which they would have to play, and giving them • 
grave instruction^ about their carriage and manners. 

"We make a courtesy when we come in, gracefully — 
no, we do not cross our arms. We hold out our dress a 
little, like this. — ^Ah, sister, what are you reading there ?" 

To keep herself patient, Mdlle. Pascal had opened a 
book that chanced to be on the table: It was poetry, 
and Jacqueline listened with eyes wide open and lips 
close shut. 

She laid her hand upon her sister's arm. 

" When you want me to read, make me read in a bode 
of verses, and I will say my lesson as often as you like." 

Gilberte smiled rather scornfully. 

" How should a child like you know verse from prose ?" 
she said 

" Let me read in this book," repeated Jacqueline, touch- 
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ing the volume which had so attracted her. " I will not 
vex you any more about saying my lesson." 

She repeated at the same time some verses from the 
tragedy of Scud^r/s which her sister had just read 
Gilberte was very much struck by the child's memory. 

She held out the book to her little sister, saying, 
"Read if you like," and Jacqueline read the passage 
almost without an effort, so perfectly had she remem- 
bered the verses. When she opened the book at another 
place, the little one did not find herself so clever. 

" I will try as hard as I can," she said, " because it is 
beautiful, and I want to read verses myself." 

She communicated her resolution to her friends. Mar- 
guerite and Euphemie. 

" I can read," said Marguerite, who was eight, " and I 
will tell you something. If we made verses ourselves, it 
would be much more amusing." 

" But we must know how," said Euphemie : " there are 
rules about it as there are about grammar. I heard my 
mother saying to M. de Voiture, ' You must teach me all 
the rules if I am ever to be able to make verjses.' " 

" I will ask Blaise," said Jacqueline. 

But Blaise did not know the rules of poetry. 

" But you have made very pretty songs for your dolls, 
and they were in verse," he said. 

" Oh, it is not doll's poetry that I want to write now," 
said Jacqueline. " I am learning to read, and I must 

9 
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make beautiful verses, like those which I know by heart;*' 
and she repeated a rondeau by Voiture, which she had 
learnt at Madame Saintot's. 

"It is too hard for me," said Blaise. ''You have not 
heard that I have begun to put upon paper what I have 
managed to understand about sounds. It will be very 
interesting, and I will read it to you whenever you like." 

Jacqueline made no answer: she was meditating a 
very bold measure. 

M. Pascal had come in, and was in his study before 
dinner, when the door half opened, and little Jacqueline 
appeared. She was eight years old, but she was so little 
and so much petted, that no one would have guessed her 
to be more than six. Her beautiful face was not, like 
her brother's, overshadowed by the depth of her thoughts ; 
she was all animation and gaiety. 

The little one courtesied gently when her father held 
out his arms to her. She ran to him and climbed on his 
knee, and caressed him ; but she was evidently rather 
frightened. She had left the door half open, and Blaise 
was waiting on the threshold. 

" What do you want with me, mademoiselle ? '* said 
her father, laughing. 

The child slipped down to the ground, and at once 
assumed the mock ceremonious tone that M. Pascal had 
used in speaking to her. 
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"Sir," she replied, "we want you to do us the signal 
honour of teaching Blaise mathematics, and of showing 
me how to make verses." 

M. Pascals brow darkened upon hearing the first re- 
quest. He looked at his son, who was still at the door. 

" I should not like to teach you mathematics as yet, 
Blaise," he said. " I know by experience how this study 
fills the mind, and leaves no room or taste in it for other 
sciences. I wish you first to be well instructed in Latin 
and Greek; after that, as a reward, I will teach you 
mathematics." 

" What are these mathematics } " asked Jacqueline, 
who was leaning on her father's knees, observing with 
her great penetrating eyes both the disappointment on 
her brother's face, and her father's annoyance. 

" It is the way to make exact figures, and to find the 
proportions which they bear to one another," replied M. 
Pascal, without taking his eyes off his son. 

A lightning flash of satisfaction passed over the boy's 
face, but Jacqueline pouted. 

" I don't understand a bit," she said, in a very low 
voice. 

M. Pascal continued, still addressing his son : 

" I forbid you to speak to me of it again, or ever to 
think of it." 

Blaise bowed his head respectfully, and shut the door. 
The little girl was alone with her father. 

9—2 
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" Teach me how to make poetry," she persisted. 

He laughed. 

" What do you want with the rules } " he inquired. 

"I want to write verses in a book, like M. Corneille 
and M. de Voiture," said the child ; " Marguerite and 
Euph^mie want to learn too." 

M. Pascal laughed as he explained some of the rules. 

" There are more of them than that," insisted Jacque- 
line : " Euphemie says that it is like the grammar which 
you teach Blaise." 

" Not quite, fortunately for your little brain ; but you 
will soon forget it all." 

Jacqueline shook her head. 

When she left her father's room her little face was 
radiant. 

" Now I know what I ought to say," she murmured ; 
and she ran about the house repeating the verses which 
she had learnt without any effort, from hearing them 
recited at Madame Saintot's. 

The poetry which Gilberte liked, and which she some- 
times read to her little sister when she had done her 
lessons well, was of a graver kind than the verses of 
M. de Voiture or M. de Brusciade, the friends and fre- 
quent visitors of Madame Saintot Gilberte was par- 
ticularly fond of religious poetry. 

Jacqueline could read, which was fortunate for her 
patient teacher ; her motherly sister was about to leave 
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her for some time. Business called M. Pascal into 
Auvergne. 

" Our Aunt Bigou has left some property down there 
to my children," he said to Madame Saintot "The 
attorneys and notaries can do nothing, so I must go 
myself and take possession of her papers. My great 
difficulty is what to do with my children." 

" Why don't you take Blaise with you V* asked Madame 
Saintot, an amiable woman, always disposed to advise 
her friends to do what might be agreeable to them. 

M. Pascal sighed. 

" I dare not interrupt his lessons for such a long time," 
he said. " I have secured an abbd who will come every 
day so as to see to his work, and our old Madeleine will 
look after his meals and his health; but I could not 
leave his sisters too." 

"Give them to me," said Madame Saintot, eagerly. 
" Perhaps Mademoiselle Gilberte will find the house very 
worldly, but she can live in her own room if it suits her 
better; and our little Jacqueline is almost my child 
already. She will amuse herself with making verses with 
Marguerite and Euph^mie. When M. de Voiture or 
M. de Brusciade is with us, she hides herself behind the 
curtains to listen to them, and I really believe they take 
pleasure in saying verses for her." 

M. Pascal smiled. He was beginning to take pride 
in Jacqueline's dawning talent. Not long ago he had 
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picked up on the stairs a piece of paper which Jacqueline 
had lost, and upon it were written, in Blaise's large ill- 
formed hand, some verses dictated to him by his little 
sister. 

" I shall remember them quite well," Jacqueline had 
said. 

" But your dolls will not remember them," Blaise had 
assured her; and Jacqueline had consented to repeat 
her verses one by one, whilst her brother wrote them 
down for the benefit of the dolls, to whom she persisted 
in attributing the same feelings and tastes that amused 
herself. 

When M. Pascal told Gilberte of Madame Saintot's 
invitation, she coloured very deeply. 

'* It is a house where they keep a great deal of com- 
pany," she said, half aloud. " I should see a great many 
people." 

Her father looked at her with a smile. 

"You are not like most girls of your age," he said, 
after a moment's reflection. "If I took you into Au- 
vergne with me, do you think Jacqueline would behave 
properly without you at Madame Saintot's } " 

Gilberte could not restrain her joy. Once more to see 
again the town where she was born! the friends and 
relations amongst whom her childhood had been passed ! 
to pray by her mother's grave ! — her most ardent wish 
seemed about to be granted ; yet she hesitated for an 
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instant before replying. She consulted her conscience 
about her father's question. 

** Everybody loves Jacqueline/' she said, at length, 
"and at the bottom she is as reasonable as a grown- 
up person, although she is so eager after pleasures and 
amusements. Madame Saintot is very kind to her." 

M. Pascal cut short his daughter's scruples. 

" I am resolved to take you to Clermont with me," he 
said. ''Blaise shall stay with M. TAbb^ Durant and 
Madeleine, and we will leave Jacqueline at Madame 
Saintot's. She will be able to make and to hear verses 
to her heart's content." 

M. Pascal and his eldest daughter were gone. Jacque- 
line cried very much at parting with them ; but Blaise 
took care to hide his tears, as he considered them un- 
worthy of a man. 

" If it did not give me time to devote myself to what 
I please, I should be very dull staying here alone," he 
said to his little sister, whom Madame Saintot was about 
to carry oflf in her coach ; " but I know already what I 
shall do." 

Jacqueline asked no questions. The "treatise upon 
sounds" which Blaise had begun did not interest her. 
She said she could not understand anything about it 

"We know, too, what we are going to do to amuse 
ourselves famously," she said, as she leant forward her 
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forehead to ask for a kiss. " When you come to see me 
you will know all about it." 

They were calling for Jacqueline, so she embraced her 
brother and jumped into the carriage. 

Blaise stood for a moment at the door, lost in thought 

*' No one ever goes into that room," he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, " and I have a piece of charcoal." 

When M. TAbbe Durant arrived at M. Pascal's, to 
give his first lesson, there was a long hunt before his 
pupil could be found ; and when at last he appeared, 
old Madeleine could not succeed in learning where he 
had hidden himself 

** What will our play be about, Jacqueline } " cried the 
two little Saintots, before their companion was out of 
the coach. 

Their mother turned laughingly towards M. de Voiture, 
who had been awaiting her at her house, and came out 
at the sound. 

" I don't know what the children have got into their 
heads," she said ; '* but the little Pascal can only think 
of two things — making verses and dressing dolls. The 
coach was full of them." 

In fact, Jacqueline had gently checked her friends. 

"All in good time," she said. "I must install my 
daughters first. They will be uncomfortable at finding 
themselves in a strange house." 
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And she went at once to the staircase, with a whole 
armful of dolls. 

Madame Saintot called a footman, and desired him to 
shut the shutters of her room, on account of the heat of 
the sun. Jacqueline heatd, and sitting down upon one of 
the steps, she let her dolls fall, only retaining her favourite 
in her arms. 

After an instant she raised her head, and her com- 
panions began eagerly to question her. 

"Have you hurt yourself? Why do you stay here? 
Come and play with us," they said. 

" ' Madonta's mercy pray admire,' " began Jacqueline. 
(" Madonta is your poetical name, you know.") 

" Madonta's mercy pray admire : 

O'er peerless eyes she draws a veil, 
Lest, when outshone, the solar fire 
Should out of very shame grow pale." * 

Maiguerite and Euph^mie exclaimed in delight. 

" Oh, how pretty !" they said. " How fast you go ! " 

"I have much more trouble," said Euph^mie, gravely, 
'* and I make nothing so good : it must be because I 
don't know the rules so well." 

Marguerite had gone at once to repeat to her mother 



* " Voyez la bont^ de Madonte 

Son oeil qui n'a point de pareil, 
Ne veut pas souffrir le soleil 
De crainte de lui faire honte." 
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the quatrain on Madonta. Jacqueline picked up her 
dolls, and went to the room assigned to her. 

"My daughters' cradles have not arrived yet," she 
said, "so I will first seat them upon chairs." 

When the Mdlles. Saintots' governess came to call the 
little girls, she found Jacqueline's dolls seated in a circle, 
and forming an audience, whilst the three children, 
squatted on the ground, were discussing the characters 
of the comedy which they intended to compose. 

The subject was already chosen. It was an invention 
of the Mdlles. Saintot, called " Dorimene ; or, Love Tri- 
umphant over Scorn." 

A lady called Clymene overwhelmed her faithful lover 
Thyrsis with insults, in consequence of which, he gave 
her up and fell in love with Dorimene, who returned his 
affection. 

Jacqueline would have liked something more heroic. 

"Why should not Thyrsis die of love at the feet of 
Clymene ?" she asked. 

"People dofit die of love," maintained Marguerite; 
" all that is only in poetry." 

" But this is poetry," said Jacqueline. 

However, she gave up her own ideas, and set her mind 
to work on behalf of Thyrsis. 

"These little girls will hardly condescend to eat," 
said Madame Saintot to Voiture. "They are in their 
room with their governess, but when supper is brought 
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in, Mdlle. Pascal says, 'I cannot come until I have 
finished the scene which I have begun.' Marguerite and 
Euph6mie are as bad; and as, even when they have 
done, they all three must go and put their ribbons and 
laces carefully to rights, the dishes have time to get cold 
before they are ready. You do not do so, do you, sir?" 
she said, offering to Voiture the dish that had just been 
placed in front of her. 

" It is the sacred fire," said the poet, laughing. " It 
has burnt itself out a little by the time one is no longer 
eight years old ; but I never was so precocious as these 
young ladies. Shall we not hear the result of all this 
work?" 

Madame Saintot laughed. 

" Euph^mie has promised me a grand representation 
and entertainment for a party. Jacqueline and Mar- 
guerite stopped her, but I think, for all that, that they 
do intend to act their comedy." 

When Blaise came to see his sister, he found her in 
great delight 

*^We have finished everything," she said, "and Ma- 
dame Saintot promises that we shall have a public repre- 
sentation. She says she will beg M. TAbbe Durant to 
let you come to it with him." 

" Have you many characters in your comedy ?" asked 
Blaise, as though he had caught his little sister's thea- 
trical ardour. 
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Jacqueline coloured. 

"Only three," she said, "and there is one attendant of 
Dorimene, who comes upon the scene for a moment. 
Socratine Berjault is to act her. We could not give her 
more to say, for she is so grave that she already thinks 
poetry great folly. If I had thought you would wish to 
act too, I would have made another character." 

"I only wanted to know," said Blaise. "I am dull 
without you at home when I have done my work and it 
gets dark." 

"Does not Madeleine light the lamp?" asked Jacque- 
line, in surprise. 

" Yes, she does," — and once more Blaise coloured up — 
" but it is fastened to the ceiling, and I could not take it 
wherever I liked, so I am obliged to stay in the room." 

" But where do you want to go .^" asked Jacqueline. 

Blaise only shook his head : he kept his secret very 
carefully. Jacqueline was thoughtful and preoccupied. 
She was meditating a great sacrifice. 

" It will please Blaise," she said to herself. And with 
the disregard of personal and selfish pleasures which was 
to characterize her through life, she exclaimed, 

"I wish you would act Thyrsis, instead of me. You 
would soon learn his part." 

"Thyrsis!" said Blaise. "Is it you who are to act 
Thyrsis.?" 

" Yes ! but it shall be you. I composed almost all the 
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verses which he has to say. It is the longest part : there 
is only one shepherd, and he speaks more than the shep- 
herdesses." 

Blaise laughed. 

" You would have no part if I acted Thyrsis, and I 
had rather watch you," he said. *' I should not have time 
to learn all the shepherd's verses, as he is so talkative." 

Jacqueline pressed the point, pleading against her own 
secret wishes ; but when Blaise had said, decidedly, " I 
assure you I have plenty of other things in my head," 
the little girl's eyes brightened with an involuntary satis- 
faction, for the character of Thyrsis was very near her 
heart 

The day of the representation came at last. Blaise 
arrived in good time, with the abbd, but he could not 
see Jacqueline and her companions. 

" They are dressing us in our costumes," cried the little 
girls through the keyhole. 

And Blaise was forced to go to the drawing-room, and 
to listen to M. de Brusciade, who was repeating poetry, 
whilst awaiting the young actors. Blaise leant against the 
partition, his lip curled by a touch of scorn, as if he in- 
stinctively felt the puerile affectation of fashionable poetry. 

"Jacqueline will speak quite as well by-and-bye," he 
thought. 

The doors at the end of the drawing-room, where a 
sort of theatre had been erected, were now closed, and 
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Blaise awoke from his reverie to await the announcement 
that the acting was about to begin, 

"You will see that little Pascal," he heard Madame 
Saintot saying : "she would make a pretty sketch, in her 
shepherd's costume ! " 

Blaise thought of Gilberte. 

" She would not be pleased to see Jacqueline in man's 
clothes ! " he said to himself. 

The curtain rose. Marguerite Saintot, as Clymene, 
appeared upon the scene and walked about alone, making 
fun of the attentions and distress of Thyrsis. Every one 
laughed at the little girl's self-possession. 

" She is really charming ! " said M. Brusciade ; but a 
murmur of admiration hailed the entrance of Jacqueline. 

Her hair was frizzed upon her shoulders, so as to look 

like a wig ; and she wore a tight-fitting brown suit, and 

green stockings. She carried in her hand a little crook, 

ornamented with ribbons ; and all served to heighten the 

beauty of her face and the grace of her movements. 

" To you I yield my heart," 

said Thyrsis, as he came in, 

" Though cruel is thy part ; 
And if less fair wert thou, 
Faithless I 'd been ere now."* 



* " Pour vous j'abandonne mon coeur, 
Mais vous avez tant de rigeur ; 
Que si vous n'^tiez pas si belle, 
Je serais sans doute infid^le." 
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And as he spoke, he threw himself at the feet of his 
lady. 

A slight smile curled the lips of Clymene, but the 
sorrows of Thyrsis were so real, his distress and his 
trouble so penetrating, that the company began involun- 
tarily to hate Clymene ; and Euphdmie Saintot, who 
acted Dorimene under the guidance of the grave Socra- 
tine, was received with favour as the comforter of the 
unfortunate shepherd. 

When Thyrsis began to detach himself from Clymene, 
she felt the torments of jealousy, whilst Dorimene gave 
a favourable reception to the timid addresses of the 
pastoral. 

Blaise was absolutely amazed at the ease with which 
his little sister lamented, received consolation, suppli- 
cated. 

"One would say she had been at the trade all her 
life ! " he thought. " Gilberte has no idea what a fuss 
they are making about Jacqueline whilst she is at 
Clermont." 

The scholar's proud dignity revolted from the plaudits 
of Madame Saintot and her circle. 

Dorimene was very favourable towards Thyrsis, all 
whose woes were past. The Saintots' governess, who 
was hidden behind the scenes, caused the melodious 
notes of a guitar to be heard, and the shepherd, seated 
at his lady's feet, began to sing softly : 
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" Clymene o*er my spirit reigned ; 
The maid disdained, 
My passion spuming ; 
But since I beheld Dorimene's eyes, 
Clymene I despise, — 
For these I 'm burning. 

" My bliss with itself alone may compare. 
From deep despair 
My spirit turning ; 
For since I beheld Dorimene's eyes, 
Clymene I despise, — 
For these I 'm burning. 

"Auspicious day! my spirit bless 
That hour of happiness 
That changed my yearning ; 
When first I beheld Dorimene's eyes, 
Clymene I despise, — 
For these I 'm burning." * 



* " Clem^ne etait la reine de mon ame, 
Cette ingrate dame, 
Mdprisait mes voeux ; 
Mais quand je vis les yeux de Dorim^ne, 
Je quittai Qem^ne, 
Je brdlai pour eux. 

" Lors mon bonheur k soi seul comparable, 
D'amant miserable 
Me rendit heureux ; 
Me faisant voir les yeux de Dorim^ne, 
Lors quittant Clem^ne, 
Je brftlai pour eux. 

" Bdnis mon coeur cette heureuse journde 
Llieure fortunde 
Qui changea mes feux ; 
Oil je pus voir les yeux de Dorim^ne, 
Ou quittant Clem^ne, 
Je briilai pour eux ! " 
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Jacqueline's voice was clear and true, and each of her 
words echoed sweetly. The delight of the company was 
unbounded. Thyrsis coloured slightly, and disappeared 
behind the folding scene rather before Dorimene. When 
there was a clamour to recall the actors to the theatre, 
Marguerite and Euph^mie came in, followed by Socra- 
tine ; but Thyrsis had already taken off the tight-fitting 
dress, and was putting on a petticoat as quickly as 
possible. 

" I don't want to hear all the compliments this even- 
ing," murmured the shepherd. So the shepherdesses alone 
received the admiration of the company. 

M. Pascal was soon expected to returiu He had 
finished his business at Clermont, having sold the pro- 
perty which his children had inherited. 

" I only wish to have money in the Funds," he said ; 
" it is not convenient, now we are living in Paris, to have 
land at a distance which I cannot look after." 

Gilberte had st,tXL something of society. 

*' One is continually in company here," she wrote to 
Blaise; ''and notwithstanding the pleasure I have in 
seeing my relations again, I shall be very glad to be at 
home, where I can be more quiet. Yesterday we spent 
the day in the country, at Madame Pir^e*s; her son, 
who is already a counsellor at the Board of Excise, came 
to fetch us in a carriage." 

10 
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"I must make haste!" Blaise said to himself. "I 
shall not have much more time.*' And he ran off to 
shut himself up in the ground-floor room, where he had 
passed all his play-time since his father's departure. It 
was in vain that Madeleine had tried to find the key of 
it. 

Jacqueline was quite delighted. She only laughed in 
reply to the reproaches of the little Saintots. 

" I have enjoyed myself very much, and I love you 
all dearly," she said; "but I love my father and Ma 
FidHe'* (as she always called Gilberte) " better still. You 
cannot say there is any harm in that." 

They were to act the play again, but the little girls 
had been obliged to add fresh characters to satisfy the 
actors who begged to be enrolled ; and Jacqueline re- 
gretted the simplicity of the first performance. 

"All these characters have really nothing to do," she 
said; "and Blaise was quite right in not wishing to 
belong to it." 

"You say that because you are afraid they will not 
notice Thyrsis any longer," protested Marguerite Saintot. 

Jacqueline drew up her small figure to its full height. 
She was accustomed to be noticed everywhere. 

"Thyrsis was the character most applauded," she said, 
proudly ; but her lips trembled, and she burst into tears, 
heartily ashamed of herself for such mean self-love. It 
needed all the entreaties of her friends, and the positive 
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command of Madame Saintot, to induce her to act the 
shepherd in the second representation. 

"All these frivolities have not done Jacqueline much 
harm, sir," said Gilberte to her father, when she had put 
her little sister to bed upon the day after her arrival. 
" She is thin and excited, but quite as simple and merry 
as ever. Still, I do think there is too much coming and 
going in that house of Madame Saintot's for a child like 
her ; and this comedy has made a great sensation." 

M. Pascal laughed. 

" At ten years old it will not do much harm," he re- 
plied. " Blaise makes me more uneasy than Jacqueline. 
He hardly seemed pleased to see us again, and I have 
looked for him several times without being able to find 
him. I don't know what he can be about. He looks 
quite abstracted." 

" I have heard something said about a ' treatise upon 
sounds/ " said Gilberte, who had become intimate with 
her father during their journey. 

"Yes, I have found some scraps of it amongst his 
papers," said M. Pascal ; but he was still anxious. 

As soon as he was up next morning, he went in search 
of his son ; but Blaise was already out of bed, and gone. 

" Have you seen M. Blaise t " he asked of Madeleine, 
who was washing her kitchen, promenading upon her 
pattens in the midst of a deluge of soapy water. 

- 10 — 2 
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The old servant grumbled. 

" No doubt he is in the ground-floor room, of which he 
has taken the key, and which I can't get into to fetch the 
pots of butter," she said, crossly. 

M. Pascal did not listen to her. He was already at 
the door of the downstairs room. 

The door was set ajar, for Blaise had intended to take 
flight as soon as he heard his father's footsteps in the 
house ; but M. Pascal had made no noise at all, and 
entered without his son even raising his head. 

Blaise was stretched upon the ground tracing geome- 
trical figures upon the stone floor of the room. Circles, 
angles, and triangles covered one part of the pavement. 

M. Pascal had paused astounded. The scholar turned 
round, and rose, colouring violently. 

" Who showed you all that ? " asked his father, pointing 
to the geometrical figures. 

« Nobody," said Blaise. 

*' Where did you find the books } " 

" I have none." 

** Then, what are you about there .? '* 

" I am trying to make exact figures, and to find the 
proportions which they bear to each other." Blaise hesi- 
tated, but continued : " You said that that was all which 
is meant by mathematics, father." 

M. Pascal had not said a word about his prohibitions. 
He examined the figures attentively. 
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'' It is not easy to make quite a perfect round, and 
quite a straight bar, on this paving-stone," continued the 
schoolboy. '' But all the same, I think I have succeeded 
in it. Look, father ! " and in his ignorance of all geome- 
trical terms— calling circles "rounds," and lines "bars" — 
he rapidly explained to his astonished auditor the dis- 
coveries to which he had been successively brought 

This child of twelve years old, all alone, without any 
master, had reached the Thirty-second Proposition of 
Euclid, and had found out the mathematical axioms of 
the old Greek geometrician. 

M. Pascal listened, asking questions as though to clear 
his mind as to the knowledge of his son, without a single 
reproach, and without scolding him for having disobeyed 
him. Blaise, carried away by the ardour of his genius, 
was happy to speak of the subject so near his heart, and 
had forgotten his fears and scruples. He became in his 
turn the questioner, wishing to profit by his father's 
larger knowledge ; but his father gently repelled him. 

" Presently, Blaise," he said ; " Uiis is enough for to- 
day. I have business elsewhere. Go and prepare your 
lessons, and we will talk when I come in-" 

The recollection of his neglected duties made Blaise 
colour and leave the room inmiediately. M. Pascal 
stayed for an instant, and contemplated the geometrical 
figures with a sigh. 

" Human wisdom and prudence are but folly," he 
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murmured between his teeth ; and then he too went 
out, carefully closing the door. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Madeleine, " so he too carries off 
the key ! I can't even yet get at my pots of butter ! " 

M. Pascal went out into the street. He made haste, in 
hopes of finding his friend M. le Pailleur still at home. 
M. le Pailleur was a great and learned mathematician. 
He was a bachelor, and his friend found him alone in his 
room, breakfasting peaceably by the open window, with 
a book on his knee. 

He rose and held out his hand, but M. Pascal did not 
speak, and stood quite still without coming near. The 
spirit of the learned man was greatly troubled, for when 
he looked at his friend, he saw tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

" What is the matter } " he cried. " Has some mis- 
fortune happened to you ? Hide from me no longer the 
cause of your distress ! " 

M. Pascal heaved a deep sigh, as if to relieve his breast 

" I am not weeping for sorrow, but for joy,'* he said at 
length. **You know what pains I have taken to keep 
the knowledge of geometry from my son, lest it should 
distract him from his other studies, and, nevertheless, 
this is what he has* done." And he proceeded to explain 
in a few words the discoveries which Blaise had made, 
and the efforts of genius that had overcome his ignorance. 

M. le Pailleur was amazed. 
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"After a fashion one may say that he has invented 
mathematics," he said at length. " It would be unfair to 
bind this spirit any longer, and to continue to hide from 
him what is known on the subject. You must let him 
see the books, without holding him back any longer." 

This was M. Pascal's own opinion also. 

On returning to his own house, he went in search of 
Blaise, whom he found occupied with a Latin exercise, 
conscientiously looking out his words in the dictionary. 
Now that he had had time to reflect, the boy was most 
grateful for the indulgence with which his father had 
treated his disobedience, 

" Blaise," began M. Pascal, sitting down near him, " I 
do not intend any longer to hinder you from studying 
mathematics. I will give you this," and he held out to 
him the " Elements of Euclid ; " " but remember, it is on 
the single condition that you only study it in your play- 
hours, and that you come and consult me if you do not 
understand." 

The scholar coloured deeply. 

"No doubt that will happen very often, father." he 
said, modestly. 

He had no idea at all of mathematical books — his 
father having always taken care to shut them up. He 
only knew what he had guessed at. 

" Blaise never wants to play now, Gilberte," said 
Jacqueline, fretfully. 
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Autumn was beginning to give place to winter, and 
Blaise was always reading Euclid in his leisure hours ; 
but he had not yet had recourse to his father. 

** It is not at all difficult, sir," he always said, when 
M. Pascal asked him any question ; and he continued to 
work on his own account in the ground-floor room which 
his father had given up to him. " It is very convenient 
for drawing upon the floor,'* said the child. 

Madeleine had ended by carrying off* her provisions 
into another room. 

**■ There is no moving a step in this one," she said, 
" without rubbing out some of M. Blaise's scribbles, and 
then he is troubled ; and what is worse, M. le President 
is vexed too.** 

The old servant never had taken in that her master 
had resigned his appointment 

"All that only to come and live at Paris ! " she said. 

Jacqueline consoled herself for Blaise's desertion by 
making verses. Her father used to attend conferences 
which the learned men held weekly amongst themselves 
(the first origin of the Scientific Academy) ; and Jacque- 
line, too, had her weekly engagement. She used to go 
to see the Mdlles. Saintot and some other young girls, 
who, like her, had a passion for poetry. 

They amused themselves with writing notes to each 
other, and Jacqueline had hard work answering all those 
addressed to her. 
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'* It is because you write more quickly than any of 
the others/' said Euph^mie Saintot, whose admiration 
for Jacqueline continued to increase. " Every one writes 
to you because they know you will reply. Show us the 
verses you have made about the Queen — Madame de 
Morangis told my mother they were very pretty indeed." 

"I have not got them," said Jacqueline, colouring. 
" Madame de Morangis carried them off. She said she 
wanted to show them to some one." 

"Then you must say them to us," said Marguerite. 
" You know you never forget what you have written." 

Jacqueline laughed. 

" It is a sonnet," she said. 

" Frenchmen, rejoice ! since through our Queen 

Our loving prayers shall be fulfilled ; 
And by such promise, well I ween, 

Our griefs are lulled, our fears are killed. 
Gladsome our hearts, joyful our mien, 

Since foes and factions base are stilled ; 
Discomfited by sorrow keen, 

No more seditious plans they build. 
True loyal hearts ! come, pay your vows to Heaven ; 
Soon shall the much-desired Prince be given, 

Your earnest longings meet reward. 
Ye Powers above ! most ardently I pray, 
Our dearest Queen protect from day to day ; 

Defending her 't is France ye guard !"* 

* " Tres rejouissons nous puisque notre Princesse 
Apr^s on si \xm% temps rend nos voeux exanc^ ; 
£t que nous connaissons qite par cette grossesse, 
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" But it is to her Majesty that you ought to show 
that," said Euph^mie Saintot, when Jacqueline ceased. 

" My mother never goes to Court, but M. de BrUsciade 
could easily let my Lord Cardinal see it. You will give 
me the paper, will not you, when Madame de Morangis 
returns it to you ? " 

Jacqueline made no answer. In truth, Madame de 
Morangis had said something about taking the little girl 
to St. Germains to present her to the Queen. 

M. Pascal was fully occupied with Blaise, who con- 
tinued his I^atin studies according to the rules of a 
grammar which his father had made on purpose for him, 
and had not paid much heed to the talk there had been 
for some days past about Jacqueline's verses. He was 
therefore unprepared for Madame de Morangis's re- 
questing leave to visit him in his study. 

" I am come to carry off Jacqueline," she said, as she 
entered the room. 



Nos deplaisirs sont morts et nos malheurs cessds. 
Que nos ccEurs k ce coup soient remplis d'alldgresse, 

Puisque nos ennemis vout 6tre reuversds ; 
Qu^un Dauphin va porter dans leur sein la tristesse, 

Et que tousleurs desseins s'en vout bouleversds. 
Frangais ! payez vos vceux k la Divinitd, 
Le cher Dauphin par vous si long temps souhaitd, 

Contentera vient6t votre juste esperance, 
Grand Dieu je Te conjure avec affection, 
De prendre notre Reine en Ta protection, 

Puisque la conserver c'est conserver la France I" 
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The father rose, much astonished and rather troubled. 
His little girFs pretty ways came suddenly to his mind, 
and he felt as though he could not do without her. 

" To carry her off, madame ! " he repeated. 

Madame de Morangis had mercy upon his uneasiness. 

" Only for some hours," she said. " Her Majesty 
has seen her verses, and wishes me to bring her to St. 
Germains." 

Gilberte had already heard the news, and was super- 
intending the child's toilet. 

" Do not forget to make your courtesy," she said ; 
" nor how we were taught to kiss the dress." 

Jacqueline laughed, but she coloured at the same time. 

" I love Madame de Morangis, who is very good to 
me ; but I should be happier if you and my father were 
coming with us." 

However, go they must; and Jacqueline. was very 
silent and thoughtful in the coach, 

Gilberte had had great difficulty in preventing her 
from taking a doll with her. 

" You are growing too old for such amusements," she 
said. 

But Jacqueline always thought of "her daughters," 
as she called them ; and if Madame de Morangis had 
not been waiting for her, Gilberte would not have been 
able to persuade the little girl to go without her favourite 
doll. Fortunately, it was not dressed. 
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"I am dull without my children," said Jacqueline. 
" Henceforward I will keep them always ready to go 
out with me — one of them, that is — each in turn." 

She regretted her doll all the more when they arrived 
at St. Germains, for they could not be at once admitted 
to the Queen's room, and were obliged to wait amongst 
a great company of people, all strangers to Jacqueline. 

She was soon noticed. Her childish appearance, timid 
look, and beautiful face attracted the attention of Ma- 
demoiselle amongst other people. This Princess was 
that daughter of Gaston of Orleans who was hereafter 
to be known as " La Grande Mademoiselle." At this 
time she was quite a child, but already very lively and 
very headstrong. 

" Who is that little girl } " she inquired of some of the 
ladies. 

" She has come with Madame de Morangis," they said. 
" I hear that she is a Mademoiselle Pascal, the daughter 
of a magistrate from Auvergne, and she makes verses." 

" Makes verses, does she t I wish her to make some 
for me." And Mademoiselle advanced towards Jacque- 
line, whom Madame de Morangis had introduced to some 
of the company, so that a group had already formed 
around her. 

"Since you can make poetry so well," began the 
imperious Princess, abruptly, **make some at once for 
me. 
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Jacqueline's only answer was a respectful courtesy, but 
she gently disengaged herself from those who surrounded 
her, and retreated into a comer of the saloon. 

" She is not to be disturbed," said Mademoiselle. " I 
want to see what she will be able to say to me off-hand." 

In obedience to this command of the Princess's, con- 
versation was continued in an undertone. Many curious 
looks were directed towards Jacqueline. She had buried 
her face in her hands, to the great detriment of the head- 
dress which Gilberte had but lately arranged with so 
much care. After a few minutes she rose and came 
towards the young Princess. It was with eyes cast 
down, heightened colour, and slightly trembling voice 
that she repeated her verses. 

** My Muse, a Princess great to-day- 
Bids thee for her thy skill display, 

And her surpassing beauty laud ; 
Be modest, Muse, meet silence choosing. 
Such charms thou canst alone applaud. 

The impossible refusing." * 

**I did not tell you to pay me compliments," said 
Mademoiselle, laughing; "but, on pain of having my 
head cut off on the spot, I could not, to save my life, do 

* " Muse, notre grande Princesse, 

Te commande aujourdhui d'exercer ton adresse, 
A louer sa beautd, mais il faut avouer 

Qu'on ne saurait la satisfaire, 
Et que le seul moyen qu'on a de la louer, 

Cest de dire en un mot qu'on ne saurait le faire." 
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what you have done. Now set to work and make some 
verses also for Madame de Hautefort." 

Jacqueline raised her eyes to the calm beauty and 
serene brow of Madame de Hautefort, and returned 
without another word to her corner. 

When the door of the Queen's apartment was opened, 
and it was announced that the Court was permitted to 
enter, Madame de Morangis called Jacqueline. As the 
assembled company pressed forward into the royal 
apartment, the child, finding herself by the side of 
Madame de Hautefort, laid her little hand gently upon 
her arm. 

"Stoop a little, madame," she said, in a low voice; 
" I will say you the verses you bid me make for you." 

And Madame de Hautefort listened with a kind smile, 
admiring the little girl's easy genius. 

When they entered the Queen's . room, Madame de 
Morangis took Jacqueline by the hand, and desired her 
to recite to her Majesty the verses that she had made 
for her. 

Jacqueline obeyed, feeling less alarmed than when she 
first found herself in the great saloon of the Court. 

Anne of Austria extended to her one of her beautiful 
and much-admired hands. 

" Come hither," she said, " and tell me the truth. Did 
no one help you in making what you have just said to 
me.?" 
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Jacqueline coloured up and looked rather indignant. 
Mademoiselle put herself forward. 

" I can answer ' No ' to that, aunt," she said, " for she 
has just made some verses for me, all in a moment ; and 
she has made some for Madame de Hautefort too." 

The Queen made them repeat the two epigrams to 
her, and then, kindly stroking the child's head, she said, 

"You shall stay with me when I have my luncheon 
by-and-bye, and you may make verses, if you like." 

"Then I shall be your steward, aunt," cried Made- 
moiselle, " for I like this little girl, and I wish to see her 
again." 

It was not without some uneasiness that Madame de 
Morangis glanced at her little prot^g^ ; but Jacqueline 
seemed to have already become quite at home in the air 
of the Court. When the luncheon was brought she dis- 
charged her part with perfect grace, and knelt on one 
knee to offer the Queen her napkin. Anne of Austria 
bent down to her and kissed her forehead. Mademoiselle 
had already seized upon the cakes and sweetmeats. 

" I think I will never have any other waiters," said the 
Queen, laughing. 

Jacqueline was so long in returning, that Gilberte had 
begun to be uneasy before she came in. 

"She has had the honour of waiting upon her Majesty," 
explained Madame de Morangis. Gilberte looked at her 
sister in amazement, but Madame de Morangis laughed 
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as she added, '' She was no more troubled than she is 
here; and the Queen has charged me to bring her again." 

Jacqueline had already gone to her own room. 

" I have not seen my daughters since this morning," 
she said, " and it is supper-time already." 

M. Pascal made them tell him all his little girl's ad- 
ventures, and she must repeat all the verses to him. 

" I like Madame de Hautefort best," said Jacqueline, 
as she finished her account. " She has eyes like stars." 

" More beautiful than her Majesty's ? " asked Gilberte. 

Jacqueline considered for an instant 

" Yes," she said, " for they are gentler." 

About this time M. Pascal was occupied with im- 
portant business. A great reduction of the Funds was 
threatened, and it was proposed to pay a fifth less upon 
the revenue. People who, like M. Pascal, had all their 
property invested in it, were naturally irritated and un- 
easy at the idea of such a change, and used to hold 
meetings at the house of the Chancellor Sequier, to con- 
consult as to the best means for obtaining redress in the 
matter. Unfortunately the injured parties were some- 
times led astray by their anger, and one day in March, 
1638, several of them got into such a fury that Cardinal 
Richelieu heard of it. Tv/o of these imprudent men 
were forthwith conducted to the Bastille, and friends 
came to warn M. Pascal. 
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" They are coming to arrest you," said they. " You are 
amongst those most injured, since you have got rid of 
all your other property, believing this to be the safest as 
well as the most convenient investment. Besides, it is 
reported that you have brought forward sound reasons 
against the measure." 

"Certainly," answered M. Pascal, without appearing 
in the least alarmed, " for there were strong reasons to 
be given." 

" You will have plenty of time to meditate upon them 
in the Bastille, if you don't make haste and hide your- 
self," insisted M. le Pailleur, snatched from his mathe- 
matics by the danger of his friend. 

Gilberte wept 

"Go away and take care of yourself, father," she 
entreated him. 

" How can I leave you all alone in this house } " 

"We shall be just as much alone if you are in the 
• Bastille ; and, in that case, without knowing for how 
long. At least you will be able to come and see us from 
your hiding-place." 

" Come to my house," said M. le Pailleur. 

But this would not do, as all agreed that the officers 
would come at once to look for M. Pascal in the house 
of his greatest friend. 

They could hardly persuade him to consent .to being 
hidden. 

11 
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** I have done no harm," he said. 

Blaise was furious. 

" They rob us that they may imprison us as soon as 
we protest ! " he cried. *' This is the world's justice ! ** 

Gilberte could hardly pacify him, and upon herself 
this new anxiety had the effect of making her graver 
than ever. 

Jacqueline's reputation was still on the increase : she 
was sought after on all sides. Blaise was borne on by 
the ardour of his genius. It was in vain to try and 
restrict him with educational rules. He passed his 
nights in working, to make up for the leisure which he 
had not by day ; and Madeleine grumbled daily when 
he asked for candles. 

"What do you do in your room .^" asked Jacqueline. 

" A treatise on Conies," answered the scholar, briefly. 

The little g^rl shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

"I do not know what that means," she said, laugh- 
ing. " I shall ask my father, when I go to see him at 
M. Robersal's." 

M. Pascal's children always knew where he was to be 
found. The officers had made some search for him, but 
without much animosity, and the secret had been well 
kept. Even Jacqueline, child as she was, knew how to 
avoid speaking of her father at the parties to which she 
went with Madame de Morangis or Madame Saintot. 
Her father's enemies had sometimes attempted ques- 
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tioning her, but they were soon di^usted with that sport, 
the little girl's repartees were so smart and so cutting. 
Gilberte stayed at home, and no one would have dared 
to question her. She attended to her father's wants, 
sending him clothes and linen, and she often visited him ; 
but it was Jacqueline for whom he asked most fre- 
quently. Blaise was absorbed in his new work. Since 
he had had access to books he had never been in any 
difficulties, except when his genius surpassed the masters 
his father had given him, so that he was obliged to close 
his books, and seek to resolve alone out of his own 
depths the questions which crowded upon his mind. 
Sometimes when he went to see his father, he communi- 
cated his difficulties to him, but without waiting for an 
answer, as though he were thinking aloud ; and if on his 
next visit M. Pascal alluded to the problem, the boy 
always said, " I have foujid it out," and the matter rested 
there. 

" My son has spread his wings !" murmured the father. 

And he thanked God with his whole heart. 

Jacqueline made it her business to amuse the fugitive. 
She used to bring him the verses she had written, and to 
describe to him the entertainments she had been at and 
the people she had seen. She imitated with an irresistible 
passion the particular attitudes and ridiculous manners 
of her acquaintance, making them all pass in turn before 
her father's eyes. 

11 — 3 
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" There is no need for me to go to the play," he would 
say : " you give it me all with one single actor." 

" There are my daughters too," said Jacqueline, show- 
ing the dolls, whom she never failed to bring with her. 
"I have one at home which I have dressed like the 
Chancellor, and all the others tell their grievances before 
it." 

" Take care they are not put in the Bastille, if they 
speak out too much," said M. Pascal, smiling sadly. 

" The doors are shut, and there are no traitors amongst 
my daughters," said Jacqueline, who was far from having 
forgiven the spies that had informed Cardinal Richelieu 
of the imprudent words spoken at the Chancellor's. 

One day, when M. Pascal expected Jacqueline, Blaise 
came to him instead, looking troubled. 

" You will not see my sister to-day, sir," he said ; " she 
is ill in bed." 

" What is the matter with her .?" 

And M. Pascal left his arm-chair, and laid his hand 
upon his son's shoulder. 

" Gilberte has sent for the doctor, but she thinks, and 
so does Madeleine, that it must be the small-pox. They 
have already shut me out of her room." A measure at 
which Blaise was evidently very much annoyed. 

" That is a proof of your elder sister's good sense," said 
the father, putting his papers hastily together and setting 
his dress to rights. " Sickly as you are, you might catch 
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the disease yourself, without being of the least use to 
Jacqueline. She will not turn me out of the room, and 
I shall go there." 

He was moving towards the door as he spoke, but 
Blaise followed him in surprise and alarm. 

"Wait, father!" he cried; "night has not fallen yet, 
" and you may be recognized." 

He did succeed, though with great difficulty, in de- 
taining M. Pascal for some hours from the bedside of his 
sick daughter. 

" Do you suppose the officers will come to seek me in 
that room V he said, laughing bitterly. 

And darkness had hardly fallen before he re-entered 
his home. 

He would not consent to leave it again as long as 
Jacqueline was in danger. When her eyes were closed 
by the violence of the disease, she always recognized her 
father's step, and was quieted by his approach. He 
almost always sat up alone with her, and replied to Gil- 
berte's entreaties that he would rest with the words : 

" I assure you I am safer in this sick-room than in any 
other possible place. The small-pox frightens away the 
officers." 

When Jacqueline was able to sit up a little, her father 
was obliged to leave her. 

" You are no longer ill enough to protect me," he said, 
laughing, in order to conceal his emotion ; for it was with 
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great difficulty that he could make up his mind to quit 
his poor daughter, who was so much disfigured that they 
had not yet allowed her to see a glass. 

As soon as her father was gone, Jacqueline called 
Gilberte. 

^ Pray let me have a looking-glass," she said. 

Her sister hesitated. 

"What! you who take so little account of beauty!*' 
persisted the child, with a smile. 

As Gilberte turned away to fetch the glass, two large 
tears rolled down her cheeks. She had tried to extin- 
guish in her heart all value for her own personal charms, 
but Jacqueline's beauty was very dear to her. 

Jacqueline looked at herself for a long time without 
speaking; at length she gave back the glass to her sister, 
saying as she did so, 

"God wishes to protect me, and these little holes," 
touching the traces of her malady with her finger, " are 
the guardians which He has sent to me for that purpose. 
I hope I shall be grateful for this mercy." 

Gilberte, as she listened to her sister, was surprised at 
her calm courage. Jacqueline had always been simple, 
not thinking much about her appearance, and seemingly 
indifferent to the effect of her beauty and wit ; but what 
young girl does not value and secretly attach a certain 
price to it ? 

The child drew her sister towards her. 
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" You are quite sad, ma Fidklel' she murmured. " You 
are more sorry than I, though I am rather sorry ; but 
that will soon be over, because God's will is always best. 
I shall stay more at home with you, for no one will care 
for such an ugly little thing. Please give me my 
dolls." 

Henceforward, during all her convalescence, which was 
long and painful, Jacqueline did not once allude to her 
lost beauty, only she never looked at herself in the glass. 

It was in the month of February, 1639, that Cardinal 
Richelieu, being ill and out of spirits, was seized with a 
fancy to see a play acted by children, and his niece, the 
Duchess d'Aiguillon, whose office it was to amuse him, 
busied herself in finding little girls to act the parts. 

Madame Saintot was asked for her daughter Euph^mie. 

"And don't you think," added the Duchess's mes- 
senger, *' that it might be possible to have little Pascal — 
the child who has been at Court several times with her 
Majesty and Mademoiselle, and who makes verses so 
cleverly?" 

" I will try," sadd Madame Saintot. 

And she hastened to M. Pascal's house. He dare not 
go there himself; indeed, some days ago he had started 
for Auvergne, having been afresh disquieted by indirect 
whispers. 

Madame Saintot found Gilberte alone, and, as usual, 
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occupied with household cares, for she had a coarse 
woollen stocking in her hand when her visitor came in. 

"The Cardinal wishes to have M. Scud^ry's 'Tyrant 
Love ' acted at his mansion," she said, " and he has a 
fancy to have it acted by children." 

Gilberte raised her head haughtily : her quick spirit 
had already foreseen the request, but she had no desire 
to forestall it. 

Madame Saintot continued : 

" Madame d'Aiguillon has asked me for my daughter 
Euph^mie ; and I was informed at the same time " — 
Gilberte looked so coldly at her visitor that she hesitated, 
but soon continued — "I was informed that my Lord 
Cardinal would like your sister to undertake a part : he 
has heard her mentioned." 

" Really ! " said Mdlle. Pascal, without any decrease of 
her coldness. " I am here at Paris with my brother with- 
out parents, and in great grief at my father's absence, and 
we have not joy or gaiety enough to spare either one or 
the other for the amusement of my Lord Cardinal." 

Madame Saintot pressed the point, but Blaise, who 
had just come in, was even more resolute than Gil- 
berte. 

" It is of no use whatever to think of it, madame," he 
said. " We have suffered too much from the deeds of the 
Cardinal to have any great desire to please him." 

Madame Saintot rose with some anger. 
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" As you like," she said. " I will let Madame d'Ai- 
guillon know that you have no desire to oblige her." 

Gilberte made no answer. Blaise had uncovered his 
head, and was attending Madame Saintot to her coach. 

"You don't yet know the world, M. Blaise," said the 
friend of Voiture. 

Blaise bowed proudly. 

"Perhaps not, madame," he said; "but I think we 
know what is due to our father and ourselves." 

And as he spoke thus, he retired into the house. 

" If I had had authority from Madame d'Aiguillon, I 
would have said more," thought Madame Saintot ; " but 
I dare not act on my own responsibility in the matter. 
We shall see when I have sent the refusal." 

Before two days were well passed, Madame Saintot 
was again at M. Pascal's. 

"It is I again," she said, as she came in, "though I 
ought to be offended by your rudeness the other day. I 
sent word to Madame d'Aiguillon that Jacqueline could 
not have the honour of acting at her house, the whole 
family being in too much distress in consequence of the 
precarious state of its head. Upon this, a gentleman 
came to my house, charged by the Duchess in her own 
words : ' Tell these children of M. Pascal's that I had 
considered this would be an opportunity in their favour, 
since it might help towards the return of their father if 
that little girl asked it of the Cardinal.' I had suspected 
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this beforehand, and was the more provoked with your 
refusal in consequence. Now, consider what it befits 
you to do." 

Gilberte listened, distressed and undecided. Blaise, for 
whom she had sent, was following Madame Saintot's 
arguments as if they had been a mathematical problem. 

*' This is less satisfactory than science," thought he to 
himself, but he had nevertheless chosen his line of action. 

*'The case standing as it does, Gilberte, I think we 
ought to allow Jacqueline to go. No harm can come of 
it, and we could never forgive ourselves if we had not 
done what was in our power to extricate my father from 
his difficulties." 

"Very well," gaily answered Madame Saintot, who 
was not apt to take oflfence at a first refusal, " I will let 
Madame d'Aiguillon know that she may reckon upon her 
best actor. This is generous of me," she added, laughing, 
" because I have a favour to ask at Court, and my poor 
Euph^mie will not be noticed, Jacqueline being there to 
eclipse her. What a good thing it is that her complexion 
has become clear again ! " 

Already scruples had begun to rise in Gilberte's heart. 

*' If you have a favour to solicit, madame, why should 
we be an obstacle to it ? " 

Madame Saintot interrupted her. 

" The favour I wish to obtain is unimportant compared 
with that which you desire," she replied. " To-morrow 
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Jacqueline will receive her part EupWinie has hers 
already : M. de Bois-Lambert brought it to her. Happily, 
your sister need only glance at verses to know them." 

When she had re-entered her coach, Gilberte went in 
search of Jacqueline, who had not heard of Madame 
Saintot's first visit and propositions. 

She opened her eyes wide when her sister announced 
the part which awaited her. Gilberte studiously put 
forward the hopes built upon the occurrence, because 
she exaggerated in her own mind the repugnance which 
Jacqueline would feel to appearing before so large a 
company. The little girl thought for a moment. 

"'Tyrant Love,'" she said, "that must be M. Scud^ry's. 
It is a great work — not at all like my poor Thyrsis. I 
shall find it very difficult, but I must do it well, so as to 
please the Cardinal. If only I could have some lessons ! 
Ah ! if my father were but at home, I would beg him to 
let me see M. Mondery just once." • 

Gilberte had even less liking for playactors than for 
plays, but her practical good sense outweighed her 
scruples. She consulted Blaise. 

" I will go and see Mondery," said her brother. " He 
comes from Clermont, and he will not refuse us his aid 
in these circumstances. Jacqueline cannot fail to please 
him when he sees her." 

The hopes of M. Pascal's children were not disap- 
pointed. When the day of the representation arrived, 
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the great actor (who was to be present at it) came early 
in the morning to see his little pupil once more. 

" You will do us honour this evening," he said to the 
child, who was beginning to be frightened, " and I shall 
be the first to applaud you." 

Meantime Jacqueline was the least uneasy member of 
her family. Both Gilberte and Blaise were to accompany 
her to the Cardinal's mansion. 

"If this enterprise does not succeed, I shall never 
forgive myself for having allowed my sister to appear in 
this affair," Blaise said. 

And Gilberte was engrossed with her sister's costume, 
and the dress which she had had made for her. 

Madame Saintot tried to encourage her. 

" Madame d'Aiguillon has promised me to press your 
suit with the Cardinal," she said. 

" Madame de Morangis has seen the Chancellor," re- 
plied Gilberte. " He is to be at the representation, and 
will witness that my father had nothing to do with this 
outcry about the Funds." 

Madame Saintot smiled. She had often been present 
at bursts of M. Pascal's anger, and could hardly believe 
that he had not expressed his indignation rather loudly. 

" M. Mondery is gone already," she said ; " and as he 
went out, he whispered in my ear, ' I am going to prepare 
the way for our petition. Every one being interested in 
our cause, we cannot fail.' " 
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" My father has been a fugitive more than a year now," 
murmured Gilberte, ".and not till to-day does every one 
think of being interested about the matter — on the 
opportunity of a comedy ! " 

She was still sighing when they got into their coach. 
Jacqueline looked resolute. 

" You won't forget what M. Mondery has taught you ?" 
her sister said to her in a low voice, as the little girl was 
taken from her to join the company of actors. 

" I won't forget anything," answered the child. 

She was gone, and Gilberte and Blaise hid themselves 
as best they could in the crowd. 

Jacqueline forgot nothing. Every time she appeared 
applause resounded from all sides of the hall, and the 
Cardinal, though feeble and doubled up with gout, raised 
himself in his arm-chair to clap his hands. He laughed 
lieartily, and his usually piercing eyes had an expression 
of gaiety quite new to them. Madame d'Aiguillon and 
Bois-Lambert were proud of the result of their pains. 

" I am very much obliged to you, my niece, for having 
amused me so much," said the Cardinal, as he rose, rest- 
ing on the shoulder of Bois-Lambert. " I shall sleep the 
better for having laughed in this way. That little Pascal 
is charming ! " 

He was still speaking when Jacqueline came down 
from the stage. The little actors had been recalled, but 
she waited, hoping Madame d'Aiguillon would send for 
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her to present her to the Cardinal. Seeing, however, 
that he seemed about to retire without her having been 
warned of it, she took counsel with no one, and ran to 
him quite simply, making a courtesy as she advanced. 
Her face had not been spoilt by the small-pox, and her 
delicate features and clear complexion made people 
suppose her to be ten at the utmost, although in truth 
she was thirteen. 

When he saw her approaching, the Cardinal reseated 
himself, and, taking her on his knee, he caressed her, 
complimenting her upon the play, and upon her part in 
it ; but Jacqueline's courage suddenly failed her, and she 
began to cry. 

" What is the matter, my child } " said the Cardinal, 
who had seen many tears shed in the course of his 
time. 

The child faltered out some verses which she had 
prepared to ask for her father's pardon. 

" I can't hear," said the Cardinal, turning towards 
Madame d'Aiguillon. " What is she asking } " 

" She wants to obtain her father's recall," said the 
Duchess : " the man about whom M. Mondery and I 
spoke to you to-day." 

"Ah ! " said the Cardinal, whose brow had darkened a 
little. But Jacqueline had by this time recovered herself 
She raised her pretty tearful eyes towards the all-power- 
ful Minister. 
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" Feel not surprise, great Eminence, 

If ill I please your eye and ear, 

Since my unequalled grief and fear 
Benumbs my gesture, voice, and sense. 

Would you my power to please recall. 

My sire release from exile's thrall. 
Such boon in mercy I implore. 

From grievous woe the guiltless spare ; 
Thus will you liberty restore 

To mind and frame, to voice and air." * 

The Cardinal listened in silence, still caressing the 
child, whom he had retained upon his knees. Jacque- 
line's voice had steadied again, and she had ceased cry- 
ing. When she had finished speaking, he turned to the 
Chancellor, who was standing near his chair. 

"Is M. Pascal as innocent as all this?" he asked, 
smiling. 

" Totally innocent, my lord," said the Chancellor. 
"The affair happened at my house, and M. Pascal said 
nothing savouring of sedition." 

" Then, my child," said the Cardinal, " send word to 



* " Ne vous ^tonnez pas, incomparable eminent. 
Si j'ai mal contente vos yeux, et vos oreilles, 
Mon esprit agitd de frayeurs sans pareilles 

Interdit k mon corps, et voix, et mouvement. 

Mais pour me rendre ici capable de vous plaire. 

Rappelez de Texile mon miserable p^re. 

Cost le bien que j'attends d'une unique bontd 
Sauvez cet innocent d'un pdril manifeste ; 

Ainsi vous me rendrez Tentiere liberty 
De r^sprit et du corps, de la voix et du geste." 
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your father that he must return. I am very glad to 
restore him to such an amiable family." 

Jacqueline was not the only one of the family whom 
he had seen ; for Madame d'Aiguillon had by this time 
pointed out to him Gilberte and Blaise, who had come 
forward a few steps in their anxiety to hear what passed, 
and the Cardinal had been struck by their extreme 
beauty. 

Jacqueline seemed ready to throw herself at the feet 
of the Minister, but he retained her upon his knee. 

The child raised her head. 

" My lord," she said, " I have yet another favour' to 
ask of your Eminence." 

Madame d'Aiguillon looked at her in surprise : she had 
heard nothing of any second favour. The little girl was 
awaiting the Cardinal's reply. He was not accustomed 
to have liberties taken with him, and the child's pretty 
ways amused him. 

"Ask me what you like," he said, " I will grant it you." 

" It is that I beg your Eminence to permit my father 
to have the honour of paying his respects to you when 
he returns, so that he may thank you himself for the 
favour which your Eminence does us to-day." 

The Cardinal bent down and kissed the child's fore- 
head. 

" I not only grants I wish it," he said. " Let him know 
that he may return with all confidence ; and tell him he 
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must come to see me, and bring his whole family. Good 
night, my niece : amusement is tiring, and I am going 
to bed." 

Jacqueline had let herself slip down from his knee. 
She made her courtesy at once, and ran to join her 
brother and sister, and then they all three disappeared 
in the crowd. 

The Cardinal slowly mounted the stairs on his way to 
his own room, murmuring between his teeth verses from 
the play he had just seen acted. 

"That little Pascal is really very pretty," he said to 
Bois-Lambert, as he was leaving him. 

M. de Bois-Lambert's first act next day was to pay a 
visit to M. Pascal's house, where he found every one in 
great delight and too busy to be much disquieted by the 
advances of the courtier. 

They had hardly reached their own house before Jac- 
queline announced that she was going to write to her 
father. 

*' We will send an express to recall him," said Blaise. 

"An express into Auvergne!" — and Gilberte opened 
her eyes very wide at the idea of such unheard-of pro- 
digality. 

"Unless I go to fetch him myself," continued the 
youth. 

His sister's objections to this fresh idea were greater 
still. 

12 
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" We could not do without you here," she said. " Sup- 
pose my Lord Cardinal should wish to speak to us ! " 

" He would ask for Jacqueline." And Blaise laughed, 
perhaps a little piqued at owing to a child the boon 
which he would have given all his blood to obtain. 

Jacqueline herself had already escaped, and with a 
great cloth cape wrapped over her stage costume, she 
was writing in her own room, without a fire, by the feeble 
light of a candle, untroubled either by fatigue or the 
lateness of the hour. 

My Dear and Honoured Father, 

I long ago promised never to write to you without sending 
you verses, and having had no time to make any lately on account 
of the comedy I told you of, it is a long time since I wrote to you. 
Now that I have made some, I write to send them, and to give you 
an account of what happened yesterday at the Hotel Richelieu, 
where we acted " Tyrant Love " before my Lord Cardinal. 

I am going to tell you everything exactly as it happened. First, 
M. de Mondery talked to the Cardinal from three o'clock till seven, 
and was speaking of you almost the whole time on his own account, 
not on yours. By this I mean that he said he knew you, and he 
spoke very highly to him of your scientific knowledge — of your 
virtues, and of your other good qualities. He touched also upon 
this affair of the Funds, telling him that things had not passed as 
he had been given to understand, and that you had been only once 
at the Chancellor's, and that then it was to appease the tumult, and 
to debate about matters. From that he went on to tell him that 

you had begged M. Faget to caution M. 1 don't know his name. 

He told him also that I was going to speak to him after the play, 
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and altogether he said so much that my Lord Cardinal was forced 
to say to him, " I promise you that I will grant all that she asks of 
me.'' M. de Mondery said the same to Madame d'Aiguillon, who 
told him that it touched her very much, and that she would bring 
all the force she could to bear upon him. 

This is all that passed before the comedy. My Lord Cardinal 
seemed to enjoy the acting very much : especially when I spoke, he 
burst out laughing, as well as every one else in the room. As soon 
as the play was finished I came down from the stage, intending to 
speak to Madame d'Aiguillon ; but the Cardinal seemed as if he 
were going away, which made me go direct to him, for fear I should 
lose the opportunity whilst I was making my courtesy to Madame 
d'Aiguillon. Besides that, M. de Mondery had urged me very 
strongly to go and speak to the Cardinal So I went to him and 
repeated the verses which I send you. He received them most 
favourably, and you cannot imagine the wonderful way in which he 
petted me. Even before he saw I was coming to him, he cried out, 
"Here is little Pascal," and he embraced and kissed me several 
times. All the time I was saying my verses, he held me in his 
arms, kissing me constantly and heartily. Then, when I had ended, 
he said to me, " There ! I grant you all that you ask of me. Write 
and tell your father he may come back in perfect safety." Madame 
d*Aiguillon now came near, and said to the Cardinal, " Truly, sir, 
you ought to do something for that man. I have heard a great deal 
about him. He is a very worthy man and veiy learned. It is a 
pity he should remain useless. He has a son who is very learned 
in mathematics already, though he is only fifteen." Thereupon, my 
Lord Cardinal again said that I must send to you to come back 
directly ; and as I saw he was in such a good humour, I asked him 
if he would allow you to pay your respects to him. "He answered 
that you would be welcome ; and then, amongst other things, he 

12 — 2 
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said to me, " Tell your father upon his return that he must come 
and see me." He repeated it three or four times. After that, as 
Madame d'Aiguillon was going away, my sister went to salute her. 
The Duchess received her most graciously: asked where my brother 
was, and said how much she should have liked to see him. So my 
sister fetched him, and Madame d*Aiguillon paid him compliments 
too, and praised him very much for his scientific knowledge. 

After this, we were brought into a room where a most magnificent 
collation was spread — dried sweetmeats, fruits, lemonades, and such 
things. 

The caresses which 1 received here are incredible ; in fact, I can- 
not tell you how much honour they did me since. 

I am writing to you as concisely as I possibly can. I feel most 
grateful to M. de Mondery, who took a wonderful amount of trouble ; 
and I hope you will write to thank him yourself by the first oppor- 
tunity, for he richly deserves it. As for me, I am delighted to have 
been able to help in any way towards what will add to your happi- 
ness. This is always the most passionate wish, my honoured father, 
of Your humble and obedient daughter and servant, 

Jacqueline Pascal. 

Gilberte and Blaise had at length finished their con- 
sultation, and decided which servant they would dispatch 
next day to tell their father to return as soon as possible. 

Mdlle. Pascal believed her little sister to have been in 
bed long ago. " The poor child is worn out," she said, as 
she entered, carefully shading her light with her hand, so 
as not to wake the little sleeper. Jacqueline raised her 
head. Four large pages covered with writing not yet dry 
told sufficiently how she had passed her time. 
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" What are you about ? Why did you not go to bed ?" 
asked Gilberte, with some displeasure. 

" It was necessary to write to my father," said the child, 
seriously ; " I had to tell him all that has happened." 

" Then I will give this to the express to-morrow," said 
Gilberte, as she folded the letter and fastened it with a 
thread of silk. 

Jacqueline laughed as gaily as if she had not been 
tired. 

"To-morrow! You mean to-day, sister: it is two 
hours past midnight. I looked at the clock when I began 
to write, and twelve had just struck. That is why I put 
' yesterday ' in. telling my father about our adventures." 

" Yesterday or to-day," exclaimed Gilberte, " come to 
bed, or you will make yourself ill." 

When the two sisters had said their prayers, the elder 
one covered up the child and drew her curtains. As she 
did so, Jacqueline threw her arms round her neck, with 
the words : 

"Oh, ma FidHe, how happy I am !" 

"We must thank God," said Gilberte, thoughtfully, 
kissing the excited child's forehead. 

Then she put out the lamp, and all was still, Jacqueline 
not daring to move in bed. 

A fortnight had passed, and they were expecting M. 
Pascal. He had made all possible haste, not wishing to 
let slip the Cardinal's goodwill, nor the zeal of his own 
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friends. He was hardly in his own house before they 
were advising him to prepare for his journey to Reuii. 

" My Lord Cardinal said we were all to go," insisted 
Jacqueline, 

But Gilbert was not at all of her opinion. 

" My father does not want us children at all," she said. 

So M. Pascal departed alone. On his return he came 
laughing into the room where the two sisters were at 
work. 

" We had better have listened to Jacqueline, Gilberte," 
he said, gaily, " for I have not seen the Cardinal." 

"Is he ill, or angry again?" cried the child, rising in 
such a hurry that the two dolls hidden under the linen 
she was stitching both fell to the ground. 

" No," said M. Pascal ; " but he sent a gentleman to 
ask me if my children were with me, and when I said 
* No,' he desired me to go and fetch them, and to return 
with them to-morrow." 

" It is Jacqueline that he wants to see," said Gilberte, 
gravely. " He took a fancy to her the night of the play, 
when she spoke so boldly to him." 

Meantime Jacqueline was seated on the ground, at- 
tending to her dolls. 

"Look, Gilberte," said she, showing them to her sister; 
"M^lite has received a blow on her cheek, which has 
hurt her very much." 

"Will you never have done with this childish folly?" 
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said Gilberte, hastily snatching the dolls from her sister, 
"Don't you hear that we must go to Reuil to-morrow?" 

"I hear," answered the little girl, taking back her 
daughters ; " but in the meantime I must put my chil- 
dren to bed. They are ill, in consequence of their fall." 

And so saying, she left the room. M. Pascal laughed, 
but Gilberte was annoyed. She murmured, 

" One does not know if she is six or twenty years old." 

"Leave it so," said her father, "and let us consider 
about the coach to take us to-morrow to pay our respects 
as a family to my Lord Cardinal." 

When M. Pascal and his children arrived at the door 
of the magnificent country house, which the Minister 
always preferred as a residence to his Paris mansion, 
they found themselves expected. The attendants and 
gentlemen-in-waiting admitted them at once into an 
antechamber, and they had .hardly to wait before pass- 
ing on into the CardinaFs own room. 

He was alone, seated in a huge arm-chair by the side 
of a table covered with papers. 

"The fate of the world is amongst his despatches," 
thought M. Pascal, as he advanced, upon a sign from the 
Minister. 

Richelieu fixed his penetrating eyes upon the ex- 
President, who still preserved the gravity of deportment 
worthy the dignity of a French magistrate. 

" I am glad to see you, sir," he said, with marked civilitv. 
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^*It was only justice to restore you to a family that de- 
serves all your attention." He looked with considerable 
curiosity at Blaise and Gilberte, who were strangers to 
him, fixing his gaze in particular upon the youth, who 
coloured, but did not cast down his eyes. The Cardinal, 
who had drawn Jacqueline towards him, laid his hand 
upon her head. " I commit your children to your charge," 
he continued : " take care of them, for I will make some- 
thing great of them." 

He touched his bell, and a gentleman appeared. 

" Show M. Pascal all over Reuil," he said, " and see 
that he is offered refreshments before he leaves the 
place." 

The audience was over. They were once more in the 
open air, and Gilberte took her father's arm. 

" ' Take care of your children ! * " she repeated. " As if 
there was any need to advise you to watch over us ! " 

M. Pascal laughed. 

" It simply means that my friends were mistaken in 
thinking I was about to obtain great favours," he said. 
" My Lord Cardinal intends to do nothing for us beyond 
allowing me to return safely to my own house. I thank 
him for it. I have never asked anything more, and but 
for this 'Tyrant Love' " 

"Justice would have been done you, father, soon or 
late," said Blaise, eagerly. 

" Late, perhaps, not soon " replied M. Pascal. " Look 
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how soberly Jacqueline is walking along that alley. I 
will be bound she is making verses." 

Upon their return that evening, the little girl placed a 
folded paper in her father's hand. 

"Will you send that to my Lord Cardinal when you 
have read it?" she said in a low voice. 

M. Pascal ran his eye over the thanksgiving. 

" The verses which asked the favour were better," he 
said, laughing. '^ However, I will send these." 

Jacqueline jumped about the room with delight. 

" There ! it is all over, and we can be quiet in our own 
house," she said. " Blaise declares we are so unsettled 
that he cannot work." 

The family agitations, however, were not yet ended. 
M. Pascal was mistaken in thinking that the Cardinal, 
more struck by his children's merit than his own, only 
designed him to superintend their education. 

It was soon notified to him that he was appointed to 
the Superintendence of Normandy, in conjunction with 
M. de Paris, who found the province too large for him 
to manage all its affairs alone. 

It was a great appointment and quite unlooked for. 

When M. Pascal went to thank the Cardinal before 
starting for Rouen, Richelieu asked him whether he 
should take his children. 

" Undoubtedly, my lord," said the father. 

"You must bring them back to me in course of time, 
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when they are educated," said the Minister. ''I have 
told you that I will make something great of them." 

God had decided long before Cardinal Richelieu to 
make " something great " of M. Pascal's children. 

Blaise had already written a " Treatise upon Conies," 
which he had sent to M. Descartes, who could hardly 
believe it to be original, so amazed was he at the genius 
of this boy of sixteen. 

Jacqueline was hardly settled in the house which her 
father had hired at Rouen, before they received a visit 
there from M. Pierre Corneille — "the Great Corneille" 
as he began to be called. 

Rouen was a great place for fStes, concourses, and 
great gatherings, and prizes for poetry were every year 
bestowed upon the occasion of the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

"You ought to write some verses on the subject, 
mademoiselle," said the poet, turning towards the child. 

Jacqueline was seated modestly in one comer of the 
room, working, but from time to time raising her eager 
eyes to look at him whom she had secretly chosen as 
her model. She coloured and made no answer; but 
when the judges of the competition assembled to read 
the pieces of poetry which had been sent in, Corneille 
smiled on finding a paper signed "Jacqueline Pascal." 

The prize was assigned to her. 

" She is only fourteen, gentlemen ! " said Corneille ; 
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" and since she is settled here with her father, she will 
one day be amongst the glories of our city. This is 
really fine, and worth quoting ! " he added, reading once 
more some stanzas of Jacqueline's little poem. "The 
child has appropriately compared the Ark of the covenant 
and the blessed Virgin." 

" As the one bore our fathers* bliss, 
The other bore our hope within ; 
The first averted their distress, 
The second broke the power of sin. 

" By one was gained full many a fight. 
By power of treasure hid within; 
The other teemed with life and might, 
Which gives the victory over sin." * 

" This is really fine ! " repeated Corneille, with quite 
paternal indulgence. 

Jacqueline shook her head when he came himself to 
announce to M. Pascal his daughter's success. 

" It is fine -whtnyou read it," she said, laughing. 

When the day came for the prizes to be awarded in 



* " L'une tient en son flanc le bonheur de nos pferes, 
Et Pautre dans le sein notre Espoir le plus cher. 
L'une par son pouvoir divertit leurs mis^res, 
Et Tautre par le sien nous garde de pecher. 

" Si Tune a fait gagner plusieurs fois des batailles, 
Parceque dans son sein un tr^sor est cach^, 
L'autre ne fait pas moins — ayant en les entrailles, 
De quoi nous faire vainere et dompter le p^ch^." 
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public, poor Jacqueline was ill in bed. The little girl's 
name was proclaimed — ^her crown was there, but no one 
came forward to claim it. 

CorneiUe rose in the midst of the assembly. The 
applause which saluted him drowned his voice, but he 
made a sign with his hand to demand silence ; and in 
some impromptu verses, thanking the president and 
judges in behalf of Mdlle. Pascal, he held out his hand 
to receive the prize in her name. 

Signal honour ! to be crowned by the great Corneille's 
own hands ! Jacqueline was quite overcome when Gil- 
berte came into her room to tell her that the drums and 
trumpets she heard in the street had accompanied M. 
CorneiUe, who had taken upon himself to bring her her 
prize. 

" Could not I get up for an instant to see him, ma 
FidHe ? " asked the child, nervously. 

Gilberte smiled, and began to dress her. 

When Jacqueline, looking weak and pale, entered the 
parlour, where CorneiUe was talking to her father, the 
great poet came to meet her. He kissed her brow, as 
Cardinal Richelieu had done formerly, and presented to 
her the prize which he held in his hand. 

" It is the first blossom of your crown," he said. 

Six years later, and the first blossom was trampled 
under Jacqueline's feet, along with the whole crown itself. 
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She and her illustrious brother were both at the same 
time seized by a sacred ardour ; but, more steady than 
he to the impressions which both had received, Jacque- 
line from the very outset began in her father's house the 
religious life which she was to end, at the age of thirty- 
six, in the cloister at Port Royal. 

Here it was, that before long, her brother came to 
confide to her his intention of renouncing the world in 
his turn. 

Cardinal Richelieu had died without having done any- 
thing for the children, whose future his penetrating genius 
had foreseen. 

Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal found nothing great 
enough for them on earth : they gave themselves 
wholly to God. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FETE AT THE CHATEAU DE VAUX. 

j|ELEN, just tell Laporte to go to the mender, 
and see if the Venetian point lace that I sent 
to be mended is not nearly ready. I shall 
want it to go to the Superintendent's," said the amiable 
Marquise de S6vign6 to one of her women, in the middle 
of August, 1 66 1. 

Helen sent Laporte, but soon re-appeared in great 
consternation. 

"Madame's lace is not ready," she said; "and the 
mender does not know whether she shall have time to 
finish it before the Seventeenth." 
Madame de S6vign4 who was reading, rose hastily. 
*' What do you say, Helen ? I must have my lace : I 
have nothing else to trim my dress with." 

13 
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" Ah ! madame does not know what a state all the 
tradesmen arc in : they are all utterly bewildered; the 
tailors and milliners are quite exhausted, and no oaevil 
engage to furnish anything. For ten nights past, the 
lace-mender has not been to bed, so she tells Lapoite. 
Everybody in Paris is to go to the Superintendent's. 
They say that it will be the finest sight ever seen, and 
that twenty thousand people are invited." 

Madame de S^vignd smiled. Only that morning she 
had seen Madame Fouquet, who had assured her that 
the invitations did not number more than six thousand. 
"We would not go further," she had said, "and for three 
days past we have refused all entreaties." 

** All this does not bring back my lace," ssSA Macbn^ 
de S^vignd, thoughtfully ; " and as I have always been 
scrupulous about having unnecessary things withoot the 
means to pay for them, I have nothing else for the famous 
Seventeenth. This is what comes of paying one's debts 1 
It is true that conscience obliged me to take this course, 
and to have the honesty not to get any more. Laporte, 
my carriage ! I will go myself to this mender, and see if 
there is no means of making her listen to reason." 

All the Court was in the same state as Madame de 
S^vign^, and many ladies were in greater trouble, for 
she did not attach extreme importance to her toilet, and 
had not yet a daughter to take out. Mdlle. de S6vigne 
was too young to appear in so large an assembly, though 
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^ her mother's friends were certain that she would one day- 
be the prettiest girl in France, a title that her mother 
remembered with tender pride to the day of her mar- 
riage with M. Grignan. 

So all the ladies were very busy about their toilets ; 
every one wished to shine at the magnificent fite that 
was in preparation, and on the i6th of August footmen 
were going to and fro in all the streets, with commis- 
sions from their mistresses, till the tradesmen no longer 
knew which way to turn, assailed as they were by all 
their customers at once. Even the most reasonable 
women had thought it a good occasion for having a new 
dress made, which was then a great event in families, and 
one never omitted in the diaries of the husbands. The 
fSte given by the Superintendent of Finance to King 
Louis XIV., at the Chiteau of Vaux, justified and ex- 
plained any expense. 

On the 17th of August, towards the middle of the 

day, the royal equipages were waiting in the great court 

'^^ of the Chdteau of Fontainebleau. The King got into a 

^'^ carriage with his brother, the Countess of Armagnac, the 

^" Duchess of Valentinois, and the Countess of Guiche. 

Madame Henriette of England was alone in her litter, 

r.- 

"" her maids of honour following in a carriage. The young 

Queen, who was kept at home by her approaching con- 
finement, sighed as she bade adieu to her mother-in-law. 
Anne of Austria sighed also. She was talking in a 

13 — 2 
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low voice to a nun, the Superior of La Mis^ricorde, a 
provincial of great reputation, who was come to Paris to 
found a convent, and who had much influence with her. 

" I am much obliged to you for coming here to tell me. 
ina mhe: what you have said grieves but does not sur- 
prise me. The King is aware of all this, and of much 
besides." 

The nun's reply was in an inaudible whisper. 

" I know, I know," returned the Queen ; "but we must 
take time, and know how to choose a good opportunity. 
Adieu, ma mhe ; adieu, daughter." 

And she embraced the young Queen, who had nothing 
to do with political manoeuvres or secrets, and simply 
regretted that she could not go to Vaux. 

Many of the guests had already arrived when the royal 
party started on the road to the Superintendent's chateau ' 

The dust had been carefully laid by repeated watering, 
and the carriages, which came up from all sides, having 
fallen into line so as to follow the King's party, it was in I 

company with many of his Court that Louis XIV. arrived 
before the entrance of the palace which the architect, 
Levan, had built, and the painter, Lebrun, decorated for 
Fouquet. 

The King had been grave during the drive, and the 
sallies of Madame de Valentinois had failed to draw a 
smile from him. Monsieur was in a bad humour, and as 
peevish as an angry woman, so the ladies were not sorry 
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to escape from their illustrious companions when the 
carriage stopped, and the Superintendent himself ap- 
peared at the door to receive the King. 

On the first step of the flight waited Madame Fouquet, 
Marie Madeleine de Castille Ville-Mareuil, surrounded 
by her young children, three sons, and a daughter who 
was holding by the dress of her elder sister, the Marquise 
de Charost, Fouquet's daughter by his first marriage with 
Marie Fourche, the Lady of Quehillais : the young lady 
already showed in her face and bearing a gentle serious 
ness, foreshadowing the eminent piety to which she after- 
wards devoted herself under the guidance of F^nelon. 

Madame Fouquet came a few steps forward to meet 
the King, but Louis XIV. was already coming up the 
steps, hat in hand, bowing to the ladies : he had hardly 
made any reply to the grateful protestations of the Su- 
perintendent, who seemed troubled and uneasy. 

The King looked round. 

" Mademoiselle said truly that this place is enchanted," 
remarked he, with a rapid glance at the open saloons 
of the magnificent palace, and at the immense gardens 
which extended round it. " I never saw anything so fine ; 
certainly not in my houses." 

Fouquet turned pale. 

" This place belongs to your Majesty, like every dwell- 
ing in his kingdom," said he, in a low voice. 

The Queen-Mother had just alighted at the bottom of 
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the steps^ and the Superintendent hastened to receive 
her; but her tyes were fixed on her son: an imperceptible 
sign warned him to restrain himself; and in another in- 
stant the young King turned smiling to Madame Fou- 
quet, who had not seen or understood the threatening 
interchange of words and looks. 

" Will you not allow us to come in, madame ? " said 
Louis XIV. ; " it was warm on the road, and we shall be 
glad to sit down/' Then, addressing the Superintendent, 
who had given his hand to Anne of Austria, " Is not your 
mother here ?" he asked with kindliness, which contrasted 
with the tone of his first words. 

Fouquet replied immediately, 

"Your Majesty knows that my mother is absorbed in 
devotion ; she does not mix in the frivolities that amuse 
us, but she will think more of Vaux to-day than ever 
before, for she knows how your Majesty is honouring us." 

" She had need to remember it in her prayers ! " mur- 
mured the Queen-Mother in Spanish; but she smiled as 
she explained to Madame Fouquet in a low voice how 
vexed the young Queen was, and the reasons winch 
obliged her to keep quiet 

Madame Henriette had refused to go into the chateau, 
and was already in the gardens with her usual train, 
the young people gathering round her and her charm- 
ing maids of honour. Monsieur followed her some way 
behind, biting his lip at each burst of laughter, and lean- 
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ing on the arm of the Chevalier de Lorraine, who was 
whispering in his ear, knocking away with the end of 
his cane the least pebble that might hurt his lord's deli- 
cate feet The Prince stopped constantly to observe the 
lace and jewels of the ladies who passed, discussing them 
with his favourite like the most frivolous of fashionable 
ladies. The King his brother had gone into the chdteau, 

Madame Fouquet had the honour of entertaining 
Louis XIV., showing him simply and without ostenta- 
tion or embarrassment the splendours of the mansion her 
husband had built, of which she did not appreciate either 
the luxury or the foolish expense. 

The King stood before the pictures, statues, and other 
treasures of art which were accumulated in the vast 
rooms: new acquisitions from all corners of the world 
were sent every day to be placed in the collections of the 
Superintendent, who maintained political agents all over 
Europe, instructed to cover their diplomacy by a curious 
search for artistic rarities. 

Lebrun's pictures were the chief attraction to the King, 
and he admired and praised the beautiful colours and 
exquisite art of the master with taste already true and 
refined. 

" Pray send M. Lebrun to me. I wish to see him and 
order something," he was sa)dng to Fouquet, when his 
eye was caught by an allegorical picture set in one of the 
panels of the great saloon. With a momentary change 
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of countenance — "What is this, monsieur?" he asked, 
turning towards the Superintendent. 

*' It represents Night, sire," said Fouquet, composedly. 

"And is this Lebrun's too ?" continued the King. 

''Yes, sire." 

"And what is the meaning of these young girls and 
children?" 

" They are the Hours of the night, and the harbingers 
of Aurora, so I am told," said Madame Fouquet, inno- 
cently. 

Anne of Austria looked attentively at the picture in 
search of the cause of her son's uneasiness, and turned 
away with a little sigh of satisfaction. She had recog- 
nized under the thick tresses of the Third Hour the 
gentle glance, timid grace, and rather irregular features 
of one of Madame Henriette's maids of honour, Louise 
de la Baume le Blanc — known in history by the name of 
Mdlle.de la Valli^re. 

Louis XIV. had moved away. He clasped the hilt of 
his sword, and strode about the room with great annoy- 
ance ; but presently, looking up, began to examine the 
paintings on the ceiling. All round the cornice, set in 
elegant ornamental work, were the arms of the Fouquets, 
a squirrel climbing upwards, with the device, " Quo non 
ascendam ? " At the foot of the tree which the squirrel 
was climbing, the skilful artist had represented some 
lizards and snakes, who seemed to be hissing and spitting 
venom. 
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"That 's a very audacibus little animal," muttered the 
King between his teeth ; then addressing himself to the 
Superintendent, he said aloud, " Does not Fouquet mean 
*a squirrel* in some language, monsieur?" 

" In the Breton or Angevin patois^ sire," replied the 
Minister, who had looked up also at the ambitious device. 
"Your Majesty knows that we came from Brittany." 

"That is why you are so fond of the province," replied 
the King, going towards the door. " Let us go and see 
the gardens, mother," he added, gaily ; " I hear they are 
the gardens of Armida." 

The magnificent park of Vaux was indeed an enchant- 
ing scene. "Vaux will never be more beautiful than it 
was that day," wrote La Fontaine shortly after, and the 
whole Court confirmed his opinion. 

The ladies scattered through the long walks, beside 
the cascades and sheets of water, the rich clothes of the 
gentlemen, who were amusing themselves by going on 
board the painted and gilt boats which furrowed the 
limpid waters of the little lakes, the gardens enamelled 
with flowers glowing under the rays of the sun — all this 
sumptuous medley of art and nature, of luxury and tciste, 
struck the King with admiration, largely mingled with 
anger and envy. 

" See, mother ! " said he in an undertone. " Does not 
his magnificent insolence deserve signal punishment } " 

The Queen touched his shoulder gently with her fan. 
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"Everything comes round if- one knows how to wait," 
she murmured ; but the King had turned away. 

His face softened as he went forward to meet his sister- 
in-law, who was coming down the pine walk, as light and 
gay as a nymph. 

She made a sign to Louis, and he suddenly left the 
Superintendent, who had just rejoined him, leaving to 
the Queen-Mother the task of conversing with his hosts. 

" How beautiful all this is!" said Madame; ^'just look, 
brother, how that jet of water falls in a shower of diamonds, 
and at these others that sparkle so, thrown up by all these 
sea monsters. There is one down there just like M. de Ven- 
tadour : see if you don't think so ;" and she pointed out 
with the end of her fan an enormous Triton blowing a 
shell. 

The King burst out laughing. 

"You are always amusing, Henriette," he. said; but 
even while he was speaking, he turned round, and seemed 
to be looking for some one in the crowd that followed 
Madame. 

She laughed softly. 

" Come and see the Fountain of the Crown. I have 
explored everything while you were all doing your duty 
in the chiteau. There are improvements even since the 
fite they gave me here two months ago." 

" Is he a prince ? " asked the King, as if he had been 
aware of an imprudent letter from Madame de Plessis- 
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Belliere to Fouquet, wishing him this mark of sovereign 
power. 

Madame stood stilL 

"What is the matter with you to-day?" she said; 
"are you tired of me ? How do you like a crown throw- 
ing jets of water ? It is still more beautiful than the cas- 
cade ; " and, gaily taking the arm of the young monarch, 
over whom the Court believed her to have unlimited 
power, she drew him towards the sheets of water. 

The crowd of courtiers had gradually assembled round 
them, with the exception of those who preferred to wander 
in little groups through the shady walks. 

Madame de Charost, who was busy doing the honours 
of the chateau to those ladies who had not seen it before, 
looked with longing eyes at the gardens. 

" But it would be better still at the Pare aux Dames, 
with my aunt," she said to herself; speaking of the con- 
vent where the grave house of her grandmother had an 
irresistible attraction for this lovely young woman, who 
was surrounded by the homage and allurements of the 
world. 

The Court was assembled on a broad sanded terrace 
near the great cascade* Here tents were pitched, where 
numerous lotteries were being carried on. The ladies 
pressed round the stall-keepers, who were dressed in 
jackets of striped blue and white silk, short petticoats, 
and lace caps, as in a village fair. 
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" Nothing could be better managed : you put into the 
lottery without paying, and win by every throw," said to 
Madame du Plessis-Belli^re, Madame de S6vign4 who 
laughingly awaited her turn. 

Bracelets, rings, pins, lace passed gradually from the 
stalls into the hands of the winners. There was great 
applause when some universally-coveted object fell to 
the share of a favourite in the Court, or malicious whisper- 
ing when the gifts seemed less well appropriated. The 
courtiers mixed with the ladies, and put into the lottery 
too, drawing sometimes jewels, now arms, now one of 
those famous lace collars which then fetched so high a 
price. 

" M. de la Guiche has no need for a sword," said one : 
" he makes too much use of the one he has already ; " 
but it was spoken softly, for duels were strictly forbidden, 
and M. de la Guiche did not care to boast of a recent 
adventure. 

Madame de S6vign6 had just put in. She received a 
magnificent trimming of Venetian point lace. 

" See," she said merrily to her neighbour, " Providence 
has rewarded me. I was hardly able to come here for want 
of having had my lace mended in time, as I had other 
things to do with the rent of my farms than to buy lace." 

There was a smile, for it was well known what trouble 
it had cost Madame de S^vign^ to pay all the debts which 
M. de S^vign6 had left. 
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The lottery stalls were nearly bare, when the King, 
who had not put in, came up with Madame : they had 
talked for a moment in a low voice, and there was a little 
shadow on the Princess's brow. 

The Superintendent came himself in search of his 
illustrious guests. 

"Will it please your Majesty to have supper served V 
he asked. 

The King nodded gaily. He seemed to have recovered 
his self-command, and this young sovereign of twenty- 
three might say with Corneille's Auguste: "I am 
master of myself and the universe." Every shadow of 
vexation and irritation had disappeared, and Madame's 
pensiveness did not last long. 

They entered the chdteau, where the most magnificent 
supper awaited the King and Court. The royal table 
was served entirely with solid gold. 

"If we melted everything just now in my coffers, I do 
not think we should find enough gold and silver to cover 
the table with such a service. What say you, M. le Surin- 
tendant ? " 

The King addressed Fouquet, who blushed slightly. 

** Your Majesty is not so very ill off," said he, in a low 
voice. 

" Indeed ?" said the King, laughing, "I am delighted to 
hear it I should like to have such gold plate made for 
me. I heard recently — ^was it not from you, M. Colbert ? 
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— that I have not in all my castles a pair of silver and- 
irons for my bed-chamber." 

Colbert bowed gravely. 

"It is true, sire," said he; "but here we forget which 
are the precious metals, the profusion is so great. How 
many of these soHd gold plates may you have, monsieur ?" 
and he attentively examined the magnificent service on 
the table, as if to estimate its weight and value. 

Fouquet hardly looked at the questioner. 

*' I know nothing of these things," said he, disdainfully, 
'* but M. de Gourville will tell you if you are curious ; " 
and the friend of Fouquet, better acquainted than himself 
with the house affairs, murmured in a low voice, 

" I think there are thirty-six dozen, monsieur : " he had 
prudently forgotten the five hundred dozen silver plates 
laid on the tables for the courtiers. 

M. Colbert smiled maliciously; but the King was talk- 
ing gaily to the Superintendent, admiring the decorations 
of the dining-room, and complimenting the steward for his 
admirable arrangement of a supper for so many people. 

" His name is Vatel, sire," said Fouquet : " he has been 
hitherto an invaluable servant, but I do not know whether 
your Majesty's praise will turn his head." 

" Congratulate him from me," said the King, who had 
finished his supper with the appetite which was always 
characteristic of him, and which was then natural on 
account of his youth ; then pushing back his chair, he 
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rose, exclaiming, *' And now, M. le Surintendant, what is 
the next amusement ? '* 

Fouquet was radiant The cloud which had looked 
threatening in the morning had disappeared ; and, being 
always prone to flatter himself, he again began to hope 
to lull the King's vigilance to sleep with pleasures and 
fites. Madame de Soissons was there triumphant in her 
dazzling beauty. She was dressed in a quaint costume, 
loaded with ornaments and jewellery, by which most 
women would have been overwhelmed, but which gave 
a new and perilous charm to her marked features and 
sparkling eyes. Madame displayed for her royal brother 
the graceful wit which seemed to animate not only her 
mind but her body ; and in the background, at the maids 
of honours' table, as suited so modest a woman, was 
hidden Mademoiselle de la Valli^re. What seduction; 
and perils to surround a King who was but twenty-three ! 
Fouquet recovered confidence. 

"The actors await your Majesty's orders," said Madame 
Fouquet, " and the theatre is arranged at the end of the 
pine walk." 

" Where we met you just now, Henriette," whispered 
the King to Madame. 

She blushed crimson, and made a sign of entreaty, for 
Monsieur was jealously watching his wife's least move- 
ments ; the King perceived it, and led the way into the 
garden. 
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The sky was brilliant, the moon having just risen: 
lamps were lighted along all the walks, and the theatre 
was surrounded by a blaze of light. 

*' Everything at Vaux combined for the King's plea- 
sure," wrote La Fontaine to his friend Maucroix : " music, 
water, lamps, stars." 

The play was to be acted in front of the great piece of 
water, but the theatre and the enormous tent in which 
the guests were seated were open on both sides. The 
King occupied a raised seat which entirely commanded 
the stage. He was the first to perceive a rock slowly 
advancing upon the water, lighted by a thousand torches. 

" What have we here ? " he cried. " Everything at Vaux 
is wonderful : even the stones are enchanted." 

The rock had just turned into an enormous shell, which 
opened in its turn, while nymphs, Tritons, Cupids, hitherto 
motionless on the water, came towards the shore, raising 
torches above their heads. Out of the enchanted shell 
came a goddess — 

" Very like Bizart in the face — 
A nymph unrivalled in her grace, 
Surpassed by none,"* 

says La Fontaine. 

"This is the prologue, sire," said Fouquet; and the 

* " Qui ressemblait k la Bizart 

Nymphe excellente dans son art 
Et que rien ne surpasse." 
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King listened with visible satisfaction to the eulogy com- 
posed by Pellisson, which the pretty actress recited while 
the Naiads and marine gods arranged themselves round 

her: 

" Young, wise, and victorious, brave and august, 
As mild as severe, as mighty as just, 
To rule his domains and his wishes, delighting, 
To the noblest of toils, pleasures noblest imiting. 
In his projects nor error nor failure appearing, 
Incessant in action ; all-seeing, all-hearing. 
The man who can do this has only to dare, — 
For Heaven can nothing refuse to his prayer ; 
The dull earth would move — and if he but spoke. 
The trees would talk well as Dodona's famed oak. 
Ye deities minor, of each trunk the guest, 
Each Dryad, come forth — 't is Louis' behest I "* 

As she spoke, the trees near the theatre opened, and 
Dryads issued from them, dressed in pale green gauze 
like young leaves from the wood; the earth began to 
move ; the statues round the lake came down from their 

* " Jeune, victorieux, sage, vaillant, auguste, 

Aussi doux que severe, aussi puissant que juste, 
Regler et ses dtats et ses propres ddsirs, 
Joindre aux nobles travaux les plus nobles plaisirs. 
En ses justes projets, jamais ne se mdprendre, 
Agir incessamment, tout voir et tout entendre. 
Qui peut cela peut tout, il n'a qu'k tout oser, 
Et la ciel k ses voeux ne peut rien refuser ; 
Les terres marcheront, et si Louis Tordonne, 
Les arbres parleront mieux que ceux de Dodon. 
H6tesses de leurs troncs, moindres divinitds, 
C'est Louis qui le veut, sortez, nymphes, sortez ! '* 

14 
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pedestals and joined the water-gods in dancing a ballet, 
which was the real prologue of the comedy about to be 
acted by the King's players. Moliere had written his 
play of " The Bores " for the occasion, and the order of 
the dance was constantly interrupted by the whims of a 
tiresome dancer who would break into the figures in 
the wrong place. 

The meaning of this apparent disorder had to be ex- 
plained to Louis XIV., as the monarch's strong taste for 
regularity was shocked at seeing the dances so frequently 
put out ; but when he understood it, no one had a keener 
enjoyment of the art which preserved so much order in 
disorder. 

The music had hardly ceased when the actors appeared 
on the stage, and the King greeted Moliere with a smile 
and gesture which encouraged at once the author, actors, 
and master of the house. 

Fouquet had experienced a moment's uneasiness on 
hearing Pellisson's list of the virtues of the young king 
whom he wished to drug with pleasure. 

" However, if all that were true," he said to himself, 
"he was none the less amused with the representation of 
' The Bores,' which was certainly very successful" 

" I am delighted. He is my man," said La Fontaine. 

" Remember how once, all consenting, 
We cried, without a voice dissenting, 
That he to France had made transference 
Of classic taste and wit of Terence. 
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Oh, what a stupid clown is Plautus I 
Never so gladly hath he brought us 
As to the theatre to-day." * 

The King was still laughing at the misfortunes of 
Eraste, continually stopped by some troublesome person 
on the way to his appointment with Orphene, when he 
perceived MoH^re, and beckoned to him. 

"You have forgotten one bore," he said in an under- 
tone, "and that is the huntsman. Look!" and he 
pointed to M. de Sancourt, who was holding forth in the 
midst of a group of courtiers. " I will wager anything 
that he is still boring his friends with his hunting stories." 

Moliere smiled, and replied, 

" I am not acquainted with the terms of the craft" 

"Come and see me some morning, and I will teach 
them to you," said the King, laughing. 

He was interrupted by a jet of fire, which rushed up 
suddenly on the other side of the water, mingling as it 
fell with the showers of water thrown up by the foun- 
tains. It seemed as if a rain of stars was trying to join 
the delights of the earth, and salute the sovereign for 
whose pleasure so much luxury was lavished. 

* " Je souvient-il bien qu'autrefois 
Nous avons conclu d'une voix, 
Qu'il allait ramener en France 
Le bon gout et I'air de Terence. 
Plaute n'est plus qu'un plat bouffon, 
Et jamais il ne fiit si bon 
Se tronver k la com^e.'' 
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" At the sound Neptune stood aghast, 
Fearing to find his empire past, 
Save that the royalty of France 
Soothed by his presence and his glance 
The monarch of departed shades. 
Who thought the noise was serenades, 
Which his Tartaric train were giving 
Unto the nymphs in waters living. 
At length his terror left him free 
To make his bow to Majesty. 
I didn't see, but that 's no matter : 
To tell it in this sort of chatter 
Is just as well. For you, indeed, 
You need not add it to your creed.*' • 

Louis XIV. does not tell us any more than La Fon- 
taine]^whether he saw the watery god, but, turning to the 
Superintendent, he said, 

"^Earth, water, and fire having exerted themselves for 



* " De ce bruit Neptune Aonn^ 
Ent craint de se voir ddtrond, 
Si le monarque de la France 
N'ent rassurd par sa presence 
Ce dieu des mortes tribunaux, 
Que crut que les dieux infemaux 
Vonlaient donner des s^r^nades 
A quelques unes des Naiades, 
Enfin la peur Tayant quitt^ 
II salua sa Majesty. 
Je n'en vis rien, mais il n'importe 
La raconter de cette sorte 
Est toujours bon, et quant k toi 
Ne fen fais pas un point de foi.'' 
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our amusement, I presume, monsieur, that you have no 
other element to present to us ?" 

" If there were a fourth, I would have brought it to 
your Majesty's feet," said Fouquet, highly satisfied. 

He had caused the King's carriages to be prepared, 
and the drums of the troops appointed to escort him 
were already heard in the outer court. 

As the King got into his carriage with the Queen- 
Mother, the whole Court waiting his departure before 
taking leave in their turn, the cupola of the chateau 
flashed into a sudden dazzling illumination. Flames 
seemed to threaten the sky, and innumerable rockets 
shot up at the same moment as a salute at the King's 
departure. Several horses reared, and one of the car- 
riages belonging to the royal suite was even overturned 
into a ditch, but the King's carriage had already started. 

Louis XIV. had put his head out of the window, 
silently watching the illumination, which went out as 
suddenly as it had been lighted. When the last rocket 
had fallen in fiery rain, and the great outlines of the 
chateau were lost in darkness, he threw himself heavily 
back on his seat. 

"Ah, madame," he said angrily, turning towards his 
mother, "shall we not make those people disgorge it 
all?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

fouquet's visit to his mother. 

HE chiteau and park at Vaux had not yet re- 
turned to their usual condition on the morn- 
ing after the fete^ when the Superintendent's 
carriage started on the road to Paris. He sat in it 
alone, reading some papers, and sometimes stopping to 
think, with his head resting on his hands. 

"This is a heavy account for Belle Isle: I shall have 
some difficulty in finding so much money ; but then the 
place is in a good state of defence, and if Neuch^se is to 
be trusted, I shall be master of the sea." 

And he looked again at the letter from one of his 
agents on the coast of Brittany, who had just been se- 
cretly visiting Guingamp, the Duchy of Penthi^vre, 
Gu^raude, Le Croisie, and Mont St. Michel, stroi^ 
places, which were all in Fouquef s hands under the 
names of different friends. 

"I was right in saying, my lord," ended his corres- 
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pondent, "that you would triumph over your enemies 
and crush them underfoot All the rumours which were 
current have so entirely disappeared that we hear now 
only of your genius and your credit with the King. 
You are too just and have too much love for the country 
for Heaven not to prosper your affairs." 

Fouquet smiled as he folded up the letter. 

" Perhaps there is something more," he thought, " but 
I shall hear of it at my mother's. How shall I get at a 
fire in this hot weather } Oh ! I can go into the kitchen, 
and Nicole will never betray me. I made a good strolce 
yesterday: the King was happy at Vaux. But then 
Colbert was angry, and who knows what he may be say- 
ing to him to-day ? I should not be surprised to hear one 
of these days of a promotion in the order. The King 
ought to be contented : the million that I secured for 
him in my office of Purveyor-General has well filled his 
coffers. Harlay is a long time about the four hundred 
thousand pounds that still remain to be paid. I should be 
sorry to press him, yet I must settle that affair of Crequy's. 
Madame de Plessis is uneasy about it, and I must make 
sure of the Mediterranean as well as the ocean. I saw 
in a moment that I could not make him General of the 
Galleys — ^Richelieu held it so tight — without la petite De 
la Motte. Ah ! how pretty she is, and how La Menne- 
ville detests her ! The folly of women ! La Menneville 
has nothing to fear from any one. 
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" * Little maids of honour, hide, hide, hide your faces ! 

Menneville, my love, is coming back with all her graces.' " * 

And humming this verse, which was all the rage after 
an absence of Mdlle. de Menneville, he sank into an 
amorous reverie, which lasted till he arrived at the door 
of a modest-looking house, standing in a side street, but 
not far distant from the Superintendent's hotel. 

Fouquet had given orders to drive straight to his 
mother's house. He got out of the carriage with a light 
step, made a sign to his servant to wait for him outside, 
and entered a little paved court, which was clean and 
quiet, and had some trees growing at one end. 

Madame Fouquet had never been persuaded to leave 
the house where she had lived with her husband, where 
her twelve children were born — ^the house which to her 
was full of memories of the happiest years of her life. 

" I have lived here ever since your father bought an 
office in Parliament when we were married," she would 
reply to the entreaties of her son, who would gladly have 
persuaded her to come to him, " and, please God, I will 
die here. I have never joined your sisters at the Pare 
aux Dames, and I will never cause jealousy between my 
sons." 

" In fact, it would be more suitable for you to be in the 
house of the Archbishop of Narbonne, or Monseigneur 

* " Cachez-vous, filles de la Reine petites, 
Menneville est de retour, m'amour." 
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d* Agile, than in Giles's, now that he has married Mdlle. 
d'Aumont ; but in mine " — and the Superintendent 
laughed — " my wife and my daughter, de Charost, would 
gladly make a little convent if you would be their 
abbess." 

Madame Fouquet laughed too. 

" I am abbess at home," she said, " and Nicole is the 
prioress. I shall admit no one into the convent but your 
little Marie." 

Madame Fouquet had a special fondness for the only 
daughter of the Superintendent's second marriage, then 
only five years old. 

Fouquet stopped in the little court, and drew a long 
breath, as if he had got rid of a heavy load. In this 
peaceful and simple atmosphere, seeing the attention of 
the old servants, who hastened out on hearing him, he 
seemed to be again the simple, brave youth he had been 
at twenty. 

He went quickly up the little staircase and knocked at 
the door of a room. It opened, and a priest came out. 
This was M. Joly, the curd of St. Nicolas des Champs, 
Madame Fouquet's usual friend and confidant in her 
many charitable works. 

The Superintendent greeted him in a friendly way. 

"You are always conspiring with my mother, M. le 
Cure," he said, laughing. "What new treason are you 
hatching now V 
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" You shall ask madame," said the priest, gently. *' If 
ours were the only conspiracies in the kingdom, spies 
and police would be unnecessary." 

M. Joly had emphasized the word "spies," so as to 
strike Fouquet. He leant towards him. 

"Do you know any spies or people watched, mon- 
sieur ?" asked he in a low voice. 

" There are spies everywhere," replied M. Joly. 

"Not here!" And Fouquet cast a smiling glance 
round, as if to assure the old walls of his true and con- 
fiding attachment. His eyes met at the foot of the 
staircase those of a little footman, who was unknown to 
him, and who seemed to be watching him fixedly. 

" There are spies ever)nvhere," repeated the priest, "and 
those who are watched will do well to be on their guard." 

He said no more. Fouquet let him pass, and went 
into his mother's room. 

Marie de Maupeon, Madame Fouquet, was small and 
delicate-looking. She had never left off her mourning 
since her husband's death, and her plain black dress, 
white cap, and crape veil looked like a religious dress. 
Her colouring was white and black, her lips small and 
firm, and she had black sparkling eyes. She had been 
bending aver an account-book. When she looked up to 
welcome her son, and as she rose and held out her arms 
to the Superintendent, her features wore their tenderest 
expression. 
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" I did not expect you to-day, Nicolas," she said, 
" after the fatigues of the day and night." 

" I have left the women to see everything put straight 
again," said the Superintendent, laughing. " I wanted to 
come and see you, mother." 

The old lady had laid her hand on his arm, and was 
looking at him uneasily. 

" Everything went off well ? " she asked. 

"Perfectly. The dancers, actors, and workmen did 
their duty like Vatel, and what can be said more } " 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" What do I care about them } I want to know if you 
are satisfied ? " 

Fouquet hesitated an instant. 

"I was very well satisfied yesterday, and even this 
morning ; but somehow my anxiety took possession of 
me again just now at your door. Your cure spoke 
mysteriously to me of spies and people being watched. 
What can such words mean here } " 

Fouquet had led his mother back to her arm-chair, 
and was seated beside her. The old woman leant to- 
wards him, passing her white wrinkled hands over her 
son's tired face. 

" He said what is in the air, my child ; what he may 
perhaps have learnt more positively in the confessional. 
Even here in this peaceful house, rumours of your danger 
trouble my rest. I trembled and prayed for you all day 
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yesterday. I had been told that you would be arrested 
in your chateau in the middle of the/^/^." 

The Superintendent started up from his seat. 

" Arrested ! Who said that " 

His mother's hand drew him towards her chair. 

"I did not believe it," she said. "A poor woman," — 
and she blushed a little — "who is dying of a terrible 
malady, and whom I visit every morning, said to me 
yesterday, in telling me of the visit of a nun who had 
brought her something, ' she talked a great deal, madam. 
She said there would be some news to-day, and that 
perhaps the Superintendent might end the day less 
merrily than he began it* I questioned her prudently : 
she did not know which convent the nun belonged to, 
but said she was bringing the alms of a great lady. I 
thought it was the Queen, but the poor sick woman was 
in too great suffering to be very curious, and I could not 
make out whether the visitor came from the Dames de 
la Misdricorde." 

Fouquet looked thoughtful. 

"I am tired of all these warnings," he said at last. 
"The King behaved to me as well as possible yester- 
day." The Superintendent had forgotten the severe 
glances and angry movements after Louis XIV.'s arrival. 
" He expects me to-morrow to work with him ; but to 
judge by the pleasure he took yesterday in the fite, he 
will soon be tired of working so seriously at his trade of 
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reigning, as he calls it, and then the whole power will 
come to me — if I can but get rid of Messrs. Colbert and 
Le Tellier." 

Fouquet clenched his teeth as he pronounced the names 
of his enemies. Colbert had been able to persuade him 
to sell his office of Purveyor-General, and to give up also 
his parliamentary privileges, in the vain hope of obtaining 
the collar of the Order of St. Louis ; but he could not 
lull to sleep the distrust of the Superintendent, who 
always felt himself to be watched by that pitiless calcu- 
lator. Colbert knew better than any one what the re- 
venues of the States were worth, and what a small part 
of them found its way into the King's coffers. All the 
skill and unscrupulousness of Fouquet were unable to 
lull his vigilance or corrupt his integrity. 

Madame Fouquet listened without interrupting her 
son. When he stopped, deep in thought, she said to 
him in a very low voice, as if she herself was afraid of 
spies, 

" You are aiming at the Cardinal's power." 

Fouquet nodded with a little smile. Perhaps he 
aimed higher than Mazarin, and his ambition would not 
be contented with accumulating treasure, like the wily 
Italian, who had turned Frenchman to serve the great- 
ness and interest of France, but had kept all the time 
the hungry avarice of a gambler and libertine who had 
once known what it was to want money. 
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The old lady continued : 

" He was very powerful, certainly, the Cardinal, and 
very rich ; they say he left three hundred million " 

Fouquet nodded again. 

" I heard from M. Brionne the elder, who had heard it 
from his son, that he was in a little gallery in the palace, 
where there was fine tapestry, some days before the Car- 
dinal's death, when he was scarcely able to leave his bed 
or stand alone. He heard a little door open, and then a 
shuffling of slippers, as if some one very weak and ill 
were coming. The young Brionne was frightened, and 
hid himself behind the tapestry. Then he saw the Car- 
dinal coming, so pale and altered as to be hardly recog- 
nizable, his eyes hollow, and looking wild: he looked 
round to right and left, stopping and holding by all the 
furniture, and murmured to himself, 

"'I must leave all this, and that too! How much 
trouble in getting these things ! Can I leave them with- 
out regret ? I shall never see them again where I am 
going.' 

*' When he went back into his apartment, Brionne was 
quite in a tremble, and cold drops stood on his face : he 
told his father he had never felt so keenly the emptiness 
of human things. . . . 

" * You too, my son, have taken a great deal of trouble 
to acquire riches. .... If God called you to-fnorrow 
to appear before Him, what would remain to you ? ' " 
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Fouquet had listened in silence : her words recalled 
the Cardinal to his imagination, and he fancied himself 
again in the presence of the imperious and wily master 
whom he had faithfully served in the interest of his own 
policy, and often deceived in financial matters, when both 
were equally anxious to appropriate the resources which 
their immense expenses rendered necessary to them. 

The Superintendent thought of the sums that he had 
paid for the Cardinal's gambling debts, the doubtful 
affairs in which they had been engaged together. His 
thoughts went back even to the Fronde, to Mazarin's 
exile, to the services he had then rendered him, in concert 
with his brother the Abbe Fouquet, whom he now had 
never seen since they had quarrelled. The face that 
Madame Fouquet had called up, all the memories which 
were connected with the Cardinal, gave great weight t > 
the moral that she had tried to draw. The whole stormy 
career of Mazarin, and the large share that he himself 
had had in it, passed before the eyes of the Superin- 
tendent. 

" I have seen the Cardinal in greater danger than this," 
said he to himself, "and he always got over it, and died 
in his bed at the height of his power. Why should not 
I be as happy ? " 

Fouquet had not taken into account the difference 
between their enemies. Mazarin was detected and per- 
secuted by a party in the State, but the fate of his 
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ambitious pupil depended on an absolute sovereign, who 
had just firmly grasped the power which had long been 
contested with him. 

Madame Fouquet had watched her son attentively, 
reading his thoughts with that deep insight which is 
given to a mother's love. She sighed. The blow had 
not yet struck home, her son's soul was as yet too 
exclusively occupied with the business, ambition, cares, 
and pleasures of the present life to admit the thought of 
judgment and eternity. She clasped her hands as if in 
prayer. 

Her son leant forward to caress her. 

"I have brought a hundred louis for your poor, mother," 
said he with a smile, putting the gold on the table. 

Madame Fouquet blushed a little. She refused all her 
son's gifts to herself, not wishing to alter the arrangement 
of her house, or incur expenses beyond her jointure, but 
she had not the heart to reject his liberality to the poor. 

" God will take account of his alms for the salvation 
of his soul," she said to herself; and all his gifts were 
given with the same request to those whom she helped, 
" Pray for my son the Superintendent" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COLLAPSE. 

jOLBERT'S skilful manoeuvres had succeeded. 
The Superintendent, alarmed at the abyss he 
saw opening under his feet, had advised the 
King to take a journey through the realm, doubtless 
hoping that he would thus find some distraction, and 
forget the investigations to which he seemed disposed to 
devote his attention. 

The King talked of Brittany, where the Estates were 
then assembled, and Fouquet had expressed his opinion 
in favour of the journey to Brittany. He was a Breton ; 
the province was devoted to him ; he held many places 
there : many of the governors were under his command. 
It appeared to be a less dangerous place than any other, 
and though he was ill of an intermittent fever, he pro- 
mised to accompany the King. It was in Brittany that 
he reckoned the movement would begin, when in the 
lifetime of Mazarin he wrote the secret project of revolt 
which was found behind a glass in his house at St Mande, 

15 
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and which would have contributed more than anything 
else to his fall, if that had not been already resolved 
upon. 

The King, then, was going to Brittany, and Fouquet 
was going too. Uncomfortable signs arose every day 
to trouble him. He thought the courtiers seemed less 
obsequious than usual : one of them, M. de St. Aignan, 
who was very forward in the King's good graces, had 
even haughtily declared that he renounced his friendship. 
In the Council the King had proposed a change in the 
movement of the funds, and the innovation would make 
his secret expenses so difficult that the Superintendent 
had exclaimed angrily, 

" Then I am no longer any one ! " 

He had afterwards sought to extenuate his imprudence, 
but the words had been said, and Le Tellier had given a 
significant nudge to old Brionne, who sat near him. 

M. Fouquet had said farewell to his mother, and the 
saintly woman had given him her blessing. 

" Go, my child," she said, " and may God guide you." 

Madame de Charost was there with her eyes full of 
tears. Deeply attached to her father, but brought up in 
principles of fervent piety, her mind was too clear and 
her judgment too upright for her not to understand the 
causes of the disgrace which threatened him. So much 
prodigality and imprudent pride, a life and ambition 
equally unruly, must of necessity bring a terrible fall. 
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The daughter's heart was almost broken : she had not 
yet reached the sublime r^ions of hope and detachment 
from the world in which her grandmother moved, but she 
understood better than Madame Fouquet the dangers 
which threatened the Minister. M. de Charost lived at 
Court, and listened attentively to the rumours which did 
not reach the old lady's little house. 

It was not without reason that Fouquet had formerly 
expressed a doubt whether his son-in-law would support 
him in a revolt, when he wrote in his secret project : 

" M. le Marquis de Charost can take my daughter to 
Calais, and Madame de Plessis must remind her of all 
the obligations she owes me, and of the honour she will 
acquire in keeping her father-in-law and husband in my 
interests, by her caresses, prayers, and conduct, instead 
of letting them temporize about it." 

Madame de Charost embraced her father in silence, 
and then hurried away to throw herself before the altar at 
St. Nicolas des Champs. There was no less agitation at 
the Superintendent's hotel, but his wife was not troubled. 
She was simple and confiding, admired her husband pas- 
sionately, and had no more doubt of his wisdom than of 
his power. Madame de Charost sometimes envied her, 
even while she despised the range of her understanding. 

" My stepmother is very calm," she said to her husband. 

" She does not know where she is going," replied M. de 
Charost. 

15 — % 
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The Superintendent was troubled and reassured by 
turns. He had seen Madame de Plessis-Bellifere, his 
confidante on many subjects, and his firmest and ablest 
friend, both in great and small aflTairs. She had set in 
motion agencies which he thought certain, and the results 
had not been happy. She had sent her son-in-law, M. 
de Cr^quy, to inform Fouquet, and he had found the 
Minister shivering with fever. 

The fit had hardly passed off, when the young Brionne 
asked to see him, and was admitted. The Superinten- 
dent, looking very pale and weak, questioned Brionne as 
to what was said of the journey to Nantes. 

" It was I who suggested it to the King," he said. 

" Indeed ? " replied Brionne ; " I knew nothing of it" 

" Has not your father mentioned it to you ?" 

" No, monsieur." 

" M. le Marquis de Crdquy has just been with me, and 
warns me that the Duchesse de Chevreuse is doing me 
great injury." 

" I was not aware of that either." 

" The Queen-Mother sent me word by Bartillat to be- 
ware of the Duchess." 

"Yours is the first information of it that I have re- 
ceived, monsieur." 

"I am no longer Purveyor-General, and I shall not 
long be Superintendent. They grudge me a collar of 
the order, which perhaps I shall never get, and then I am 
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hopelessly lost. I have even lent the King the million 
paid by M. Harlay as the price of my office, of which he 
still owes me four hundred thousand pounds. I have 
some money on the excise, but those funds are far from 
secure. I have also some considerable sums still in the 
hands of one of my most faithful friends. But all that 
is very little if the Superintendence is taken from me. 
I owe more than four millions, to which I am pledged 
for State expenses." 

The Superintendent had raised himself on his elbow, 
looking searchingly at the young man, who was very 
much astonished at this sudden confidence, as if he ex- 
pected to see in his heart the information he desired to 
extract. He let himself fall back on his pillows. 

''But though I must make up my mind to it all," he 
began again, " I cannot believe that the King desires my 
fall." 

Brionne had resolved on his reply. 

" The King has promised you too much, monsieur, for 
him to keep all his promises. Do you suppose he wishes 
for a Prime Minister ?" 

Fouquet shook his head. Many illusions had been 
dissipated in the last few days. 

Brionne continued : 

"As to the collar of the order, I should think it was 
very uncertain. You are no longer Purveyor-General. 
The mistake has been made. The best thing yon can 
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do is to speak to the Queen-Mother, who loves you, and 
sent you warning of Madame de Chevreuse's ill-will.*' 

" I have done so, and she has only made me a general 
answer. Perhaps she does not know herself of the 
King's designs against my person." 

It was from Anne of Austria that Madame de MoUe- 
ville had learnt to call dissimulation an ugly but neces- 
sary virtue. 

Fouquet pressed his hands against his forehead. 

" Why does the King go to Brittany, and precisely to 
Nantes ? Must it not be to make sure of Belle Isle V^ 

Brionne had been astonished from the beginning of 
the conversation that the Superintendent had not fore- 
seen this danger in persuading the King to go to Brit- 
tany. 

" In your place," he said, " I should have the same fear, 
and with good reason." 

" The Marquis de Crequy said the same, and Madame 
de Hessis-Bellifere too. I confess I am much perplexed 
what to resolve upon. Nantes, Belle Isle ! Nantes, Belle 
Isle!" He repeated these two words as if seeking inspira- 
tion in them. " Shall I run away ?" he continued ; "per- 
haps they would be very glad if I did. Shall I hide 
myself? It is not so easy, for what Prince or State, unless 
it were the Republic of Venice, would protect me } Shall 
I go to Livourne t It would be dishonourable for me. 
Perhaps, after all, I shall go to-morrow to Nantes as I 
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intended. I shall travel slowly, and I should wish to go 
before the King. You see my difficulty: write to me 
exactly all you hear about my fate, and, above all, keep 
my secret." 

Fouquet bent forward to embrace the young man, with 
tears in his eyes. 

Brionne wept. " He is a lost man," he said to himself 
as he went out. And when his father questioned him 
about his interviews with the Superintendent, he replied, 

" He was so entirely open with me that it is easy to 
see he no longer knows which way to turn. We may, 
perhaps, see many things come of this journey." 

And Brionne set off in his turn for Nantes. 

As he went down the Loire in a boat, he saw the ele- 
gant vessel which carried Fouquet pass by : the rowers 
were numerous, dressed in the Superintendent's livery, 
and the boat flew through the waves. Behind at some 
distance came Colbert and Michael le Tellier's boat As 
Brionne and his friends watched the two light vessels, 
one of them nudged him. 

" Look at the boats," he said : " they are racing as if 
the crews were rowing for a prize on the Loire. One of 
them must make shipwreck at Nantes." 

Brionne followed the boats with his eyes, but they dis- 
appeared from sight in the evening mist, and no one 
could tell which of the two was first in port. 

The King left Fontainebleau resolved upon Fouquet's 
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fall, intending, nevertheless, to wait till autumn before 
carrying out his project ; " but," as he wrote himself in 
his memoirs, " having come towards the end of the month 
of August to Nantes, where the Estates of Brittany were 
assembled, and therefore seeing the Minister's ambitious 
projects more closely than before, I could not resist arrest- 
ing him on the spot. All France, convinced like myself 
of the Superintendent's misconduct, applauded my beha- 
viour, and especially praised the secrecy in which I had 
for three or four months kept a resolution of this kind, 
even from a man who was constantly with me, who gene- 
rally conversed with every one who approached me, who 
received warning both from within and without the State, 
and who ought to have been in apprehension only on the 
testimony of his own conscience." 

Fouquet's conscience was not so enlightened as Louis 
XIV. imagined. He had risen and lived in a time of 
political, financial, and moral disorder ; his head had 
been turned by the unlooked-for greatness to which he 
had attained ; and the fumes of his ambition had so 
completely blinded him, that he had lost not only the 
feeling of duty towards the King and the State, but even 
the most ordinary foresight and discretion. He knev/ 
himself to be in danger — to be on the brink of ruin, and 
yet he maintained his usual state at Nantes, inhabiting 
a magnificent hotel which had been newly and splendidly 
adorned for him. 
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His wife and some of his friends accompanied him ; 
M. de Lyonne, Minister of State and his intimate con- 
fidant, had travelled with him in his carriage ; his people 
were numerous, and little guessed that their master had 
chosen his dwelling because he knew of a subterranean 
canal communicating with the Loire, which would enable 
him in case of need to escape and take refuge in Belle Isle. 

The Superintendent had a return of fever when M. de 
Brionne came to inquire after him for the King — an 
attention on the part of the young secretary which en- 
couraged the sick man. He signed to him to come near, 
and smiled in spite of his sufferings. 

" Monsieur," he said, " you are one of my friends : I 
will be open with you. Colbert is lost. To-morrow will 
be the happiest day of my life." 

Brionne hesitated. His information was not so favour- 
able. 

" All the arrangements are overthrown at the castle," 
he said. " No one can reach the King except through a 
little corridor, so narrow that Rose, the King's secretary, 
who writes at a table there, is obliged to move to let 
people pass. M. de G^vres is on duty at the door, and 
Chamarande,,the First Chamberlain, keeps him company. 
M. le Tellier has been closeted with the King all the 
morning ; and when I went in, his Majesty threw a piece 
of green stuff over the table, which was covered with 
papers. All that looks very mysterious " 
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"All that is about Colbert," replied the Superintendent, 
gaily. " I gave the order myself for him to be taken to 
the Castle of Angers. It was Pellisson who paid the work- 
men for making the prison secure." 

All these details did not convince Brionne, although 
the face of Madame Fouquet, who was seated at the 
foot of her husband*s bed, reflected the Superintendent's 
satisfaction. 

When he came back towards evening to desire Fouquet 
to be at the council next morning at seven, because the 
King wished to hunt, he found the street full of muske- 
teers ; even the house was surrounded with them. The 
fever fit was passed, but the Minister was uneasy in his 
mind again. 

" Monsieur," said he to Brionne, "I have just had warn- 
ing that Chevigny, one of the captains of the guard, and 
his company, have gone on board two large boats, under 
orders to seize Belle Isle. Gourville presses me to escape 
by the aqueduct." And in a few words Fouquet disclosed 
to his visitor the secret of his communication with the 
Loire. *' But," he added, " I don't choose to do that. I 
shall take my chance. I cannot believe that all this is 
directed against me. I will be at the council to-morrow 
at the appointed time." 

The King's last order to Brionne was to go to the 
Superintendent's at six o'clock in the morning. 

" He works all day and half the night behind his cur- 
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tains," said Louis XIV., " and he may be too late in the 
morning. I must be at the chase early." 

" Fever or no fever, sire t " asked Brionne. 

"At seven o'clock," said the King, shortly. He had 
just given written instructions to M. d'Artagnan, sous- 
lieutenant of the company of musketeers, whom he had 
chosen to arrest Fouquet. 

The orders were precise and minute. From daybreak 
the musketeers, light horse, and body-guard were ranged 
in battle array round the castle. Six musketeers mounted 
guard at the Superintendent's house, immediately after 
Brionne had taken his colleague to the council. 

Fouquet had slept badly, and looked weary with 
anxiety and illness when he passed between the legions 
of soldiers to go up to the castle. 

" The King's retinue is astir early and in great force," 
he remarked. 

Brionne made no reply : he felt sick at heart. 

The council lasted till eleven. 

When he came out, Brionne saw Fouquet's door 
guarded. Le Tellier had just given orders to affix the 
seal to the papers. The King had kept Fouquet back 
on some pretext of business. Brionne hastily ran up 
again towards the castle. 

At the same instant a yellow carriage, surrounded by 
six musketeers, came out of the court. Fouquet had 
been arrested in the cathedral square as he was getting 
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into his chair. M. d'Artagnan had commanded the 
bearers to stop, and showed his orders to the fallen 
Minister. 

" I thought myself more in the King's confidence than 
any one in the kingdom," said he, mournfully. " Mon- 
sieur, avoid publicity, I entreat." 

The soldier took him into a neighbouring house ; it 
was that of the great Archdeacon of Nantes, uncle to 
Fouquet's first wife. Several people were passing in the 
square, who stopped at the noise, and Fouquet, recog- 
nizing one of his creatures, sent a hasty message to 
Madame de Plessis at St. Mande ; then he was hurried 
into the house by the soldiers. 

In another instant he was in the carriage Brionne had 
seen, and was on his way to the Castle of Angers, which 
he had had repaired as a prison for Colbert. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

fouquet's imprisonment. 

HE King*s orders were not confined to the 
arrest of Fouquet and the seizure of such of 
his papers as happened to be at Nantes ; he 
had also provided for the arrest of the Superintendent's 
faithful clerk and constant friend, the poet Pellisson. He 
had remained in the castle at Nantes, and been sent to 
rejoin Fouquet at Angers, without having seen the face 
of him for whom he had fallen. 

Lyonne and Gourville were in great fear lest they also 
should be included in his disgrace ; but the King took 
pains to reassure them. 

" The fault is a personal one," he said to Lyonne, who 
appeared in the evening in the royal circle, looking pale 
and uneasy. " I caused the Superintendent to be arrested 
because it is time that I should manage my own affairs. 
You were his friend, but I am well pleased with your 
services." 
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In spite of his uneasiness, Gourville had courage 
enough to go in search of Madame Fouquet, who, though 
watched, was left in the house, among the sealed rooms. 
Some of her servants had taken flight. She was with- 
out money, without friends, without resources ; but she 
thought of nothing but her husband, and asked nothing 
but to be allowed to go to him. Devotion and virtue 
had given a noble pride to this simple woman : not a 
murmur escaped her lips at the first moment of a fall 
all the more terrible because she was utterly unprepared 
for it ; and her blind and touching confidence in her 
husband's talents had always concealed from her the 
extent of the perils which threatened him. 

She was not weeping when Gourville came in. She 
was leaning against the window, her eyes fixed with 
painful longing on the road to Angers, on which she had 
seen one of her husband's carriages start even before the 
news of the arrest reached her, and she knew who was 
the criminal guarded by so many soldiers. 

She turned round slowly on hearing his entrance, and 
Gourville started back in astonishment. Ten years 
seemed to have passed over Madame Fouquet's face 
since he had left her laughing the evening before beside 
her husband's bed. 

She held out her hands to the only friend who had 
come to seek her in her distress. 

"I expected M. Pellisson," she said naYvely, uncon- 
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sciously betraying how little confidence she had in 
Gourviile. Perhaps at another time he might have 
been wounded by it. 

" Peliisson is arrested," said he under his breath. 

"Ah, heavens!*' cried the poor woman, *'was it not 
enough ? must he bring misfortune on others also V 

She buried her face in her hands, shedding over PelHs- 
son's danger the tears which her own ruin had not wrung 
from her. 

" May I go to the Superintendent V she asked, eagerly; 
then suddenly recollecting herself, "my husband, I should 
say." And she drew herself up, proud and happy at the 
thought that no disgrace, no human will could dissolve 
the sacred bond that united her to the prisoner. 

Gourviile shook his head. 

" M. le Teliier has just told me — while reassuring me 
as to myself — that you will be sent to Limoges," he said, 
very low. 

She shuddered. 

" All alone ! Far from him ! " 

"I thought you might be in need of money," con- 
tinued Gourviile. 

She put her hand hastily into her pocket, but blushed 
on finding only a few crowns and two gold pieces. 

"I have brought two hundred pistoles," continued 
Gourviile, very quickly ; " and if you are sent to Limoges, 
one of my friends will go with you " 
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He was still speaking when a constable brought the 
Icttre de cdchet. It was not a weapon that Fouquet had 
often used, even against his enemies, in his days of power. 
His wife had never seen one ; she looked with amaze- 
ment at the missive addressed to her. 

Gourville opened it. 

" Yes, it is to Limoges," he said. " I will go and see 
about providing for your journey." 

And he hastily closed the window-shutter, to prevent 
the poor woman from seeing the curious groups that 
stopped on the Place, or hearing the oaths of M. de 
Gevres, who was furious at not having been trusted with 
the arrest. He stationed himself in front of the house 
with M. de Feuillade, a pensioner of Fouquet's, who was 
contorting himself like a madman. 

The captain of the guards cried at the top of his voice, 

" Why am I so insulted } I would have arrested my 
father, much more my dearest friend. Does the King 
suspect my fidelity, cutting my throat in this way?" 

Gourville bowed coldly as he passed them. In spite 
of their real or pretended anger, the two courtiers could 
not help blushing : it was generally through Gourville*s 
hands that Fouquet's liberality had reached them. 

Meanwhile two courtiers were at full speed on the way 
from Nantes to Paris. One of the King's gentlemen, 
M. de Vouldy, had started in a post-chaise the moment 
Fouquet was arrested, with orders to the Chancellor to 
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seal up all Fouquet s papers, at Vaux, St Mande, and 
Paris, but he was preceded by a servant of the prisoner, 
by name Laforet He was the first person to whom 
Fouquet's words in the cathedral square had been carried, 
and by starting on horseback without waiting for orders, 
and profiting by the relays established every seven leagues 
by his master, he arrived at St. Mande, at the house of 
Madame dePlessis-Belli^re, twelve hours before the King's 
orders reached the Chancellor. 

Either she could not or would not profit by this ad- 
vantage. The Abbe Fouquet, whom she summoned in 
haste, and who forgot in his brother's misfortune the 
dissensions which had hitherto kept them apart, wished 
to set the house at St Mande on fire, to destroy all the 
proofs that could injure the Superintendent; but she 
would not consent to this. 

She maintained that he had done nothing reprehensible 
since the King had had the government in his own hands, 
and as to the past, he had only obeyed Mazarin's orders, 
and that to destroy the proofs of his innocence would be 
to condenm him and confess his crimes. The talented 
confidante had forgotten the project of insurrection: per- 
haps she believed it to have been destroyed, according 
to the advice long since given to Fouquet She could 
not secure either the papers hidden behind the glass in 
the little cabinet, or the casket containing the private 
letters of the fallen Minister. They resolved simply to 

16 
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wait the King's orders. One or two of Fouquet's inferior 
agents had already fled to take refuge abroad. 

Laforet had not stopped at St. Mande ; still at full 
gallop he hurried to Paris, and arrived breathless, covered 
with mud and dust, at Madame Fouquet's door. He went 
up to the old lady's room, leaving the household in great 
consternation at his appearance. 

Madame Fouquet was standing upright in the middle 
of the room, as pale as if a secret instinct had warned 
her of what was coming. 

" The Superintendent is arrested," said Laforet. 

She looked at him, hardly understanding. 

" M. Fouquet was arrested yesterday by order of the 
King ; he is now on the way to the Castle of Angers," 
continued the faithful servant. 

She raised her hands and eyes towards heaven, and, 
falling on her knees, cried, 

" I thank Thee, my God. I have always prayed for 
his soul's health, and this is the way to it." 

She remained on her knees. 

Laforet gently shut the door, filled with respect and 
fear. 

" There is one on the direct road to Paradise," mur- 
mured he, on his way downstairs, where the terrified 
servants were waiting to hear his news. 

At the same time a Gascon servant was bringing 
Madame Pellisson the news of her son's arrest. 
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M. de Vouldy at last arrived. The seals were every- 
where affixed, and the news spread through Paris, received 
with very different feelings. Fouquet's numerous friends 
were in consternation; but at the first moment, under 
a blow which was still mysterious, they dared not show 
themselves, much less stand up for him. 

The Abbe Fouquet was ordered to return to his abbey, 
and Madame de Plessis-Belli^re was sent to Montbrison. 
With great difficulty she obtained leave to go no farther 
than Chalons. The Archbishop of Narbonne and the 
Bishop of Agde were sent back to their dioceses ; Tormart, 
the Superintendent's clerk, was exiled to Limousin ; and 
M. Arnauld de Pomponne, destined later to become a 
Minister, was sent to Verdun, though no one ever very 
well knew why he was involved in Fouquet's disgrace. 
Such rigorous measures frightened his friends all the 
more, because the enemies made a great outcry about 
the papers found at Nantes. 

"I can tell you nothing of my own affairs, my dear 
friend,'* wrote La Fontaine to Maucroix on the loth of 
September ; " they do not affect me so much as the mis- 
fortuhe which has just happened to the Superintendent. 
He has been arrested, and the King is violent against 
him, even to the extent of saying that he has in his hands 
proofs by which he will be justified in hanging him , , . 
Ah ! if he does so, he will be more cruel than his enemies, 
because he has not their interest in being unjust." 

16— a 
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Meanwhile the King had just arrived at Fontainebleau. 
He had been to Angers without seeing Fouquet, but his 
first care was to have brought to him a large portion of 
the papers found at St. Mande, which Colbert had carried 
off from thence. The magistrates whose duty it was to 
make an inventory protested loudly against this summary 
proceeding. 

"It maybe said/' wrote Lafosse, the Councillor of State 
to the Chancellor, " that the Sieur Colbert, who has not 
been considered the greatest friend to the accused, has 
taken away the papers which may lead to his acquittal, 
for blame and reproach may well attach to the judges 
who have allowed anything to be taken away by mus- 
keteers from the house of so famous a criminal, on the 
authority of a letter from M. Colbert, who in this matter 
is but a private individual, and without any order, either 
written or verbal, from his Majesty." 

The judges, however, put an end to the difficulty by 
sending one of their number to Fontainebleau with the 
disputed papers, at the same time expressing their desire 
to see them soon returned to their proper place. They 
were, in fact, for the most part brought back to St. Mande 
a few days later. 

While the King and the Queen-Mother rummaged in 
Fouquef s secret casket, finding there numerous proofs of 
his audacious gallantries, and of the intrigues of every 
kind that he carried on at the same time ; while the 
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courtiers, not content with what transpired as to the 
reputation of many a woman, invented false letters and 
unfounded scandals ; the fallen Minister, ill, lonely, and 
dispirited in his prison at Angers, rapidly came back to 
the solemn thoughts of death and judgment, which then 
seemed to be always watching at the door of worldly 
people, ready to fill them with wholesome terror as soon 
as earthly sounds were shut out for a moment from their 
ears. 

The son of so holy a mother could not be abandoned 
by God ; he had not forgotten the lessons learnt at her 
knee, in spite of all the errors and faults of his life. His 
first care m. the fortress of Angers was for the good of 
his soul. Before thinking of defending himself, he wrote 
to Michael le Tellier, begging to see a priest, and shield- 
ing himself behind his mother's virtue. 

"I am incredibly weakened and reduced," wrote he. 
'' If quartan fever is an effect of melancholy, this is not a 
place to take it away. I may be surprised by death, or 
by the loss of reason or speech (I often have difficulty in 
speaking). My uneasiness about my conscience is very 
reasonable. The King is too good and just to refuse me 
the help I have for some time earnestly requested. I 
cannot have my mind at rest until I have done all I can 
to set myself straight with God ; and, as I have a heavy 
account to render, as I have had several delicate affairs 
and great administrations in troubled times, I need an 
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able man, to whom I must refer many matters and pro- 
pose many questions. 

" I have earnestly wished for M. Joly, because he has 
already some knowledge of my conscience, having at- 
tended me in severe sickness. As he has served the 
Cardinal, he has some knowledge of worldly matters, so 
that he is worthy of confidence ; and, besides, he is a 
man of acknowledged virtue and uprightness, and having 
been latterly in the King's favour, would be less sus- 
pected than any one else. 

" But if this cannot be, and the King will have pity on 
me in a matter of such importance, which indeed I think 
is his duty to God, I throw myself at his feet to the best 
of my power, and implore of his goodness that it may 
please him to desire my mother to choose for me a priest 
at once able and above suspicion, to whom I may confide 
the care of my conscience. And may the King do me 
the grace to allow M. Joly to bring her here himself; she 
will undertake all the necessary trouble and expense. 
This would be a double assistance to me, both spiritual 
and temporal, for she is better able to doctor me than 
many skilful physicians. 

''But as perhaps she has not the honour of being known 
to the King, nor so well to M. le TelHer that he can 
answer for her, I doubt not that the Queen-Mother, who 
IS acquainted with her, and all pious people who have 
seen her and are aware of the virtue and holiness of her 
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life, will answer for her, that not for a kingdom, not for 
her own life or those of all her children, is she capable 
of a falsehood or sin of any kind. 

"She will then give her parole, or even an oath in 
writing, that neither she nor any one she may bring will 
meddle with any other matters but my conscience and 
my health, and will not bring letters, messages, or com- 
missions to me from any one whatsoever, nor, in return- 
ing, to any one whatsoever from me. 

" I cannot think what suspicion or difficulty there can 
be in this to weigh against a matter so charitable and 
necessary. If she were different, I should not make such 
a point of it" 

Fouquet's confidence in his mother's devotion was not 
misplaced : old and delicate as she was, she had left her 
retirement, the first time for twenty years, to ask from 
the King what her son was asking from Le Tellier. She 
wished to send a priest to Fouquet, without knowing 
that he was entreating the same favour. The joy of hear- 
ing that her son was turning towards God was denied to 
her ; but she counted on God's mercy towards her son, 
and desired to send him His minister. In vain, however, 
did she write, or demand an audience. She was natur- 
ally proud, and her deep piety scarcely enabled her to 
forgive his enemies ; she could not lower herself to make 
entreaties to Colbert or Michael le Tellier, but addressed 
herself to the Queen-Mother, and to the King himself. 
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She wrote to the young Queen : 

" You are expecting a son, nnadame, and you will take 
pains to make him a Christian from his birth : help me 
to save the soul of my son." 

They held out hopes, even promises ; but delays suc- 
ceeded each other, the days passed on, and Madame 
Fouquet did not receive the permission she so earnestly- 
desired, and for which she had prayed to God before so 
many altars. 

Madame de Charost redoubled her devotions : early in 
the morning, at daybreak, the great lady might be met 
unprotected in the street, with her litttle sister Marie, 
both of them barefooted and dressed as pilgrims. They 
went thus from church to church, imploring God for the 
health of their father's soul. The child gravely joined 
her little hands, and lisped her prayer, while her sister, 
prostrate before the altar, laid before God the anguish 
of a deeply wounded soul. God had answered their 
prayers more promptly and directly than His servants 
had dared to hope. In captivity, in grief, in solitude He 
had spoken Himself to the fallen and threatened man : 
peace had found entrance into his soul, and with peace, 
courage. He had written again to Le Tellier, but now 
he entreated no more ; he defended himself, recalling the 
services he had rendered to the King, and the claim he 
had on his benevolence, and asking for liberty only as a 
favour. While he vainly claimed this great benefit, the 
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inventory of his papers proceeded at Paris, and the 
King's anger was increased by the skilful manoeuvres of 
Fouquet's enemies, along with the proofs of his unbridled 
ambition, senseless prodigality, and insane passions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LONG SUSPENSK 

|T was the month of November, 1664. Fouquet 
had already been in prison for three years. 
He had been transferred from Angers to Am- 
boise, and there shut up in a gloomy place, which made 
the kind La Fontaine shed tears, when, on the way to 
Touraine, he wished to see the old prison which had been 
occupied by the captive of Pignerol. 

" Why should I bid before me rise 
The jailer with his watchful eyes ? 
The narrow space, walled in and bare, — 
Sole luxury, a little air. 

By day no light, 

No sleep by night ; 
Six feet of space, three doors. To tell 
The misery of that little cell 
Would make you weep. Unconsciously 
Do I complain. It comforts me." * 

* " Qu'est il besoin que je retrace 
Un garde au soin non pareil, 
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La Fontaine had to be dragged away from the con- 
templation of that door. 

Fouquet was not kept long in this gloomy dwelling, but 
was taken to Vincennes on the 31st of December. He 
passed near his house at St. Mande. 

" I had rather go to the left than the right," he said to 
the captain of the musketeers who escorted him ; " but 
since I have been so unfortunate as to displease the 
King, I must needs have patience." 

It was with greater pain that the fallen Minister re- 
signed himself to the hatred shown towards him on his 
way by the people who ran to the road-side. 

The sufferings of the poor were great, and they had 
learnt to attribute their troubles to Fouquet 

" Do not be afraid of his escaping," cried they to the 
soldiers ; " we would strangle him with our hands first." 

Fouquet drew back his head into the carriage, sad and 
discomfited: he had been generously prodigal during his 
greatness, scattering the money of the State with liberal 



Chambre murde, etroite place, 
Quelque peu d'air pour toute grice. 

Jours sans soleil, 

Nuits sans sommeil, 
Trois portes en six pieds d^espace ; 
Vous peindre un tel appartement 
Ce serait attirer vos larmes, 
Je Pal fait insensiblement, 
Cette plainte a pour moi des charmes." 
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hands, but had not troubled himself about the tears and 
sufferings of the miserable people, who were burdened 
with taxes and groaning under the exactions of the 
financier. 

The wild hatred which was attached to his name 
amazed him, but did not drive him to despair. 

" Yet another subject for penitence," murmured he in 
a low voice. 

In his conscience he began to understand that if he 
had been " unfortunate enough to displease the King," it 
was still more grievous to have offended God. 

They were not aware at Madame Fouquet's that the 
prisoner had been transferred to Vincennes. His wife 
had not been able to obtain permission to join him, but 
was allowed to return to Paris, to her mother-in-law's 
house. She had met her children there. Madame de 
Charost came every day, and faith and prayer kept up 
the courage of these poor women, united in one grief and 
one continual anxiety. 

They had no news of M. Fouquet; they knew not 
even whether the missives that they sometimes tried to 
send to him had arrived. 

The new court of justice, which had the charge of 
reforming the finances, and punishing all those who had 
a share in the abuses, had just been constituted, but it 
had not yet reached M. Fouquet's business. The public 
animosity was delighted to see the day of justice rising 
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at last, and Colbert carefully fanned the flame. He had a 
great deal to do among the members admitted in great 
numbers to the new chamber. The First President, M. 
de Lamoignan, already showed signs of intending to pro- 
ceed according to the forms of justice, and being guided 
only by his conscience : a disposition which made Fou- 
quet*s enemies uneasy. 

The two Mesdames Fouquet were together in the little 
room where they had just dined. Their children were 
with them, Marie at her grandmother's feet. 

"Shall we not soon know where my father is?" said 
she. 

Her eldest brother, M. le Comte de Vaux, as he was 
called, clenched his fists as he stood in the window. 
Affectionate and bold, he had great difficulty in submit- 
ting to the restraint and silence on which his grandmother 
insisted. She did not choose that a word of anger or 
complaint should be carried to the King to embitter his 
wrath against the prisoner. The child of ten years old 
did not understand this prudence ; but he obeyed, 
though fretting at the restraint. 

In spite of the flatteries, luxury, and folly of her 
household, the wife of the Superintendent had brought 
up her children with so profound a respect for her 
mother-in-law that none of them dared to question her 
orders. The old lady stroked her granddaughter's wavy 
hair. 
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" We must wait — with God," she said, gently, as if to 
herself. 

As she spoke there was a loud knocking at the door, 
and an official entered. The women turned pale. The 
soldier bowed awkwardly, and held out a paper to Ma- 
dame Fouquet, then, as if struck with compassion at the 
sight of the small room, the women in mourning, the 
little children threatened with the loss of their father, he 
said to himself, aloud and without addressing any one, 
" The prisoner is not ill : I saw him yesterday on the 
ramparts," and then went out. 

Poor Madame Fouquet held the paper given her by 
the soldier, without daring to open it, dreading a new 
order which would separate her from her family. Her 
mother-in-law came nearer. 

"What is it, my child .^" Then casting her eyes on 
the writing, " It is from my son ! " she cried, restraining 
herself by a strong effort from seizing the letter which 
her daughter's trembling fingers could not succeed in 
opening. 

Fouquet's wife came to herself, and a secret feeling of 
joy and triumph mingled with the happiness of receiving 
news at la^. It was to her that he addressed the first 
letter which had passed his prison doors. 

"Vincennes! he is near us, mother!" she cried, and 
read aloud : 

" ' The King has permitted me to write you a few 
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words with this diamond, which I request you will sell, 
and give a third of the price to the great hospital, and 
the rest to other good works, whatever you think best — 
either to those in poverty and shame, or to ransom pri- 
soners, or other like employments. The price ought to 
be at least fifteen thousand francs. I beg you will send 
a receipt for the diamond to M. d'Artagnan. To-nwrrow 
I am to begin to take some quinine, and hope then to be 
rid of my quartan fever, which is very nearly well. I 
entreat that you will pray God to give me what I need, 
and I commit you to His care/ " 

The mother, wife, and daughter fell on their knees: 
Madame de Charost thought of the words, " poverty and 
shame." 

"As things are going now," she thought, " we shall soon 
be the chief of those in shameful poverty ; " but she dared 
not say anything, when her grandmother clasped her 
hands in the excess of her thankfulness, exclaiming 
aloud, 

" O my God ! that bringest my son back to Thee, and 
inspirest him in his distress with care for Thy poor, I 
vow to offer unto Thee for the same purpose a sum equal 
in value to the diamond which he thus consecrates to Thy 
service." 

She continued praying, absorbed in holy joy. Little 
Marie rose, and put her arms round the neck of her 
eldest brother, who stood upright in a corner, while the 
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younger, little Charles, had joined the women's action of 
thanksgiving. 

" They could not be happier if my father were free," 
murmured he. 

His sister laid her head on his breast. 

" Tell me why we have said our prayers ? " asked die, 
in a low voice. 

Their mother approached, and drew them gently into 
her arms. 

" We have good news of your father, about whom we 
were very uneasy," she said, embracing them. 

Her son's brow cleared : he understood his mother's 
simple words, but the religious fervour of old Madame 
Fouquet troubled and irritated the boy. 

The time of inaction and silent uneasiness passed away, 
and the moment of action arrived for the women — ^all 
whose thoughts and prayers were concentrated on the 
prisoner. 

Madame de Charost was not entirely free ; her father- 
in-law, who had been shaken in his place at Court by the 
fall of the Superintendent, was uneasy, and urged his son 
to restrain the zeal that his wife showed in her father's 
cause. The Mesdames Fouquet rejoiced that no impe- 
diment, no prudence, could hinder them from devoting 
their days and nights to the service of a son and ius- 
band. 

" He has only us," sobbed the young wife to her mother- 
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in-law. ''AH your sons are suspected on his account, 
and our friends are careful to avoid us." 

" He has God," said the old lady, firmly, '' who is the 
Supreme Judge, and will see justice done." 

Faith was indeed needed to sustain their courage, for 
the advocates were appointed, and they had been chosen 
by the councillors to whom Mesdames Fouquet had ob- 
jected from the first. Human wisdom and foresight are 
surprised by God's mercy as well as by His justice. Of 
the two counsel whom Mesdames Fouquet dreaded, one 
was to save the accused by his constant equity and firm 
uprightness. Fouquefs case was destined to make the 
name of Olivier d'Ormesson illustrious, while costing him 
all hope of advancement in his career. The other lawyer 
— M. de Ste. H^l^ne by name — had the gout, and could 
not go to the Bastille, to which the Superintendent had 
just been transferred. 

The First President had shown so little zeal, that the 
King had resolved that the Chancellor should preside in 
the case. Guillaume de Lamoignan had even by degrees 
left off sitting among the judges ; the collecting of evi- 
dence went on without him. 

"It is said that my husband challenges the court, 
mother," cried the younger Madame Fouquet, who had 
been early to church. " I have seen Madame Poncet in 
coming out from Mass." The old lady shuddered : the 
Councillor Poncet had been active in the first inventory. 

17 
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" She addressed me as if she was angry, and said, ' It 
seems that M. Fouquet does not think the court of justice 
worthy to hear him. He challenged it yesterday before 
M. Poncet and the Councillor Reynard/ I did not know 
what to answer. I inquired if the gentlemen had been 
to Vincennes, and she said, drily, 'Yes/ but that the 
advocate would not have such a long journey in future, 
for M. d*Artagnan brings his prisoner to the Bastille to- 
day. I said no more, and she turned her back upon me. 
Can you guess why he has done this, mother ? Is it be- 
cause of the Chancellor } " 

Old Madame Fouquet stood upright. Daughter and 
wife of members of the Assembly, she was astonished at 
her daughter-in-law's slowness of mind, who had been 
brought up like herself in the atmosphere of justice. 

" He aspires to the Parliament of Paris ! " she cried. 
'* He will be judged by nothing else ; and this court, 
made on purpose, which is neither flesh nor fish, does not 
accord with my son's honour — or safety," she added in a 
lower tone. 

The formation of the exceptional tribunal had alarmed 
the aged mother : she understood that the King's anger 
went far and aimed high, since he took care to choose 
the judges and change the jurisdiction. 

The wife of Fouquet shared her mother-in-law's anxiety 
without understanding its bitterness. 

A favourable turn began to appear in the public mind, 
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caused by the firm attitude of the prisoner, the compas- 
sion and respect inspired by his family, and, above all, 
the violent animosity displayed against him. 

Fouquet had committed grave crimes, and contem- 
plated others : he had united and ex^[gerated in his own 
person the expenditure, disorders, and frauds of his pre- 
decessors, and his ambition had been perhaps more sense- 
less than theirs ; but the enmity which was eager for his 
ruin was likely to hide his faults. 

Madame Fouquet soon learnt that her son challenged 
the presidency of the Chancellor. She smiled sadly. 

" He was appointed by the King himself," said she, 
" and he will not withdraw him." 

The request of Fouquet was indeed rejected, but he 
immediately published another, protesting against the 
frauds practised in the inventory of his papers, and loudly 
denouncing M. Beruget, Colbert's clerk, who had drawn 
up the lists. The councillor by whom they were signed, 
M. Pussort, was Colbert's uncle, and most bitter against 
Fouquet. 

The prisoner strongly objected to the preparation for 
the case, and the verification of the Treasury report, 
with which Olivier d'Ormesson was intrusted When 
interrogated every day by the counsel, Fouquet explained, 
commented, extenuated the facts which might go against 
him : the abstract advanced but slowly, though the counsel 
worked at it day and night. 

17 — 2 
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" How is it that the public are so eager over every 
incident of the case ? " asked the. King, ill-temperedly, 
one day. " M. Fouquet's writings are circulated every- 
where, and they are skilful and well composed." 

*'M. le Surintendant never wanted for cleverness," 
replied Colbert, who had not yet lost the habit of call- 
ing his rival by his title, " and he is aided by his friends 
outside." 

" Cannot you take order with it ? " insisted the King. 

Colbert bowed. He had not spared his efforts. 

A great though silent and restrained activity reigned 
in Madame Fouquet's little house. Some friends had 
re-appeared there, and every day in greater numbers, but 
their visits were not the cause of the younger Madame 
Fouquet's frequent expeditions, nor of her mother-in- 
law's mysterious descents into the cellars of the house. 
In the evening, at nightfall, messengers who glided along 
under the walls, arrived at the door often left ajar, or 
guarded by Nicole herself: the kitchen took care of itself, 
for the old servant was constantly on the watch. Some 
brought in manuscript sheets, others printed papers still 
damp ; some received fresh parcels of them, and, as they 
departed noiselessly, Madame Fouquet, wrapped in her 
veil, might often be seen leaving the house, accompanied 
by an old attendant. No one knew where she went ; she 
had several times been followed, but, warned by some 
secret instinct, or by the watchfulness of her servant. 
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she had disappeared beneath some entry, or suddenly 
turned homewards, so that the spies could never find 
out where she was going. 

The only thing known for certain was that papers 
written by Fouquet found their way mysteriously out 
of the Bastille, came into the hands of his friends, were 
copied, printed, and scattered in great numbers through- 
out Paris. 

All the endeavours of the police had only succeeded 
in seizing one press opposite the Hospital for Incurables, 
and the workmen had been sent to the Bastille. 

"You can amuse yourselves with printing under M. 
Fouquet's eye,*' said the lieutenant of police, rudely; 
" for you will be lodged under the same roof with him," 

However, the documents were still daily printed and 
distributed. 

*' There must be at least three presses thundering day 
and night ! " said Colbert, in his wrath. 

He was not mistaken. Faithful friends succeeded in 
getting the outside news to M. Fouquet, and kept him 
acquainted with every incident which might influence 
public opinion. It was quite as much to this general 
opinion as to his judges that Fouquet replied in each of 
his papers, at which he worked all day. But when once 
his labour was finished, and the manuscript out of the 
Bastille by the connivance of a bribed jailer, the business 
passed into the hands of his ladies. The old mother had 
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known and organized everything. She gave liberally 
what the poor had left her out of the fruits of twenty 
years of economy. She had established one press at 
Montreuil, another in Champagne, near a trusty friend. 
She had machines and printers hidden in her cellars. 
Her daughter-in-law followed her lead with indefatigable 
zeal and intelligence, which was sharpened by her love 
for her husband. She would not have been able to con- 
ceive the whole plan, but was admirable in devising its 
details. It was she who carried the manuscripts to the 
copyist, and arranged the secret distribution ; she who 
went by night to Montreuil, and watched over the expe- 
ditions to Champagne. 

Though she had been for ten years surrounded by 
the most enervating luxury, never setting foot in the 
street, surrounded by flatterers and attendants, she had 
shaken off her indolence like an unseasonable garment ; 
and night or day, rain or fine, she silently worked at the 
great springs by which her husband's business was set in 
motion. But for the devotion of his wife and mother, 
Fouquet must have remained silent before the public, 
for he saw no one but the advocate. 

M. d'Ormesson was prudent and careful. His father, 
the Dean of the Council of State, who had been accus- 
tomed to diplomacy in the former discords, warned him 
of reefs, and put him on his guard against inconsiderate 
words and steps. 
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But Fouquet's enemies felt nevertheless that he was 
not one of them, and sought in vain some means of 
seducing him — first by promises, then by threats. The 
Chancellor complained loudly of the interminable length 
of M. d'Ormesson's proceedings. 

" If you are always hearing the accused, you will never 
have done," cried he, angrily. 

(When the advocate, loaded with papers, came to the 
sitting, he was sometimes obliged to have a hnisier to 
carry his bags.) 

M. d*Ormesson rose haughtily. 

" Whom should I hear then, monsieur t " he demanded, 
"the accusers .^" 

The Chancellor made no reply, but, in his anger, threw 
into the fire several arrests which had been brought for 
his signature. 

" That will not advance the business," regretfully re- 
marked the councillor who had drawn up the sentences. 
" Now we must begin them again." 

M. d'Ormesson went home in great irritation. 

*' I said to several of the chamber," related he to his 
father, "that I did not choose to be whipped on every 
morning, and that the Chancellor was not a corrector 
that I could submit to." 

" Those were very imprudent words> brother," said 
Nicholas d'Ormesson, a Minorite friar, who was present, 
"and were doubtless inspired by our relative, Madame 
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de Sevigne. It is well known in what esteem she held 
M. Fouquet ; and there are said to be letters from her 
found in his desk." 

The two magistrates, father and son, turned both at 
once upon the monk. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir," said the 
old man. " Do you not know better of whom you are 
speaking } " 

The contempt in his brother*s face imposed silence on 
the Minorite no less than his father's reproaches : he 
stammered some excuses about " Olivier's well-known 
impartiality " 

"What did you mean, then, just now?" replied the 
Dean. 

Nicholas d'Ormesson did not prolong his visit. 

" We ought to do penance for what we thought about 
M. d'Ormesson, mother," said Madame de Charost, when 
she arrived one morning at Madame Fouquet's. "He 
not only acts with uprightness, for which we could not 
have hoped " 

"He belongs to the Parliament, and his father and 
grandfather before him," broke in old Madame Fouquet 

" But he has to pay the forfeit for his integrity. He 
has been deprived of the government of Soissons." 

Fouquet's wife turned pale : she bore with unexpected 
courage the sorrows and anxieties of her position, but she 
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suddenly lost her strength on hearing of the disgrace 
attached to the friends who were engaged with her in 
the prisoner's defence. At the bottom of her heart was 
hidden a bitter conviction, a secret need of expiation : 
her eyes were opened to her husband's faults, though she 
palliated them still, and she offered her sufferings to God 
as a natural and necessary sacrifice ; but the blow which 
fell on M. d'Ormesson made her shudder. 

" What hatred pursues us," she said, " and what need 
we have of powerful help ! " 

Madame Fouquet, the mother, looked at her daughter- 
in-law and granddaughter in silence. Triumphant faith 
was visible in her features. 

" We have God," she murmured. 

From the first day — from the first throb of hope for 
the salvation of a soul so dear to her — the mother's con- 
viction had not failed for an instant. God was drawing 
her son to Himself — what mattered the way ? 

" It is said," continued Madame de Charost, " that M. 
d'Ormesson found my father in good health. — Did you 
know that he had some birds that he keeps in a cage ? " 

Madame Fouquet smiled : so many papers — so many 
defensive writings — had not passed from the Bastille to 
the little house in the Rue Ste. Catherine without some 
lines being written with invisible ink. More than once, 
in taking the documents to the copyist, Madame Fouquet 
had carefully made sure that they should not go near a 
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fire, so fearful was she lest the mysterious communica- 
tions should re-appear. 

" We must risk something, my child," said the elder 
Madame Fouquet. 

But if the secret despatches were long, or could be un- 
derstood by a stranger, the younger Madame Fouquet 
shut herself into her room for the evening, and took the 
copy herself. She had long since known what birds her 
husband had installed in the comer of his tower : some 
little starlings found in a hole in the wall, which he was 
teaching to talk in his solitude : **They would very soon 
know the name of Marie," he said. 

" I have had a visit from M. Colbert, Olivier," said old 
Andre d'Ormesson to his son, who had returned very 
tired from the court. He had just learnt that the prisoner 
was to be transferred to the Chateau de Moret, and was 
vexed beforehand at the increased fatigue which must 
result from this transference. 

" What did he say to you t " asked he, setting down 
his bag of papers. " Pussort is more furious than ever." 

" M. Colbert is never furious," said the Dean, coldly. 
" He assured me that the King was convinced of the up- 
rightness of your intentions, and did not wish to put any 
force on your feelings, but that the case was dragging on 
very slowly. The King wished to see it finished ; and it 
is very extraordinary that a great king who is feared by 
all Europe, cannot make an end of the trial of one of his 
subjects." 
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"What answer did you make, father?" asked Olivier, 
whose eyes began to sparkle. 

"I replied that I was very sorry the King was not 
satisfied with your conduct, but that you always practised 
what I had taught you — ^to fear God, serve the King, and 
do justice without accepting persons. The length of the 
suit depends on the extent and importance of the busi- 
ness. I continued, * You cannot suppose, monsieur, that 
the magistrate wants to please M. Fouquet, whose power 
is ruined, and to displease the King, on whom everything 
depends.' " 

"Did you say so, father.?" exclaimed the young 
magistrate, walking up and down the room. "That was 
well said, and I am much obliged to you. At least, if 
this suit costs us the government of Soissons, let us have 
the honour of doing our duty. What did M. Colbert 
reply.?" 

"Nothing at all ; and he went away looking very grave. 
They had come here to tell me that the chamber would 
transfer its sittings to Fontainebleau, to escape the bad 
air of Paris." 

" It will be nearer Moret," murmured the young coun- 
cillor ; " but I shall be deprived of your advice, father ; 
and I shall have to be doubly prudent, without you to 
guide me." 

Tlie old man smiled. 

"Fontainebleau is not so far but that I may come and 
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see you," he said ; then added more seriously, " besides, 
your conscience is guided by the fear of God and the 
knowledge of His commandments. I am not afraid of 
seeing you leave the right road." 

And the grave magistrate laid on his son's shoulder a 
wrinkled hand, which Olivier kissed with great respect 

The father and son were worthy of each other. 

The fatigues of Olivier d'Ormesson were to be dimi- 
nished. The King gave orders that M. Fouquet should 
see his counsel only once a week. The prisoner in conse- 
quence wrote a petition, and presented it to the chamber. 
As usual, it was already published when the magistrates 
sent it to the King for his decision, Fouquet meanwhile 
had been transferred to Moret suddenly without warning, 

Louis XIV, sent for the magistrates. 

" When I thought it good that Fouquet should have a 
free counsel," said he, " I believed that the suit would not 
be a long one, but it has now been going on for two years, 
and I am extremely desirous to see it finished. It con- 
cerns my reputation — not that it is an affair of any great 
consequence — on the contrary, I consider that it does not 
much matter. But in foreign countries, where I am inte- 
rested in having my power firmly established, no one will 
believe in it, if I cannot even bring to an end an affair of 
this kind against a miserable prisoner. Yet I only desire 
justice; but I wish to see an end put to this business, 
any way, . . . ." The King hesitated, stopped short; 
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reflected for an instant ; then turning towards the magis- 
trates with majestic grace, " I have forgotten what I was 
going to say," he confessed, with a smile. After another 
moment's thought, " I cannot remember it," he said, 
"and I am sorry for it, for in these matters it is not well 
to say anything without preconsideration. In a question 
affecting a man's life, it will not do to say a word too 
much." 

"A man's life ! " murmured M. d'Ormesson, as he left 
the royal presence ; " then I was not mistaken, and they 
meant to have his life. They have not gone the right 
way to work. As M. de Turenne said the other day to 
my father, 'they have made the rope so thick that it 
cannot be made tight enough to hang him now : at first 
a mere string would have sufficed.* " 

At last the court had heard the pleading. It was in 
the middle of November, 1666, and the judges and the 
prisoner were both to return to Paris. 

Old Madame Fouquet was very busy getting her son's 
petition printed, protesting against MM. Pussort and 
Voysin, who were more violently bitter against him than 
any one else. She had gone down into the cellar, when 
she heard her daughter-in-law calling to her in a voice 
that was hardly restrained by prudence. 

" Mother," she said, " come here ! I have something to 
tell you. Make haste, for time presses." 

The small old lady came with difficulty and tremb- 
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ling up the rough steps. Her daughter-in-law threw her 
arms round her and whispered, 

" He is to pass along the Charenton road, M. de Gour- 
ville has sent to tell me. If his carriage is not closed, 
perhaps I might see him. I have not seen him, mother, 
since he left me cheerfully, more than three years ago, on 
his way to the Council." 

The mother recovered her calmness. 

" Go, my child," she said ; " God will be with you. 
Whom will you take } " 

Madame Fouquet hesitated. 

" Will you not come } " she asked in a low tone, and 
as if from a sense of duty. 

Devoted as she was to her mother-in-law, it seemed to 
her that the tardy movements of age must hamper hers, 
and restrain her eagerness. The mother smiled : she 
read the poor woman's thoughts, and perceived a little 
secret jealousy, an unavowed desire to keep first with 
her husband, and her entire maternal devotion claimed 
nothing, while giving everything. 

" I go nowhere but to church," she said, gently. " You 
will bring me news of my son. But perhaps you will do 
well to take your eldest boy," she added : " he is restless 
and uphappy ; the sight of his father will perhaps do him 
good." 

Madame Fouquet kissed her mother's hand in silence : 
she recognized without comprehending the delicate and 
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powerful sympathy which occupied her soul, lightening 
its burdens and softening their bitterness. 

An hour later, she arrived with her son at the place 
pointed out to her. The child was inclined to talk, de- 
lighted to find himself in the country, even in November, 
and alone with his mother, who was generally too busy 
to give him much attention, and in transports at the idea 
of seeing his father again. Madame Fouquet did not 
reply. The child leant against her as she sobbed, trying 
to stifle her tears behind her handkerchief. When she 
was a little calmer, her whole soul seemed to be in her 
eyes. She watched the wet road, the grey horizon, the 
dark country, as if longing to fly and meet the carriage 
which was to bring her husband. 

She did not perceive that a good many people had 
gradually assembled round the spot. Some bowed to her 
without her seeing it ; all looked at her with respectful 
compassion. The little Count de Vaux recognized several 
of his father's friends, and wished to go to them, but 
Madame Fouquet held his hand firmly, as if he were the 
only anchor of her hope, and he could not escape from 
so tight a grasp. 

The sound of wheels and the cracking of whips was 
heard in the distance. 

" There is your father ! " said Madame Fouquet, stoop- 
ing down to the child. 

The horses came on at a sharp trot, two musketeers 
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in front of the carriage. M. d'Artagnan, who was in 
command of the escort, suddenly recognized Madame 
Fouquet. 

" Halt ! " he cried, sharply. 

The pace slackened immediately : the prisoner, sur- 
prised, put his head out of the window. He was a little 
stouter, rather paler ; that was all the difference : it was 
himself. 

His wife with a cry ran forward to the carriage door : 
she saw nothing but her husband. He embraced her 
and clasped her hands, himself deeply moved by this 
proof of love from his wife. He drew his son towards 
him, and caressed the child, who took it in silence. At 
the same time, sharper-sighted than Madame Fouquet, 
he recognized the friends who were bold enough to place 
themselves thus in the way, and signed to them his 
friendship and gratitude. Madame Fouquet began to be 
calmer. 

" My mother } " asked the prisoner. 

"She is well, and desired me to tell you to trust in 
God." 

" I do so indeed," murmured the prisoner. " My daugh- 
ter De Charost and the children : are they well t " 

" Everything is going on as we could wish ^" 

Fouquet leant forward to check these last words of 
his wife, but M. d'Artagnan had heard them before him. 

" Forward ! " he cried. 
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One last look, one clasp of the hand, one kiss to his 
son. 

"Take me with you !" cried the child. 

Fouquet gave him back to his mother. The horses 
broke into a trot ; and the poor woman, hiding her face 
with one hand, and dragging the weeping child with the 
other, retreated to a little wayside church that stood open. 

M. d'Artagnan impatiently pulled his moustache, as 
he galloped beside the carriage. 

" I didn't know I had such a soft heart," muttered he. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRIAL. 

HE presses which had printed M. Fouquet's 
protests were idle : they were silent, for the 
prisoner's voice was now to be heard. The 
crowd pressed round the Palace of the Arsenal, waiting 
for the news sent down by the magistrates to their 
friends, which was immediately spread throughout Paris. 
Extreme agitation was felt in many families. The 
financiers compromised by M. Fouquefs affairs, or by 
the abuses which the court attacked, had married their 
daughters into the greatest houses in France. Opinions, 
which were at first much divided, became more and 
more favourable to the accused. The general current of 
opinion turned to his side against the severe justice of 
the King, Colbert's animosity, and the cowardly servility 
of the courtier judges. 

Women everywhere assembled in their friends' houses, 
and, crowding round the windows, watched for mes- 
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sengers, discussing hour after hour the chances of the 
case. 

Nowhere was the anxiety more poignant than in Ma- 
dame Fouquet's little house ; but nowhere also was there 
more entire dependence on God and His sustaining pre- 
sence. The mother, seated in her arm-chair, dressed in 
her usual deep mourning, supported her children by her 
unshaken faith. The messengers who brought news 
paused at the threshold, with sudden respect on entering 
this atmosphere of holy sorrow and pious resignation. 

" M. Fouquet is brought to the bar, mesdames," said 
the Abbe d'Effrat, on the afternoon of the Fourteenth 
of November, as he came into the presence of Mesdames 
Fouquet, Madame de Charost, Madame d'Aumont, and 
some other ladies, intimate friends of the house. 

Madame Fouquet, the mother, had not wished for a 
crowd. " We should be better alone," she said. But her 
daughter-in-law did not, like her, reject earthly sympathy, 
and had gradually admitted some visitors. 

It was she who rose at the abbe's entrance. 

"You have seen him, monsieur.?" she said, eagerly. 

"Yes, madame. I saluted him as he went in ; he re- 
turned my salutation, saying with the bright firm look 
that you know, * Monsieur, I am your very humble ser- 
vant.'" 

And the Abbe d'Effrat, overcome with emotion, leant 
on a chair for support. 

18—2 
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Madame Fouquet could not speak. It was her mother- 
in-law who took up the conversation. 

" Has he acknowledged the court, monsieur?" 

" No, madame ; and when the Chancellor ordered 
him to hold up his hand, he repeated the reasons which 
prevented his taking the oath. The Chancellor began 
a long speech, to make him see the lawful power of the 
chamber, which was established by the King, and much 
more of that kind. Upon which, M. Fouquet replied 
that things were often done by authority which were 
revoked as unjust upon reflection. The Chancellor inter- 
rupted him : * Then you say that the King has abused 
his power.* ' It is you who have said that, not I,* replied 
M. Fouquet, immediately. * It is no thought of mine, 
and I wonder that in my present condition you would 
bring me into trouble with the King. But, monsieur, 
you know well by experience that one may sometimes 
be taken by surprise. When you sign an arrest you be- 
lieve it to be just, but the next day you destroy it, show- 
ing that it is possible to change your opinion.* " 

A slight smile appeared on the lips of the elder Ma- 
dame Fouquet 

Madame d'Aumont exclaimed, 

" I wonder how M. le Abbe can remember all these 
speeches." 

M. d'Effrat made a little bow. 

Neither the younger Madame Fouquet nor Madame 
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de Charost had spoken, but their eyes questioned the 
narrator. 

He continued : 

"'But any way/ said the Chancellor, 'though you do 
not acknowledge the chamber, you reply to it, you pre- 
sent petitions to it, you appear at its bar.' * True, mon- 
sieur,* he replied, * I am here ; but I am not here of my 
free will. There is a power that I am obliged to submit 
to. It is a mortification sent by God, which I accept 
from His hands. Perhaps this, might well have been 
spared me after the services I have rendered, and the 
offices that I have had the honour of holding.' " 

Old Madame Fouquet listened no further. Her ears 
seemed to hear, her eyes to see, her son at the bar. He 
had borne witness to the power of God and submitted to 
His fatherly hand, and she cared to know no more, but 
rose as if to dismiss her visitors. It was in the little 
courtyard, and in undertones, that M. de Effrat finished 
the account of the examination to the women who had 
followed him ; the mother was already on her knees 
before her crucifix. 

The days passed on, but the sittings of the chamber 
were suspended, for the Queen was ill and in great dan- 
ger ; no remedy seemed to have any effect upon her. 

Madame de Charost came early one morning to her 
grandmother. 

"Only think, madame!" she said: ^her Majesty has 
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just received the Viaticum. She was unwilling at first, 
saying that she wished to communicate, but not as one 
dying, and it took her two hours to decide. She is said 
to be going fast. Do you not think you might send her 
your famous plaister ? I could take it, if you like. A little 
success at Court would be very useful to us just now." 

Madame Fouquet looked severely at her grand- 
daughter. 

" The question is of her Majesty's sufferings, and not 
of our affairs," she said, gravely. " I will go and prepare 
the remedy, and will pray God to bless it to her. You 
can take it from me to Madame Beauvais, who will give 
it to the Queen's women." 

Madame de Charost looked down. She was full of 
holy wishes, good intentions, and charitable designs, but 
she had not reached her grandmother's elevation of soul, 
and the range of her mind could never be the same. 

Madame Fouquet called her daughter-in-law, and the 
ointment was made, with silent prayers and ardent as- 
pirations to the God "who killeth and maketh alive, who 
bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up." His was 
the only help that the mother of the prisoner expected, 
the only help she deigned to ask. 

"It is said that Madame Fouquet has saved the 
Queen," said Madame de Sevigne that evening to Mdlle. 
de Scudery. " She is indeed a saint, and can work mi- 
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racles. She sent a sort of plaister by Madame de Charost, 
with a message to her Majesty that she would pray to 
Grod to relieve her. The doctors were not consulted, for 
the Queen desired to have the remedy applied at once. 
After an hour's time, she began to get better, and M. de 
Brancas, who has come from the Louvre, has just told 
me that she is saved. This may perhaps be a good 
thing for our poor friends." 

Mdlle. de Scudery shook her head. 

"The young Queen will not be listened to, however 
much she may believe that Madame Fouquet cured her. 
It will all depend on that." 

The foresight of Sappho, as Mdlle. de Scudery was 
called, was not mistaken. Early the next day, as the King 
went out of the Louvre, he found Mesdames Fouquet 
waiting for him in the porch. 

The young wife had persuaded her mother-in-law. 

" His heart must be soft with joy," she said. 

Madame Fouquet had. yielded, without much hope. 

They threw themselves at the King's feet, the wife 
stammering — 

" Sire, have pity on us ! " 

Her mother, with clasped hands, seemed to be praying 
to the Supreme Majesty at the feet of an earthly king. 

Louis XIV. glanced at the suppliants, touched his hat 
from the habit of courtesy, and passed on without reply- 
ing. The younger Madame Fouquet knelt on in tears. 
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but her mother-in-law had risen, firmer and more upright 
in her step than her age generally permitted, 

" Let us go to Him who hears our prayers, my child," 
said she ; and the poor wife entered the Church of St. 
Nicholas des Champs, leaning on the old woman's arm. 
M. Joly, the cure, was one of their most faithful friends 
and firm supporters. 

The sittings of the court had re-commenced, and the 
public enthusiasm for the accused had become a general 
conspiracy in his favour, against the evident endeavour 
that was being made to ruin him. 

Had Fouquet been tried promptly and equitably, 
without animosity, and according to the ordinary forms 
of justice, he would have been condemned by universal 
opinion; but the jealous fury of his enemies had made 
all Paris his eager partisans : his able replies were re- 
peated from house to house ; every one quoted the ode 
which La Fontaine had just sent to the King, imploring 
mercy for his old protector. The poet enumerated the 
labours and services of Fouquet, ending with this appeal : 

" Grant him, O grant him, but this grace — 

A little gift, soon to grow dim- 
Since he has forfeited one place, 

Thy noble heart had kept for him. 
Give him the days which yet remain — 
Sad days, indeed,'and full of pain — 

Sad days which weary sighs shall fill : 
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So may the Fates of silk spin thine, 

And every thread with joys entwine, 

Even beyoDd all heart can wilL"* 

" It is said that M. Fouquet has desired La Fontaine 
to omit the last strophe," said Mdlle. de Scudery to 
Madame de Plessis-Gueniegand, whose husband was in 
the Bastille, compromised in the Superintendent's busi- 
ness. " He thought it too humble to pray for a thing one 
ought to despise." 

" Despise life ! '* exclaimed Madame de Sevigne ; " a 
good joke for M. Fouquet. But how should La Fontaine 
have expected it from him ? " 

"Just what the bonhomme said," continued Sappho. 
" He replied, ' It is I who am speaking — I who am pray- 
ing for mercy, which is more valuable to us than to you. 
No words are too humble, too entreating, too pressing for 
me to use in such a case. When I introduce you on the 
scene, I shall only give you such words as are suitable to 
the greatness of your mind.' " 



* " Laisse lui done pour toute grace — 

Un bien qui ne lui peut durer — 
Apr^s avoir perdu la place, 

Que ton coer lui fit esp^rer. 
Accorde nous les faibles restes — 
De ses jours tristes et funestes — 

Jours qui se passent en sonfrirs : 
Ainsi les tiens fil^s de sole, 
Puissent se voir comblds de joie, 

M^me au delh. de tes desirs." 
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Madame de Sevigne drew her handkerchief hastily 
across her eyes. 

" It is all one," she said. " I liked better the supplica- 
tions of the nymphs of Vaux : " 

'* 'Ye to whom he has given so fair an abode, 

Ye nymphs who to him your attractions have owed, 

If along these your banks should lie Louis's road, 

To soften him strive, his sternness to touch : 

He is wise, he is just, his subjects loves much ; 

Make him long that his name may for clemency shine: 

T is thus that kings reach to the image divine. 

O let him magnanimous Henry be like. 

Who, the power once gained, lost desire to strike; 

Such gentle relenting to Louis impart — 

The most glorious conquest is over the heart 

At sight of Orontes compassion is stirred : 

If, in blindness of power, his judgment have erred, 

He is punished enough by his rigorous fate : 

The unhappy as guiltless the generous rate.'"* 

♦ " Vous dont il a rendu la demeure si belle, 

Nymphes qui lui devez vos plus charmants app&ts, 

Si le long de ces bords Louis porte ses pas, 

Tichez de Tddoneir, fldchissez son courage — 

II aime ses sujets, il est juste, il est sage ; 

Du titre de Qdment rendez le ambitieux: 

Cest par Ik que les Rois sont semblables aux Dieux. 

Du magnanime Henri qu' il contempla la vie, 

D^s qu'il se put venger, il en perdit I'envie ; 

Inspirez k Louis cette meme douceur — 

La plus belle victoire est de vaincre son coeur. 

Oronte est k prdsent un objet de cWmence: 

S'il a cru les conseils d' une avenger puissance, 

II est assez pimi par son sort rigoureux, 

Et c'est 6tre innocent que d'etre malheureux." 
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" Bravo, madame ! " said M. de Coulanges, entering. 
" Those are words which M. Pussort should be made to 
understand." 

" What has Pussort been doing now ? " exclaimed 
Madame de Sevigne, quickly, standing up. 

" M. Fouquet has just spoken for two hours ; and when 
he had finished, Pussort sprang up as you have just 
done, madame, and cried, * Thank God, no one can com- 
plain that we have not let him, speak to his heart's con- 
tent ! ' Pretty words those for a judge ! M. de Nesmond 
is dead ; and it is said that the Chancellor is in great 
fear of catching his erysipelas." 

" If that would give him the feelings of a man who is 
about to appear before God, it would be something," said 
Mdlle. de Scudery, gravely ; " but it must be said of him 
as of Argant, ' e mori come visse! " 

" M. de Nesmond was penitent," continued M. de Cou- 
langes, lowering his voice. " I am told that he declared 
at his death that his greatest sorrow was his not hav- 
ing been a party to the protest against Pussort and 
Voysin. This was repeated to-day in the court, but very 
low ; for the King has let it be known that he did not 
approve of it. Do you know Pellisson's defence, mes- 
dames } " 

Madame Sevignd made a face. 

" I admire great part of it," she said, " but I do not 
follow the argument. It seems to me " — ^she hesitated an 
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instant — "that it almost goes to prove the misdemeanours 
with which our poor friend is charged." 

Mdlle. de Scudery, an intimate friend of Pellisson, 
blushed slightly. 

*' He is more closely confined than ever," she said, "and 
is no longer permitted to walk on the terrace or to culti- 
vate his flowers ; but he thinks only of M. Fouquet, and 
has never meditated at all on his own defence." 

" Then it is for his friends to do it," replied Madame 
de Sevigne, much more occupied by the danger of the 
Minister than by his secretary's imprisonment. 

Sappho smiled : she had left in her desk the beginning 
of a letter to Colbert to request some mitigation of Pel- 
lisson's fate. 

" * Ne une ddrobez point ce beau trait de cldmence, 
Je I'attends et mes voeux sont les voeux de la France.' 

" I think that is the best thing in all M. PelHsson's prose 
and verse," said Madame de Sdvigne, who had risen, and 
was tying on her veil. 

She was going out, when Mdlle. de Scudery exclaimed, 

" If we were to go to Madame Tacquinat's house, we 
should see him pass ! " 

They hesitated, but Sappho's wish prevailed. Madame 
de Sevigne drew from her pocket a little mask, which 
she put on. 

" I shall cry like a fool," she said, ** and I do not wish 
him to see me with red eyes." 
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Madame de Plessis refused to accompany her friends. 

" I have not the heart to watch a prisoner pass," she 
said, gently. 

She remained alone : all the ladies were eager to take 
advantage of Sappho's notion. 

''I saw him coming from some distance," wrote Madame 
de Sevigne in the evening, to M. Arnauld de Pomponne. 
" M. d*Artagnan was with him, fifty musketeers thirty or 
forty paces behind : he looked very thoughtful When 
I saw him my legs trembled and my heart beat terribly. 
As he came near us on his way back to his hole, M. 
d'Artagnan touched him, and made him notice that we 
were there. He bowed to us with the bright look that 
you know in him. I do not think he could have recog- 
nized me, but I confess that I was strangely overcome 
when I saw him go through that little door. 

" If you only knew how unfortunate it is to have a 
heart like mine, I am sure you would pity me ; but I 
think you are not much better off, from what I know of 
you. Adieu, monsieur : pray much to God." 

The advice of Madame de Sevigne was nowhere better 
carried out than in the house of Madame Fouquet There 
they prayed tp God from morning to night, and from night 
to morning. Madame de Charost went on with her visits 
to the churches, and the younger Madame Fouquet gene- 
rally accompanied her with all her children; the old 
mother remained at home. 
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" My mother has made a chapel of her chamber," 
said her daughter-in-law. "I never go into it without 
reverence, knowing that so many prayers have been 
offered up there." 

The examination drew towards its end ; people already 
began to discuss the judges' votes, and what opinion each 
held. The sentence was spoken of in an undertone, but 
M. Pussort declared loudly it could be nothing but death. 
No one dared speak of it to Mesdames Fouquet. 

"Your plaister has been mentioned in the court, mother," 
said Madame de Charost one morning, as she came in to 
Madame Fouquet. " M. le Chancelier said, as he always 
does, * Ah ! here is something to which the accused can 
make no reply.' M. d'Ormesson exclaimed, arguing for 
my father, * This is the plaister that will cure, monsieur.' 
Every one laughed. They say that my father was very 
strong when the Chancellor accused him of having down 
sums before they were paid. * The sums were intended 
for the purpose,' he said. ' That is not enough,' insisted 
the Chancellor. * But, monsieur, for example,' said my 
father : ' when I gave you your salary, I sometimes had 
your receipt a month beforehand ; and, as the money was 
intended for you, it was as if it had been paid.' The 
Chancellor reddened a little, and said, ' It is true : I was 
obliged to you for it' ' I did not mean to reproach you, 
monsieur,' said my father : ' I was glad to be of use to you 
at that time, but examples occur to me as I want them.' " 
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Madame Fouquet the elder smiled a little bitterly. 

" He might have reminded the Chancellor of other 
things besides the advancing of his pay," said she; "he 
has no more forgotten the past than I have." 

" So he did, mother : I forgot to tell you. . . . My 
father-in-law was delighted at hearing of it ; he also 
remembers the old troubles. They were speaking of 
that unlucky project which is always brought up when 
there is nothing else to say; and the Chancellor exclaimed, 

* You cannot say that this is not a State offence.* 'I confess 
that it was a folly and extravagance/ replied my father, 

* but not a State offence. I request these gentlemen,* 
he added, turning towards the judges, 'to allow me to 
explain what a State offence is. Not that they are less 
able than I, but I have had more leisure to examine. It 
is a State offence if any one, holding an important office, 
and in the King's secrets, suddenly goes over to his 
enemies, causing all his family to join the same party ; 
opens the gates of the towns which he governs to the 
enemy's army, and shuts them against his lawful master ; 
carrying over all the State secrets. That, gentlemen, is 
what I call a State offence !'.... It is said that the 
Chancellor did not know which way to look ; and the 
judges were strongly tempted to laugh." 

The younger Madame Fouquet did not laugh. 
" This could do nothing but irritate the Chancellor," 
sighed she. *' If I durst, I should say that my husband 
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was wrong to let himself be so carried away. After all, 
he is in the Chancellor's hands." 

*' He is in God's hands ! " said the old mother ; by a 
single word directing upwards the hearts and thoughts 
of her children. 

The young women were silent. A faint smile played on 
the aged lips of Madame Fouquet ; her thoughts carried 
her back to the days of the Fronde, and to the embar- 
rassments brought by M. Sequier on the King's faithful 
servants. 

" Such are the rewards of princes !" she sighed. '^Noliie 
confidere principibus necfilius Iwminumr 

M. d'Ormesson was to give the first vote the same day. 

" His judgment is for perpetual banishment and con- 
fiscation of goods," the Mesdames Fouquet were informed 
towards evening. The daughter-in-law rose, trembling. 

" Banishment ! " said she : " confiscation ! . . . • and 
this is mercy ! What is left for his enemies ? " 

" His life ! " said the old mother, in a low hollow tone^ 
taking the young wife's hand ; " have you not seen all the 
time that his life is aimed at, and will be demanded ? " 

" Ah, no, mother ! " and she sank on her knees by the 
old lady's chair. " I dreaded imprisonment, perhaps for 
years, and a heavy fine. I thought we should not see Vaux 
again, nor perhaps St Mande ; I thought, above all, of 
my husband's honour." 

Madame Fouquet bent down and embraced her. 
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"You are right, my child," she murmured, . . . **but 
honour ... as women understand it . . . you must 
not think of that again .... It is a question of his 
life, and still more of his soul . . . ." And lowering 
her voice further, " . . . . he is guilty ! " she said at last 

Her daughter-in-law raised her startled eyes to her 
face, and reading the confirmation of her sentence, sank 
down on the floor in overwhelming despair. 

Madame Fouquet clasped her hands and prayed. 

While the mother, in her inflexible uprightness, con- 
demned the son she loved before the tribunal of her 
conscience, the violence of his enemies was unrestrained 
before the court. The second judge, M. de Ste. Hel^ne, 
had voted for death on the scaffold, saying that they must 
suppose the King would pardon, but he only could do so. 
M. Pussort spoke "for four hours, but with such vehe- 
mence, heat, rage, and want of restraint," wrote Madame 
de Sevigne to M. Arnauld de Pomponne, "that several 
judges were scandalized by it, and it is thought that this 
fury may do more good than harm to our poor friend. 
He became twice as hot at the end of his speech, and, 
alluding to offences against the State, said that we might 
be shamed by the example of a certain Spaniard ; for 
he had burnt his house because Charles of Bourbon had 
visited it : much more should we detest the crime of 
M. Fouquet, so that the cord and gibbet were the only 
fitting punishment for him. But in consideration of the 

19 
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high offices he had held, and that he had several rela- 
tions of respectability, he relaxed so far as to vote with 
M. de Ste. Hel^ne/' 

'*What think you of this moderation, madame?" 
asked M. de Charost next day, coming with his wife to 
her grandmother's house. " It is because he is M. Col- 
bert's uncle and has been challenged that he votes for 
using him so mercifully !" 

The old lady slowly turned her eyes on the young 
gentleman : she spoke with difficulty, as if seeking for 
words, 

" The opinions of the executioners cannot be discussed 
here, my son/' she said, " for we are on the cross." 

M. de Charost was silent before the maternal agony, 
of which he could not sound the depths. 

The younger Madame Fouquet was shut up with her 
mother-in-law. From time to time some one came to 
knock at their chamber door with news of a vote. 

Friends came and went, trying to intrigue with the 
councillors who had still to give their vote ; but almost 
every one had made up his mind, and they knew it. 

The votes were counted and re-counted. No one had 
been able to reach M. de Masnan, who was said to be 
very ill. 

" Masnan has had himself carried to the court,*' they 
came to tell Mesdames Fouquet. " He was bled at mid- 
night ; to-day it was his turn to vote. He was in terrible 
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suffering. The Chancellor saw him turn pale, and said 
to him, ' Monsieur, you are not equal to it : go home/ 
Masnan said, ' It is true, monsieur ; but I can die here/ 
And he gave his vote strongly with M. d'Ormesson ; then 
he fainted away. They say he is already better." 

Madame Fouquet had listened in silence. 

" Let us pray God to heal him," she said. 

And M. de Masnan thought himself saved vdien he 
heard that she was praying for his cure. 

News came in from hour to hour. Already in the 
streets was repeated the improvised quatrain at the end 
of M. Poncet's speech. 

" Poncet's speech displays no gall, 
Such as doth what Pussort saith ; 
But he in words of honey all 
Sweetly sentence gives of death." * 

But the friends of M. Fouquet breathed more freely, 
for the favourable votes were carrying the day. The 
Chancellor's was known beforehand : he voted last and 
for death. But mercy triumphed ; thirteen judges voted 
for banishment, nine only for death. The King might 
extend the sentence to perpetual imprisonment, but 
vengeance was defeated and Fouquet was saved. 



* " Poncet ne montra point de fiel 
Comme avait fait Pussort, 
Mais par un discours tout de miel 
Conclut doucement k la mort." 
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M. de Charost, pale and restless, had passed the day 
at the gate of the Arsenal. He was the first to run to 
Madame Fouquet. 

''Saved!" he cried. 

His wife came towards him with outstretched arms. 

" By how many ?" she asked. 

" Thirteen to nine." 

The younger Madame Fouquet had sunk on her knees 
in praise to God. The mother stood upright in the 
middle of the room, her hands raised towards heaven. 

"Now I can die," she murmured; "my son is saved !" 

A fortnight later the prisoner arrived at Pignerol : 
without his wife, who had demanded permission to ac- 
company him ; separated from his doctor and his ser- 
vant, who had sobbed with grief at leaving him ; wrapped 
in a mantle lent him by M. d'Artagnan for this rough 
journey, he entered his tomb alive. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PIGNEROL. 

It the entrance of two valleys, on the slope of 
one of those hills which terminate the great 
chain of Alps towards Piedmont, stood a 
gloomy-looking fortress. On the side of the hill were 
scattered several red-tiled houses, with open windows 
and hospitable doors ; but above, the dark and frowning 
prison of Pignerol commanded the whole country and 
attracted every eye. 

Thick walls, high towers, narrow windows, soldiers on 
the parapets, — ^such was the spectacle which chilled the 
hearts of those who were slowly coming up the glacis in 
the month of March, 1679, fourteen years after M. Fou- 
quet's arrival in this dreary place. 

"How can my father have lived here so long.?" mur- 
mured the elder of the two young men who were in ad- 
vance, and stopped to look round them, while waiting 
for their companions. 
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One of diem was in tibe uniform of the light horse; he 
was twenty-six years old, tall and strong, iktAl a bold, 
proud glance. His brother looked grave and gentle, as 
suited his clerical dress. 

" Every one can live where God chooses they should," 
said he in a very low voice, speaking to himself. 

He looked at his mother, who walked with difficulty, 
and seemed oppressed with weakness. She was leaning 
on the arm of a young girl, who kept up her strength 
and courage, while gazing with eager but sad hopefulness 
at the walls of Pignerol. 

^ In another minute we shall see my father," jie said ; 
" you will rest with him, mother." 

Madame Fouquet raised her eyes to heaven. For 
eighteen years her only rest had been in God. 

The dark prison doors opened, gliding noiselessly on 
their hinges, and the captive's family found themselves 
separated, like him, from the world. 

M. de St. Mars was there, the faithful and inflexible 
jailer, who for so many years had waliched n^ht and 
day the slightest movements of his prisoner, counted tiie 
morsels that he ate, and the remedies nocessary for his 
health, baffling his cleverest attempts to send or receive 
news. 

He bad ordeied the visitors to be rigorously seardbed. 
In vain had the strictness of the royal orders been re- 
laxed, and the often-reiterated prayers granted : Ae 
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jailer could abate nothing of his vigilance^ and it was 
with a blush of indignation upon her face that MdJle. 
Eouquet appeared before her father for the first time for 
fourteen years. She was eight years old when he left 
her, now she was twenty-two, grown from a child into a 
woman. She started back on seeing M. Fouquet 

'' I should never have known him ! " murmured she. 

Her mother had not hesitated: she saw nothing of the 
chained face, the bent figure, the complexion altered by 
suffering and confinement. She flew into her husband's 
arms, silent with the excess oi her joy. Since the Super- 
intendent's arrest, since the sad day of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, she had desired nothing but this favour, which 
was at last granted. 

She raised to his face ^yt% swimming with tears, but 
glistening with heavenly joy. Her husband embraced 
her in silence, glancing with emotion at his children, who 
awaited their turn. 

" Happiness is harder to bear than suffering," he said 
at last, slowly, and as if speaking were diflScult to him. 
"Let me embrace my daughter, dearest. I have not 
strength to bear my joy." 

Madame Fouquet rose, and they looked at each other. 
The traces of long agony were visible on their faces> 
transformed as they now were by the happiness of re» 
union. The wife could hardly stand, and her emaciated 
hands trembled painfully ; but the prisoner's health 
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appeared still more seriously affected, in spite of an un- 
wholesome embonpoint His complexion was yellow, and 
all his life seemed to be concentrated in his eager eyes. 

Mdlle. Fouquet threw herself at his feet. 

" Your blessing, father," she said. Then, as he placed 
his hand on her head, murmuring some words of prayer, 
she suddenly rose. "I bring you my grandmother's 
benediction," she said. " Her parting words to me were : 
*Tell my son to be patient : we shall soon be together.* " 

" Is she well } " murmured the prisoner, as if surprised 
that his inquiries should receive replies. 

Mdlle. Fouquet looked sadly at her father. 

'' She looks younger than you," she said, in a low voice. 

" She has but suffered, and I have sinned," said 
M. Fouquet ; and he turned away to embrace his sons. 
He stroked the collar of the young lieutenant's uniform. 
" I pray the Divine Goodness to reward M. de Louvois 
for all his charities towards us," he said, " and for none 
more than letting you make your way in the world, as if 
I had not ruined you beforehand." 

The young man made an impatient gesture of denial. 

His father continued, looking at the young abbe, "As 
for you, you have chosen the good part, which men will 
not interfere with — if you do not seek for benefices, my 
son. How are your uncles } " 

** They are quite well, in their dioceses and abbeys, 
monsieur," said Charles Fouquet. " You know that my 
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uncle De Narbonne has long been dead. I am pro- 
posing to join the Fathers of the Oratory, among whom 
there is no distinction to be gained, save that of serving 
God." 

" It is the best, the only one ; " and the fallen Minister, 
surrounded by his family, in the prison where he had 
lived alone for fourteen years, raised his hand towards 
the merciful Master he had so long neglected, and whom 
he had found pitiful and faithful in the extremity of his 
misery. 

Madame Fouquet and her daughter sank on their 
knees, and the young priest prayed aloud. The intole- 
rable agfitation of the first moment of reunion passed off 
at the feet of God. 

A noise was heard in the vaulted corridors, and a 
scolding voice. Mdlle. Fouquet shrank nearer to her 
mother. 

" M. de St. Mars makes a great noise," said the young 
soldier, in a scornful tone. His father smiled. 

" M. de St. Mars always speaks very quietly, but he 
makes himself heard and obeyed," said he. "It is 
M. de Lauzun who storms : he has kept M. de St. Mars 
out of his room for more than a year by his reproaches. 
Our jailer had no other means of watching him at his 
ease than by climbing into a great tree near his window 
to observe his movements." 

"And did not you follow his example, father .^" cried 
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M. de Vaux, impetuously. " I see no tree at hand, and 
you would have been in peace." 

"It would ill have become me to swear and insult 
M. de St. Mars," said M. Fouquet, gravely. 

The young man was silent His turbulent soul did not 
yet understand the change wrought by grief, remorse, 
and captivity in his father's nature, formerly much more 
ardent and energetic than his own. 

M. Fouquet continued : 

" I was very much surprised one day. I had already 
been here more than six years, when M. de Lauzun came 
into my room through a hole he had made in the wall. 
He was in full uniform, with the cordon bleu^ as if he 
were going to Court. I could not believe my eyes, and 
thought myself at a masquerade ; for I recognized the 
face of Puy Guilhem, whom I had left as a little boy in 
the Court. I am not sure yet that he was not romancing 
in all that he told me ; is it true that he married Made- 
moiselle ? " and Fouquet looked inquiringly at his 

wife. 

She had heard nothing : since he spoke of M. de 
Lauzun, she shuddered. 

M. de Vaux replied quickly, 

" It is true, father ; and also that he commanded an 
army. They say at Paris that his disgrace will not last 
long, and that he will be restored to favour," 

Fouquet shook his head. 
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" He has been here already seven years," lie said : 
''that IS a lifetime." 

They were silent. Divine consolations had calmed and 
sanctified the sufferings of captivity, but the iron had 
none the less entered into the souL The criminal had 
bowed under the chastising hand, acknowledged the 
righteousness of his punishment, raised his eyes from the 
imperfect justice of man to the perfect justice of God, 
accepted the penances, embraced the cross ; but the bur- 
den had nevertheless crushed the bearer; and beneath 
the peacefulness of a voluntary acceptance of suffering, 
the children of Fouquet instinctively perceived the ex- 
haustion of his body and soul. Marie clasped her hands 
with the silent vow, " I will never leave my father again." 

Madame Fouquet said the same : her sons were obliged 
to go. M. de Vaux was recalled to his regiment, and the 
young priest to the Oratory. 

" Women have no colonels or superiors," said Mdlle. 
Fouquet, with a smile ; but the mother looked at her 
husband : her colonel and superior was there. 

They had great difficulty in checking the visits of 
M. de Lauzun- 

" I never saw such a bold man," sighed Madame 
Fouquet, sometimes. 

" Is it true, father," inquired Marie one day, ^' that the 
first time M. de Lauzun saw a confessor here, he laid hold 
of his beard, and gave it a good pull, to make sure that 
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it was a real monk and not a jailer in disguise ? He told 
me so himself, but I do not believe all he says." 

" You had better not, my dear." 

And the prisoner looked at her with sudden uneasiness. 
He sighed also at the thought that he had not yet been 
able to obtain a confessor in whom he could at all trust, 
and whom he had no reason to suppose actuated by the 
base design of making his fortune at the expense of his 
penitent. 

It was to his daughter that he owed this last consola- 
tion. Mdlle. Fouquet communicated her father's earnest 
desire to her grandmother, and the old lady came out 
of her retirement in the country near Autun, where she 
lived alone during the absence of her daughter-in-law 
and the child whom she had brought up with tender 
affection. 

She went in a litter to Paris to entreat permission from 
Louvois to send a confessor of her own selection to her 
son. The Minister, who had already permitted the meet- 
ing of the family, did not hesitate to grant Madame 
Fouquet's request ; and it was a letter from his mother 
that announced to the prisoner the arrival of the vene- 
rable priest chosen by the cure of St. Nicholas des 
Champs. 

Some days later he wrote : " I have laid by your letter 
as a miracle and a relic. Your writing is stronger than 
mine, and your great goodness towards a son who has 
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caused you so much sorrow will be an ornament to the 
crown which you have deserved, and will not fail to re- 
ceive for your holy sufferings. Forgive if I daily pray 
God that it may be delayed till I may throw myself at 
your feet, to part from you only by death, which will be 
welcome when I have done my duty." 

The mother smiled as she read these last words. 

" The poor child has done his duty already," she said. 
" Now that he has a good priest, may God soon let us 
both depart in peace." 

The younger Madame Fouquet, as she was still called, 
seemed likely to reach the haven before her mother-in- 
law and husband. The keen air of Pignerol, the con- 
finement of the prison, the sadness of the sight, acting on 
her broken health, had brought her to the brink of the 
grave. She wished to remain in the fortress, and die 
near her husband ; but he strongly opposed it : the priest 
from Paris declared it her duty to go, and she yielded 
with extreme sorrow. 

" This is indeed the bitterness of death," she said, as 
she parted from her husband and daughter. (Mdlle. 
Fouquet had obtained leave to remain with her father.) 
"I shall never see you again! I shall be dead before 
your pardon comes." 

The prisoner smiled sadly, and shook his head. He 
had no hope of pardon, and reckoned still less on the 
health of his wife. 
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"You will get well when you go home to grand- 
mamma," said Marie, keeping up her parents' hearts with 
her youthful courage. " M. de Louvois- will not rest in 
such a good course, and would set my father free, only to 
frighten M. de Colbert. I will bring him to you at Ponce, 
and we shall be very happy together." 

Madame Fouquet could not restrain her tears at such 
a picture of happiness, to which she could not look for- 
ward. Her eldest son, who had come to fetch her, carried 
her fainting to the carriage : she had embraced her 
husband for the last time. 

The mercy of man was expected in vain, but the 
mercy of God was nigh at hand. The perfect work of 
patience was accomplished in Fouquet's soul. The 
gambling, debauched, ambitious prodigal had become 
humble, submissive, and penitent. 

" M. Fouquet thinks only of praying to God," wrote 
his jailer : " he is as patient and moderate as my other 
prisoner is fiery." 

The last anxiety of the fallen Minister was for his 
daughter, who was persecuted with troublesome atten- 
tions by Lauzun, but the proud modesty, grave purity, 
and resolute spirit of the young girl always reassured 
him ; and, besides, the voluntary imprisonment of Mdlle. 
Fouquet would terminate with her father's life, and he 
already was conscious of the approach of death. 
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Several times for some months past he had pains which 
he believed to be warnings of apoplexy; and the fear of 
sudden death was one of his strongest reasons for press- 
ing his wife's departure. 

"She could never survive such a blow," he thought. 
" Her daughter is stronger : she was brought up by my 
mother. She is younger too, and has life before her. I 
shall soon open her prison doors." 

It was night. The prisoner was shut into his cell. 
Heavy bolts and large keys separated the father and 
daughter. Mdllc. Fouquet slept the peaceful sleep of 
youth, and when they came to call her at dawn, she 
sprang out of bed. The wife of one of the jailers, who 
waited on her, came in to her, looking troubled. 

" M. Fouquet is ill," she said. 

Marie did not ask if she could go down, if the doors 
were open, the bolts drawn ; she darted into the corridor, 
and ran to her father. All the barriers were removed, for 
the great Liberator had entered the gloomy abode. 

Fouquet lay on the bed. He still breathed, but his 
eyes were shut, and the last breath of life was ebbing 
painfully from his breast. 

His daughter threw herself on her knees beside him. 
The eyes of the dying man opened, and he murmured 
some inaudible words, to which Marie bent over to 
listen. 
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" Pardon !" he said more distinctly at last, and expired. 
The penance was accomplished before men. God had 
not waited so long to pardon the penitent sinner. 
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BEHIND THE HEDGES. 



CHAPTER I. 




1793 — 1794. — THE CONSCRIPTION. 

was evening, and already the shades of 
night were spreading themselves over the 
country ; the great hedgerow trees, stripped 
of their branches, reared their black trunks and leafless 
heads above the holly and hazel bushes, while the silence 
of the valley was only broken by the barking of some 
dogs answering one another from farm to farm. 

At the door of one farm, a young girl leaning forward, 
and holding on to the door-post with one hand, was 
listening to the distant sounds and trying to see through 
the gathering gloom. 

** They are not coming," she said, turning half-round, 
"and it is already late. Good heavens ! what can they 
have done down there ? " 

" I can tell you what they have not done," and a pale 

20—2 
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woman, lying at the back of the room in a great bed 
with green curtains, with difficulty raised herself on her 
elbow. " They have not drawn, I can answer for it." 

"Ah ! " cried the young girl, and stepped out into the 
courtyard, where she could listen better. One could 
hear a confused sound of voices echoing in the distance, 
and one could perceive from time to time lanterns 
shining between the hedges. " There they are ! " she 
said. " They are talking very loud : all the boys are 
together. I hope they are not coming here : Pierre and 
Jacques told us all about it when they came to bed." 

"Take out the bread," said the mother, in a sharp 
voice, " and draw a bottle of wine." 

"They have had supper already at Bressuiare,,** ©In- 
jected the girL 

" Do what I tell you." 

And the modest meal was soon placed on the table. 

The sick woman had raised herself, and was kaning 
against her pillows ; two red spots upon her cheeks le- 
placed their usual pallor. Her bright eyes in the sockets, 
deepened by pain, were fixed upon the door. 

Marthe Marie still looked out into the darkness. 

" There they are, coming out of the leasowes," she said. 
" I see the lights : they are singing in chorus ; I can re- 
cognise Pierre's voice ; the numbers are already smaller. 
Now there are only the boys of this neighbourhood : 
those from Aubri and Echaubroigne have gone home. 
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There they are, before the crucifix : they are not singing 
now ; they will soon be here. Here they are, mother 1 " 
And she went in, leaving the door open behind her. 

Ten or twelve young people followed her, and entered 
almost as soon as she did the kitchen of the farm. At 
their head were the two sons of the house. 

" What have you done } " asked their mother, raising 
herself in her bed. 

" Not much," answered Jacques, who had thrown his 
broad-brimmed hat on the table ; "we talked, and that 
was all." 

" And you have not drawn } " 

" No, they did not ask us do so ; it was only to come 
to an understanding. They say that there was some 
noise at ChoUet yesterday ; but at Bressuire all went off 
quietly." 

" For the present ! " And the mother still looked at her 
two sons. 

Marthe Marie was cutting the bread, and had not 
raised her eyes. At length she asked, 

" Were there many people in the town ? " 

" Oh, yes ! all the townspeople and lads from all the 
parishes : we were much honoured. There was a dragoon 
there," and he looked at his sister maliciously, "who 
asked us about everybody at home. He looked uncom- 
monly well in his uniform." 

"Ah, yes, the son of Gady the grocer," said one of the 
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young men, laughing. " His father has famous brandy 
all the same." 

Marthe was looking down : her mother watched her 
silently ; then turning towards her sons — 

"And when will the assembly be ? " she said. 

" On the Fourteenth," said Jacques, shortly. 

"And what will they do > " 

" I know nothing about it : I shall not draw. M. le 
Curd has forbidden it." 

" He will not draw ! he will not draw 1 " repeated the 
young people, with increasing excitement. 

The sick woman cried, raising herself with an effort, 

" Pierre and Jacques, if ever you draw for the conscrip- 
tion, if you touch a gun in obedience to those who have 
taken away our priests, and have put us in danger of dying 
without sacraments, I give you my curse beforehand. Re- 
member this, all of you ! " And her burning eyes rested 
on her daughter, who had bent down her head as if to 
receive a blow. 

"You may be easy, mother," cried the two young men. 
" If we take up a gun, it will be for something very diffe- 
rent ; and do not be frightened, you shall have M. le 
Curd in time." 

"Jacques!" cried Marthe, and she pushed away her 
brothers, passing through the crowd of young peasants, 
friends of the family, who were still eating around the 
table, *' don't you see that mother has fainted } " 
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The invalid had indeed fallen back on her pillows : her 
excitement had worn her out, and she had fainted. 

" Where is M. le Cur^ this evening ? " said the young 
people among themselves. 

" I don't know, but they are sure to know at the Heath 
Farm ; it is thence that he goes to hide himself." 

" 1 11 go there ! " said a strong-looking young man, 
with broad shoulders, who had not yet spoken ; and all 
the peasants went out with him. 

Marthe, with frightened t^^^ and an aching heart, did 
nothing to restore her mother : the curse seemed to be 
already weighing upon her. Jacques and Pierre looked 
at her with that helplessness which is common to rustics 
in the presence of illness : each clenched his hand tight 
as he watched that pale face, and those limbs already 
stiffened by a death-like chill. 

Suddenly Jacques stretched out his hand towards the 
crucifix. 

"I swear," said he, "by the water of my baptism, 
never to touch a gun, but to defend the good priests and 
to help honest people, if my mother may but open her 
eyes, and give us once more her blessing ! " 

" Amen ! " said Pierre. 

At that same moment their mother opened her eyes. 

" I thought that all was over," she said. " Has any 
one gone to fetch M. le Cur^ ? " 

He had just come in. By unlooked-for good fortune, 
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Joseph Bumeau, as he crept from hiding-place to hiding- 
place, had almost immediately met the cur^ the former 
pastor of the parish of St. Aubin, whose place had been 
filled by a " Constitutional " priest, who lived in the par- 
sonage and said Mass all alone in the church, while all 
the people hastened to the woods or to some pilgrimage- 
chapel, where the cur6 whom they loved celebrated Mass 
for them. 

The old priest raised his hand as he entered : " Peace 
be to this house," he said. Then looking at the sick 
woman, he began to pray. The two young men knelt, 
while Marthe had sunk down before the crucifix. 

The dying woman had received the last sacraments : 
a profound peace was visible in her countenance; her 
power of speech was almost gone ; but she could still 
hear, and her searching glance followed all her children's 
movements. Marthe had come near her : the two bro- 
thers, standing at the back of the kitchen, talked to the 
priest, who spoke in a low voice. 

"At St. Florent, do you say, M. le Cur6.? The day 
before yesterday } " 

" Yes ; they took a cannon : the papers of the district 
were burnt, and the public money pillaged. They say 
that the lads of all that part of the country are going to 
march." 

"They are a long way off!" cried Jacques, forgetting 
in his excitement the state in which his mother was; 
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" but if they do not march towards us, I shall certainly 
go to join them. They have not forgotten in these parts 
what was done to them two years ago, when you were 
driven from the parsonage, M. le Cure." 

The priest stretched out his hand with a gesture full 
of authority and of gentleness. 

"Do not think of the injuries done us, my children," 
he said: "the Lord Jesus Christ has taken care of His 
servants ; but do not stain your hands with a wicked war- 
fare, fighting by the side of the murderers of your King." 

Pierre had glanced towards the bed where his mother, 
whiter than the falling snow, was lying back on her pil- 
lows, following all their movements with her eyes. 

" I am sure that she is thinking of my uncle Jean," he 
said, in a low voice and with a solemn accent, " when she 
looks like that I know well that she still sees him at 
the door of the 'Three Willows,' at Echaubroigne, 
pierced through and through with blows from pitchforks. 
He had just received the twenty-second blow: they 
cried out, * Give yourself up ! ' He said, * Give me back 
my God ! ' and died. My mother has never forgotten it." 

" Nor have I," said the priest, raising his hat. " Poor 
Jean ! Yet I had told him that no one could take away 
his God." 

The dying woman had raised her heavy hand, her lips 
were moving, and her children gathered round her. 

" Do as Jean did," she said. " I give you my blessing." 
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She closed her eyes. The priest, kneeling, said the 
prayers for the dying. Marthe had risen to close more 
completely the eyelids of the dead woman, and was 
sobbing silently at the foot of the bed. The two young 
men rose from their knees. 

" I shall go to Clisson to-morrow, to hear what M. Henri 
says," said Jacques. 

" I will go with you," said Pierre. " It is a great pity 
that he is not here : we could have gone to him this 
evening." 

The priest looked at the clock. 

" It is just one o'clock," he said. " I will go back to 
the Heath Farm : they are expecting me there for Mass 
at the break of day in St. Peter's Glade. Shall you be 
there, my children } " 

"It is a long way out of our road," said Jacques, 
hesitating. 

Marthe looked up. 

"And afterwards ? When will M. le Cur^ come back 
here?" 

" Wednesday } " asked the cur^ fixing his gaze on the 
young men. 

" Yes," they said, " we shall have spoken to M. Henri 
as she wished, and we shall be able to bury her ; in the 
meantime Marthe can watch here." 

Marthe shuddered, but said nothing. 

" Do as Jean did," her mother had said with her last 
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breath ; and her curse rested on those who had joined 
themselves to the other side ! 

The young girl had fallen again on her knees, her 
head buried in her hands ; and she was still praying 
when the cure left the farm, accompanied by her two 
brothers. 
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LA VENDEE ASTIR. 

[he levy of three hundred thousand men, or- 
dered by the National Assembly, troubled 
the castles as much as the cottages. Poitou 
and Anjou were inhabited by many gentlemen, of whom 
the greater part had not emigrated, but had left the 
Court or the army, to hide themselves in the country 
among the peasants, who were devoted to them, and who 
thought on all subjects as they did. 

The towns, small and few in number, had felt the 
influence of the Revolution. The Republicans had the 
majority within their walls, and the young men willingly 
offered themselves for the conscription, carried away by 
that warlike impulse which was passing over France like 
a whirlwind, bearing all at once to the frontier enough 
soldiers to defend their native land and to carry the war 
into the enemy's country. All those who joined the army 
did not approve of what was going on ; many did not 
understand it. The Reign of Terror had begun at Paris, 
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and was already extending into the provinces ; but the 
national feeling was roused : France must be defended. 
Had they been left to themselves, the peasants of Poitou 
and Anjou would perhaps have obeyed as others did, and 
turned against foreigners the patient courage which they 
displayed against the Republican soldiers. 

But a mortal blow had been dealt to them. Their 
beloved priests had been torn away from them — ^their 
priests to whom their confidence was given — and their 
place had been filled by strangers who had submitted to 
the Republic, which was then beginning to make pro- 
fessions of open unbelief; and the religious feelings, which 
were of more weight than any others with these honest 
and gentle people, were henceforward roused against the 
new power. The trial and death of the King had moved 
their anger ; they were irritated and uneasy. The pil- 
grimages had assumed a more important form ; people 
flocked from all the villages to the venerated places, 
their tapers burning, and the cross before them ; but the 
parishes which were unhappy enough to possess a " Con- 
stitutional " cur^, an " intruder," as they were called, often 
bore their cross veiled in crape. One of the proscribed 
priests said Mass, and when the authorities of the neigh- 
bouring town tried to break up the gathering, the peasants 
grasped their knotty sticks more firmly ; for they were 
already prepared to die for their clergy. 

It was in this frame of mind that the order for the 
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conscription found the inhabitants of Poitou and Anjou. 
The peasants consulted their priests, who everywhere 
advised them not to obey the commands of the Republic 
This advice agreed with the interests of the labourers, 
who were distressed at the idea of seeing the young men, 
the support and pride of their families, leave them. It 
was resolved not to draw for the conscription, and with 
the refusal came the violences of resistance. Poitou and 
Anjou had already risen in ten places when Jacques and 
Pierre Goureau, at the break of day, took the road to the 
Castle of Clisson, where M. Henri de la Rochejaquelein, 
the son of their seigneur, had remained with his cousin 
and friend, M. de Lescure, when they both came back 
from Paris after the massacre of the loth of August. 

Clisson was built in a picturesque position, on a rock 
surrounded by woods; streams falling in cascades through 
the trees murmured softly to the first rays of the sun. 
Silence was still reigning in the great courts of the castle. 
No one was thinking of the hunt, the usual pleasure of 
the Poitevin nobles. Men and horses were still asleep ; 
the dogs barked feebly in their kennels ; some grooms 
alone began to come out of the stables, yawning and 
stretching their arms. Anxiety had not yet reached 
Clisson : they were peacefully sleeping on the edge of 
the precipice. 

The servants were sleeping, but the masters were 
watching. The lamps which had been burning all night 
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threw a feeble light on the great saloon, where all the 
guests of the castle were gathered together, dressed as 
they had been on the previous evening, anxious and agi- 
tated. M. de Lescure, standing by the fireplace, listened 
in silence, with his usual calm gravity, to the arguments 
of his cousin Henri. 

" It is impossible !" the young man was saying eagerly. 
"I will not draw. I cannot fight either against the 
emigrants or against the peasants of our villages, if they 
are beginning to rise as is said. It would be better to 
perish.'* 

" You will not draw ? you are quite right," said M. de 
Lescure ; " it would be disgraceful to fight against one's 
friends. But I am commander of the National Guard : 
they are going to call me out, with all the men who 
belong to thfe castle, and what am I to do 1 " 

"You must refuse to march !" cried M. de la Roche- 
jacquelein, "and I will come with you." 

M. de Lescure grasped his friend's hand. 

Henri hesitated. 

In the chimney-comer was seated Madame de Donis- 
san, the mother of Madame de Lescure. She listened to 
the conversation of the two cousins, and the unanimity 
of all who were present. 

" You are all of one opinion, gentlemen," she said, as 
though resuming the discussion, " rather to die than to be 
dishonoured. I approve of this courage ; it is resolved 
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upon." Then, leaning back in her arm-chair, and tightly 
grasping its arms, " So we must die ! " she said. 

Madame de Lescure was silently pressing closer to her 
mother's side when a servant opened the door. 

"There are below two young men from St. Aubin, 
asking to see M. Henri," he said, greatly surprised at the 
sight of the company gathered together in the saloon. 

" Let them come up," said M. de Lescure ; and Jacques 
and Pierre came in, holding their hats in their hands, 
only expecting to see M. Henri. 

He came forward to meet them. 

" How is your mother } " he asked Jacques. 

The peasant looked up. 

" She died last night," he said, in a low hoarse voice. 

Henri shuddered. "And how do you come to be 
here ? " he cried, with surprise. 

" Marthe is with her," answered Pierre. " She said 
when she was dying, ' Do as Jean did,* — our uncle, who 
was killed two years ago at Echaubroigne. You re- 
member about it, M. Henri 1 And since they say that 
the lads of St. Florent and of Ch611et have taken up their 
sticks and their guns, rather than draw for the conscrip- 
tion, we have come to see what you will do. Is it true, 
sir, what they say at Durbelli^re, that you are going on 
Sunday to draw for the militia at Boisi&re, when your 
peasants are taking up arms because they will not draw ? 
Come with us, sir : the whole country will obey you." 
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Henri turned round, looking triumphantly at his 
cousin; then stretching out his hand towards the two 
peasants, 

" I will go with you," he said, " and immediately if you 
wish it. I will go and order my horse." 

" Oh ! not that, M. Henri," cried Jacques, eagerly. 
" You will fall in with the patrols of the Blues. We met 
two of them who were coming from Bressuire. They are 
frightened down there ; they remember what was done 
formerly. However, there are no guns there ; they have 
taken them all away from us. One must go by the by- 
paths, M. Henri, and we must start at once, for it will be 
quite six hours before we reach Durbelli^re. We came 
by the straight way, but we cannot go back the same, 
for you would be arrested." 

M. de Lescure had moved towards his cousin. 

" I will come with you ! " he said, with an excitement 
which was not usual with him. " I could not remain 
here!" 

Madame de Lescure had not yet spoken. She now 
rose. She was young and pretty ; her short-sighted blue 
eyes gave her an appearance of shrinking timidity. She 
took her husband's arm. 

" You will not go," she said, in a low voice. " How 
could you leave us here without you ? " 

He looked at her anxiously, and hesitated. 

" It is impossible ! " cried Henri. " You are not in my 

21 
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position; you are not forced to draw ; your peasants have 
not risen. We do not even know what this insurrection 
is. I am going to see if it is anything serious. If there 
is any reason for rising, you shall come then — now, it 
would be folly." 

His cousin made him no answer: his countenance 
showed a suppressed eagerness, and the violent struggle 
within himself. His wife was hanging on his arm, while 
all the guests of the castle surrounded Henri de la Roche- 
jacquelein. A little time before, each one had agreed 
that resistance would be right ; but at the moment of 
giving the first sign of it, they hesitated — they were 
frightened. 

" If you go with your peasants," said Mdlle. Desessait, 
the daughter of a friend of M. de Lescure's, who had 
taken refuge with him, *' you will compromise us all ; 
they will come from Bressuire and put us all in prison." 

Henri was disturbed, and looked at M. de Lescure. 

" I should be miserable if I drew down persecution on 
you," he said. " I am in your hands, and I will do what- 
ever you wish." 

"Go," said M. de Lescure; "honour and your prin- 
ciples call you. I am unhappy enough not to be able to 
follow you ; but the fear of imprisonment will not tempt 
me to prevent your doing your duty." 

" Very well. I shall come to deliver you !" cried Henri, 
with a kindling countenance, and drawing up his slight 
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and graceful figure, as if he were a chief destined to 
command and make himself obeyed. "Go down, my 
friends ; I will follow you," he added, turning to the two 
peasants, silent spectators of this scene. 

"I thought at one time that we should not get M. 
Henri to go with us," said Jacques, stumbling on the 
great stone staircase. 

" Oh, I saw directly in his eyes that he would come," 
said Pierre. " I only hope he will leave us time enough 
to eat something in the kitchen." 

The attempts to keep back M. de la Rochejacquelein 
had begun again. Old men and women were numerous 
at Clisson, and the danger, which appeared imminent, 
terrified the timid ones. Henri remained standing with 
his eyes fixed on the door, anxious, but still determined. 

" It is settled, ladies," said M. de Lescure at length. 
" His departure is resolved upon : let me beg of you to 
say no more about it." And he drew his young cousin 
into the window, to give him some advice. 

The respect which M. de Lescure inspired had closed 
every one's mouth, and silence reigned in the saloon, 
when M. de Livray rose in one corner. 

" I will go with M. Henri," he said, suddenly. 

"You, sir!" cried Madame de Lescure, suppressing 
her laughter with difficulty. " You will be arrested ! " 

"I will not be taken with you," he said, with horror. 
"With M. Henri I may be able to get oflT! " 

21—2 
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"I thought that it was in order to fight that you 
wished to go with Henri," persisted Madame de Lescure. 

" Not at all. It is to fly— to hide myself." 

" But Henri is suspected ; he is proscribed. They will 
pursue him, and if he is with you he will not be able to 
leap over the hedges or cross the ditches : you would be 
his ruin, and you would ruin yourself with him." 

" When he hears a noise, suppose he were to run away 
and leave me there ! " 

" Do you think that I am as great a coward as your- 
self.?" said Henri, who had left the embrasure of the 
window. " If we are surprised, I shall defend myself : 
we will perish, or be saved, together." 

" He will defend me ! " cried M. de Livray, with joy, 
"he will defend me!" And kissing Henri's hand, he 
turned with a beseeching look to M. de Lescure : "Let 
me fly, sir : it is God who has given me the means and 
the desire for flight." 

M. de Lescure concealed his disgust with great diffi- 
culty. 

"As you please, sir," he answered, shortly. "One 
more word with you, Henri." 

The farce had succeeded the tragedy. M. de Livray, 
trembling, shuddering, but triumphant, followed with 
quick steps the long strides of Henri and of the two 
peasants ; and the sound of his voice was the last heard 
from the windows of the castle. He was repeating, as 
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he disappeared behind a hedge which he had had great 
difficulty in getting over : 

" He will defend me ! M. Henri will defend me ! " 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE GENERAL RISING. 

|HILE M. de la Rochejacquelein was crossing 
the country under the guardianship of his two 
guides, the popular rising, which had origi- 
nated with the peasants, was spreading, and was already- 
becoming organized. The young men who had come 
back triumphant from St. Florent had gone singing to 
the house of Jacques Cathelineau, a carrier, and pedlar of 
woollen goods. 

" Are you at home, Jacques ? " they had cried, half 
opening the door. 

"Here I am!" And Cathelineau came out of the 
bakehouse where he had been kneading the bread for 
his family ; his bare arms were covered with flour, and a 
large white apron was tied round his waist. " What can 
you be doing here at this time of day } " 

'' We have come back from drawing for the conscrip- 
tion with a piece of ordnance ! " And still laughing, they 
related to him the day's events. 
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*'If you had but seen the splendid blaze that the papers 
of the district made ! There was fire enough to have 
baked all your bread." 

Jacques did not laugh. He had imtied his apron, and 
was wiping his arms. 

" Bring my coat," he said to his wife. Then, turning to 
the young men who were intoxicated with their triumph, 
" You do not know what you have done," he said to 
them ; "you have drawn down terrible punishments on 
this country. They will shoot some, and send the others 
to the Rhine ; they will bum our houses, and cut off our 
priests' heads. Now there is no other way open to us : 
we must revolt, and see what we can do to re-establish 
order and religion." 

The carrier had drawn himself up ; his usually mild and 
dreamy countenance was now flashing fire. He looked 
straight at his young companions, who were astonished 
and ashamed, but carried away by his words and by the 
respect with which he inspired them. 

" Good bye, Jeanne ! " said Cathelineau, giving one last 
look round his cottage. " I am going with them." 

Jeanne did not answer, made no protests. She held 
her youngest child tight in her arms, while two others 
clung to her dress. 

"The good God will have pity on you and will protect 
you ! " he said, in a low voice. And he went hastily out 
of the cottage, as if he feared that his resolution would 
be shaken. 
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At the name of Jacques Cathelineau, the young men 
of the neighbouring parishes rose ; a like movement had 
taken place under the leadership of Stoflet, gamekeeper 
to M. de Maulevrier, and the two bands united them- 
selves. The peasants were almost all armed with sticks : 
very few possessed guns, and even these had no powder ; 
others bore hatchets and scythes. With such equipments 
Stoflet marched on ChdUet. Cathelineau had attacked 
Jalais and Chenille, which had opened their gates to him, 
and there was a great alarm at Ch611et. The women and 
children did not dare to leave their houses ; for, since the 
previous evening, a man dressed in a long robe, with bare 
head and feet, holding in his hand a crucifix with a crown 
of thorns, had been passing through the streets of the 
city. Many times people had tried to stop him, but he 
had disappeared, hiding himself in nooks unknown to the 
gendarmes ; and suddenly they would hear his prophetic 
voice ringing out again, 

" Give yourselves up, my good friends ! Give up your 
arms, or else the town will be given up to fire and 
blood!" 

" We really must get hold of him ! " said the chief 
magistrate ; and, beckoning to two gendarmes, the three 
went forward at the moment when the fanatic, redoubling 
his cries, and waving a rosary which he wore at his waist, 
was exhorting the people to pray. The two soldiers 
placed a hand on each shoulder, and he turned round 
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sharply ; the magistrate was going to question him, but 
he did not give him time for that. 

" Twenty thousand men are marching on you ! " he cried. 
" I am sent to you from God to prevent the bloodshed ! " 

They carried his person away, but his words had 
everjrvsrhere sown the seed of terror. The magistrates 
had just called together the National Guard : they knew 
vaguely that there had been gatherings in the country, 
but the assembly for recruiting had passed in silence, and 
the authorities thought that they had quieted the sur- 
rounding parishes by promising that the sons of labouring 
men should not be sent to the army. A detachment of 
the "Christian Army," a glorious nartie which the peasants 
had assumed, soon came to disturb these hopes. They 
summoned the town to surrender, promising on this 
condition to spare persons and goods. 

The Republican enthusiasm was as strong as the re- 
ligious passion, and the chief magistrate, having read the 
proclamation signed by Stoflet, turned to the function- 
aries and the National Guard of Ch611et, who were 
gathered round him. 

"We will not deliberate when the enemy is at our 
gates," he cried. "Republicans march where danger 
calls them: they go to meet the approach of rebels. 
Follow me ! " 

And he commanded a sally to be made against the 
troops of Stoflet, who were advancing upon the town. 
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They obeyed, but the excitement was not general. 
The inhabitants of Ch611et had in the country relations 
and friends. They feared lest they should see them in 
the ranks of the insurgents, and they hoped for their 
protection if the town should fall into their hands. On 
their part the resistance was feeble, and the Christian 
Army, forcing their way through the ranks of the National 
Guard, soon found itself within the walls of Ch611et. The 
castle contained cannon, and the fighting was sharper at 
that point ; but a certain number of the functionaries had 
already perished, and a capitulation was made. The 
prisoners were gathered together in the courtyard of 
the Town Hall, and placed under strict guard. Stoflet 
himself watched over the execution of his orders, since 
the peasants would have willingly allowed the town's- 
people, who were crowded together in the market-place, 
to escape. 

It was night. Fires were burning in the streets ; the 
insurgents were sleeping by them. A certain number 
had installed themselves in the houses, while the leaders 
of the troops were assembled in the magistrate's apart- 
ments, and were discussing the fate of the prisoners, 
whom they had made appear before them one by one, 
to undergo a sort of examination. 

"We ought to make an example here," said Stoflet, 
whose harsh and coarse features spoke a savage triumph. 
"When they learn what is to be gained by resisting us. 
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the gates of all the towns will open of their own 
accord." 

Cathelineau was not there, and the priests who ac- 
companied Stoflet*s troops had not the same influence 
over him as over the peasants. He was surrounded by- 
some low wretches, the first leaders of a confused move- 
ment, soon to be replaced by the gentlemen. One of 
them, who had been nicknamed "Sixpence," strongly 
backed up Stoflet's words : 

"Yes, yes; let us kill them, and let us pillage the 
houses. We want money to carry on a war, and it is 
out of the tradespeoples' purses that we must take it" 

A man, dressed like a miller, with a long whip in his 
hand and a large hat on his head, rose upon hearing 
" Sixpence " speak. He took off his hat, and his tonsure 
revealed his profession. He was the fugitive priest from 
Baroni^re, a village near Ch611et. 

"If I hear another word about theft and pillage, I 
shall leave the army, giving it my malediction," he cried ; 
"and I shall take away with me its title of Christian, 
which it will not longer deserve." 

Stoflet was hanging down his head ; two or three of the 
leaders seconded the priest's words, while " Sixpence " 
had disappeared behind his companions. 

" See," said the cure, going towards the window of the 
room. 

The prisoners were assembled in the courtyard. It 
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was daylight, and a cold rain chilled them to the bone ; 
their hands were tied together, and their pale faces had 
moved the compassion of the peasants. Not daring to 
disobey orders and to let them go, and guessing that the 
chiefs were discussing the question of life or death, a 
numerous circle of the insurgent soldiers had gathered 
round the court ; they had knelt down, and were all re- 
peating their morning prayers, asking God that the life 
of the prisoners might be spared. 

"They are asking pardon for their enemies of the 
Father of mercies," said the cur^, looking fixedly at those 
among the leaders who had spoken of the necessity of 
making an example. 

Every one was moved. 

At the same instant cries were heard at the gates of 
the city. 

" Bonchamps ! " cried the women and children of 
ChdUet " M. le Marquis ! " said the peasants from the 
neighbourhood. 

The leaders went out to meet him. Stoflet shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently, while "Sixpence" and his 
comrades had disappeared. The priest of Baroniire had 
run among the first to meet the new-comers. 

" It is God who sends you, M. le Marquis ! " he cried : 
"come to save the prisoners whom these gentlemen 
wished very much to shoot" 

" To shoot the prisoners ! " and M. de Bonchamps cast 
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a firm and calm look around him — " to stain, at the very 
outset of the war, hands which have been consecrated to 
the service of God and of the King ! You cannot have 
been thinking of it, my friends. Where would then be 
the blessing of God on our arms ? That which we are 
about to attempt is difficult : we cannot even hope for 
glory : civil wars never give that ; but we are marching 
in the name of God, and for His cause, and He will be 
able to give us strength and victory : an eternal reward 
awaits us for our short labours. Let us, then, gfuard our- 
selves from committing crimes, and from driving away 
from ourselves the favour of Heaven. Ch611et is ours — 
you have conquered it. Quite enough blood has been 
already shed ; let us not make a drop to flow needlessly. 
Let the prisoners be sent in, and let them be treated with 
humanity. You wish it to be so, gentlemen ? " added the 
Marquis, turning to the leaders who had preceded him at 
the head of the insurgent troops, and who yielded in- 
voluntarily to the ascendancy of a superiority of mind 
and heart stronger than that of rank. 

"All, sir!" said Stoflet, himself conquered; and the 
grateful cries of the National Guard joined with the 
transport of the peasants ; but the genuine Republicans 
did not shout — did not give thanks ; they passed with a 
gloomy air before the leaders of the insurgents. No one, 
however, gave any attention to their indignation, for 
Cathelineau was arriving at the gates of Ch611et. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPTURE. 

JHILE the insurrection of Anjou was advancing 
towards Poitou, which was rising in its turn, 
the inhabitants of the Castle of CHsson saw 
with much uneasiness the day of drawing for the con- 
scription approaching. M. de Lescure's people had gone 
down to the town in the morning ; the peasants were still 
calm, for the priest of Boisine had taken the oath, and 
the surrounding parishes, not being deprived of the priest 
in whom they trusted, had not been accustomed for 
several months to disobey the orders of the Government 
by being present, in the-woods and among the rocks, at 
the Divine Service celebrated by the "good priests," as 
they were called. 

M. de Lescure had come back to the castle when 
Mass was ended ; his guests had become fewer, for the 
step taken by M. de la Rochejacquelein had appeared 
dangerous to many people. Some had joined him, others 
had gone to seek a more secure shelter elsewhere ; the 
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women and old men alone had remained at Clisson, and 
their helplessness and weakness held back M. de Lescure 
by the strongest bonds. 

People were slowly coming back from Boisin6 : three 
young girls were walking before their mother, talking 
and laughing among themselves. The eldest of them, 
Mdlle. Marie Boguet, was more serious than her sisters. 

" If we were obliged to nm away," she said, "where 
should we go to hide ourselves ? " 

" We would not hide ourselves," cried Celeste, gaily ; 
" we will go with the Christian Army. We will take care 
of the wounded ; we will make soup for the soldiers. I 
have borrowed a white apron from the cook, to see what 
I look like in it ; and I look charming ! " 

"And mamma ?" continued Marie. 

" Mamma would stay with Louise in the hospital ; she 
will comfort those who are unhappy, and Louise will 
mend the torn clothes." 

" And our father } When shall we go to join him ? " 

"Why did our father go away .?" murmured Celeste; 
but a feeling of respect did not allow her to speak her 
thoughts aloud, and she only said, " When we have de- 
feated the Blues, and replaced the King on his throne, 
our father will come back, and we shall all be happy 
together." 

M. de Lescure was standing under the portico. 

"They are only waiting for you to begin breakfast. 
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young ladies," he said, laughing ; and the girls, ashamed 
and frightened, running off like fawns, soon disappeared 
in the great castle. 

M. de Lescure went in after them. 

" Poor children ! " he said ; " how can I leave them here 
without protection .? " 

The rest were at breakfast, and were talking gaily. 

"I am half ashamed that our people should have drawn 
for the conscription," said Madame de Lescure, "while 
Henri is away with his peasants." 

" They had no personal dislike to it, my dear," said her 
husband, gravely ; " and one cannot engage men in an 
insurrection if their consciences do not speak to them." 

"Oh! if! had said one word at Florent and at Germain, 
their conscience would have spoken to them," persisted 
Madame de Lescure. 

" That is to say, that you would have put yours in the 
place of theirs," answered her husband, who was eating 
nothing, and whose countenance seemed full of sadness. 

He was gazing listlessly out of a window opposite to 
him, when suddenly his eyes became fixed. He half rose, 
then sat down again, murmuring, 

"In a little while!" 

" What have you seen, dear ? " said his wife, who was 
seated opposite to him, and who had observed his move- 
ment without seeing his change of countenance. " Do 
you want anything .? " 
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" No," said M. de Lescure ; but he still continued to 
look out of window. 

A servant hastily entered the dining-room. 

" The castle is surrounded, M. le Marquis ! " he cried 
with alarm ; "they are going to arrest us ! " 

" Very well," said M. de Lescure, rising ; " let them 
carry me off ! I am ready. I suppose that the whole 
house is not implicated." And he went out with his 
wife to meet the gendarmes, who were only about twenty 
in number. 

They looked with some surprise at the group of women, 
old men, and young girls who pressed forward, trembling, 
to the hall door. 

" It seems to me that all these citizens are not very 
dangerous to the Republic," murmured the soldiers to 
each other, " even if they were not good people." 

But the sergeant had advanced towards M. de Lescure, 
and was holding an open paper : " By order of the chief 
magistrate, M. and Madame de Lescure, and all other 
suspected persons who may be found at Clisson, are to 
be arrested and taken to Bressuire for the greater safety 
of the Republic." 

M. de Lescure slightly shrugged his shoulders. 
. " I will follow you," he said ; " but what harm can these 
women and children do } " 

Madame de Lescure squeezed her husband's arm. 

" Wherever you go, I shall go ! " she said, in a low voice. 

22 
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" I know it I " And a tender smile lighted up for an 
instant the grave face of the Marquis. '* But your parents, 
your daughter ? " 

" The little one is in safety with her nurse ; but my 
mother?" 

And she turned towards Madame de Donissan, who 
was coming down the flight of steps. 

'' I shall go with my daughter," she said aloud. 

Madame de Lescure left her husband and ran towards 
her. 

" No, stay here ! " she besought her in a low voice. 
" You are not included in the order of arrest : my father 
shall defend the castle, and protect those who remain 
in it." 

" Your father ! " And she showed her M. de Donissan 
by the side of his son-in-law and of M. Bernard de 
Marigny, his cousin ; both had declared that they would 
share the fate of M. de Lescure. 

A gendarme had approached. 

" In any case, madame would have had to come, for 
the order of arrest says ' all suspected persons.* " 

" You wish, then, to deprive me of the pleasure of 
sacrificing myself for my daughter ? " said Madame de 
Donissan, in so tender and dignified a manner that the 
gendarme, touched with pity, did not answer. 

" Her eyes shine like diamonds," he said, and returned 
to join his comrades. 
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All the horses had been taken away a month before 
for the service of the Republic, and oxen were harnessed 
to the carriage. The ranks of the guests of the castle had 
become thinner : some people had pleaded their health, 
others had disguised themselves as servants, while Ma- 
dame Boguet and her daughters remained standing in 
one corner. 

"Are those little citizens suspected ?" said a gendarme. 

The sergeant hesitated. He did not belong to that 
part of the country, for they did not dare to trust the 
arrest of M. de Lescure to the Bressuire regiments, and 
they had waited for the arrival of the reinforcements 
which had been called out against the rebels to execute 
the order which had been given ten days before. 

** I will come with you," said Madame Boguet, suddenly 
making up her mind, and advancing towards Madame 
de Lescure. " We shall be safer in prison with you than 
alone at Clisson. People might come to rob us; and 
you know," she added, with tears in her eyes, "that I 
have not in the world a roof that I can call my own." 

" M. Desessait remains here," said Madame de Lescure, 
very low; "he has disguised himself. I saw him just 
now in the kitchen, in a cotton cap and white dress." 

Madame Boguet repressed a smile. 

" I had rather be under the protection of M. de Lescure 
than under that of a cook," she said. 

Her daughters had come near. 

22—2 
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" Yes, let us go to prison," said Celeste to her sisters ; 
"it is the beginning of our adventures. M. Henri will 
deliver us : he promised it ! ** 

" Poor children ! " said their mother, softly. 

" And I will protect Mdlle. Marie," announced M. de 
Mari^^ny. 

" Get into your carriage, ladies," said M. de Lescure. 
" Is Madame Boguet coming with us ? " And he looked 
at her with surprise. 

"Who would protect my children?" she said. Her 
eyes filled with tears. 

He bowed without answering her. 

" A prisoner's protection," he murmured to himself. 

All entered the carriage, and the heavy vehicle, shaking 
slowly from side to side, surrounded by twenty gen- 
darmes, took the road to Bressuire. The serjeant had 
drawn out his sabre and spoke to his troop. 

"Citizens," he said, " I hope that you will make a point 
of bearing witness to the submission with which they 
have obeyed, and to the good reception which they have 
given us ! " 

All the gendarmes applauded, for the passions of civil 
war were not yet let loose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE grocer's lodgings. 

IHE patriots in Bressuire were not reassured : 
there were rumours of risings in all the 
parishes. The echoes of Chdllet, of St 
Florent, and of Chenille had reached their ears. Every- 
one was at the gates. The women had hidden their 
money, their linen, and their best clothes. 

*'They say that they did not pillage at Chdllet," said 
the boldest. 

" Yes ; but at St. Florent they burnt everything," said 
the timid ones. 

"The papers of the district! That didn't do much 
harm!" 

And every one laughed, except the municipal officers, 
who had to keep up their dignity. 

The rulers were assembled in the Town Hall, the 
" District," as it was then called, a little excited, for they 
were expecting the return of the gendarmes who had 
been sent to Clisson, and they did not come. 
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"If the rebels should have been about there," they 
said, " there was not a sufficient number of patriots to 
offer any resistance. They say that M. Henri has put 
himself at the head of the peasants." 

" Nonsense ! Such a child ! " said disdainfully a shoe- 
maker, who had never had the honour of selling boots 
to M. de la Rochejacquelein. 

" Since M. le Marquis has emigrated, it must certainly 
be his son," said the rival shoemaker, who had the custom 
of the Castle of Durbelliere ; but at the words *' M. le 
Marquis" all the magistrates drew themselves up in 
indignation, and the unhappy shoemaker, confused and 
alarmed, left the council in great haste, pleading indis- 
position. 

" He is an aristocrat ; we must mark him down," said 
his enemy solemnly ; and all the others applauded him. 

Still the gendarmes did not arrive. However, they 
were on the road ; but the good reception at the Castle 
of Clisson had included dinner, and the patriots had not 
hurried their meal. They were getting near Bressuire, 
and the inhabitants, hearing the heavy steps of the oxen 
and the lumbering wheels of the carriage, went out 
of the town to see the arrival of the party. A certain 
number of ill-looking men, almost all strangers to the 
country, cried with hoarse voices, 

" Down with the aristocrats ! " 

The volunteers, led on by their example, repeated the 
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same cry. The sergeant of the gendarmes advanced 
towards them with his sword drawn : 

" Will you hold your tongues, you fools ! " he cried. 
"If all citizens were worth as much as these are, the 
Republic would be in no danger." 

"Take us to the Town Hall," said M. de Lescure, 
putting his head out of the window. He was so much 
respected in the neighbourhood, that the crowd dreW 
back without insulting him. 

The carriage stopped at the door of the Town Hall, 
and the sergeant went in to make his report 

" Where are we to take the prisoners ? " he asked. 

The magistrates hesitated. 

"To Foret-on-S^vre," said the shoemaker. 

Many persons had already been taken to this little 
castle, which had formerly belonged to Duplessis-Mornay, 
and where he had died. The guards there were renowned 
for their patriotism. They had talked of a massacre, and 
the good sergeant trembled for the prisoners, who had 
touched his heart. 

" Let the citizens return to Clisson, and let a guard be 
given them," he said. " I offer myself as their com- 
mander." 

"The wine appears to be good at Clisson," said the 
shoemaker, ironically. 

The gendarme stared at him: he did not belong to the 
country, and did not know the magistrate's antecedents. 
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" Do you happen to know what a respectable man is 
like ? " he asked him, contemptuously. 

The shoemaker was purple with anger, but no one 
attended to him. 

" Clisson is isolated : it would be easy to take it by 
surprise ; and Boisin^ is not over safe already," said the 
chief magistrate. " It will be better to keep them here." 

"Let them at least have the town for their prison," 
said the sergeant. " There are six women to three men, 
without reckoning a fine handsome girl on the box, whom 
no one ordered me to arrest, but she came over and above 
the bargain." 

The magistrates began to l^iugh, and the sergeant went 
out to dispose of the prisoners. 

During his absence the carriage, carefully guarded by 
the escort, had been surrounded by the crowd. A muni- 
cipal officer, dressed in a handsome uniform, still quite 
new, divided the throng of people and advanced to the 
carriage. 

" If the magistrates give their consent, I offer to guard 
these prisoners at my own house," he said, in a loud voice. 

Madame de Lescure looked at him with astonishment, 
and not without uneasiness. Was it a friend or an 
enemy .? She turned to her maid Agathe, foster-sister to 
M. de Lescure, who, not choosing to abandon them, 
had squeezed herself with great difficulty on the box, 
between the coachman and M. de Marigny. 
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" It is M. Gady, your grcKer, madame," she said, in a 
whisper. 

*' We cannot dispose of our own persons/' said M. de 
Lescure, " otherwise I would immediately accept M. 
Gady's hospitality." 

The municipal officer drew himself up proudly, de- 
lighted to find that they knew his name. 

" But I wish to speak myself in the Town Hall," con- 
tinued M. de Lescure. " I do not know why I have been 
arrested : I demand a trial." 

" And I demand mine too," whispered Cdleste, who was 
still laughing. 

Her sister touched her with her elbow to make her 
hold her tongue. 

The sergeant had re-appeared. 

'*I could not get leave to take you back to Clisson, 
citizens," he said to Madame de Lescure, " but you may 
lodge wherever you like in the town. You will not be 
taken to prison." 

" Then we will go to M. Gady's house," said Madame 
de Lescure, joyously. " I remember him now quite well, 
and we shall be quite close and handy for buying our 
sugar," She laughed, and her husband looked at her 
compassionately. 

" Take care what you say," he whispered, as he passed 
her in order to get out of the carriage, and enter the 
Town Hall. 
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Madame de Lescure blushed : she looked for the cheerful 
face of the good grocer ; but he had vanished, and a fine 
young man, strong, with an open countenance and thick 
curly hair, came forward in his stead. 

" My father has gone home to prepare the lodgings," 
he said, smiling : " I will show the coachman the way." 
And the four oxen soon brought the carriage to the 
municipal officer's door. 

There was a great bustle in the little house. The 
grocer had run in all out of breath. 

" M. le Marquis and some ladies are coming to lodge 
here ! " he cried, as he entered the little shop, where his 
wife and daughters were alone, for all their customers 
were in the market-place, round the carriage : " we must 
get the upstairs rooms ready directly." 

His wife had risen from her seat — her arms hanging 
down, her mouth open. 

" M. le Marquis ! " she repeated slowly. 

" Yes, M. le Marquis de Lescure, and all his people. 
There are six ladies : I do not know who any of them 
are, except Madame la Marquise. I saw them one day 
when I went to Mass at Boisind — ^in the old days," he 
added, recollecting himself. "Come, Catherine, Marie, 
we must make haste ! " 

Catherine had smiled, bending towards her sister. 

" It must certainly have been Jean who gave this advice 
to my father. He thinks of nothing but pleasing nobles 
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and priests because of Marthe. However, I shall be very 
glad to see a marquis before they are all quite extinct." 
And she ran to open the windows of the two little best 
bed-rooms, which were carefully kept in order for rela- 
tions who came from a distance, or for merchants who 
had dealings with Gady, and who sometimes came to 
Bressuire on business. 

She had hardly time to shake out the curtains of violet 
chintz with a flowery pattern, and to throw over the bed 
a coverlet of yellow satin, which belonged to " your late 
grandmother," as Madame Gady said to her daughters, 
when the carriage drew up at the door. 

M. de Donissan alighted first to hand out the ladies. 
Gady hurried them in, and almost pushed them into the 
back shop. The idle fellows of the place who had followed 
the procession began to pour into the little shop. The 
grocer came forward to them after he had shut the door 
at the back. 

" Do you want anything, citizens } " he asked. 

" A penn'orth of tobacco," said one patriot, gravely. 

" And the pleasure of seeing your aristocrats," said a 
second, impudently. 

** I have no aristocrats here," he said, boldly ; *' I have 
only some prisoners of the Republic, for whom I am 
responsible." 

The resolute tone in which the grocer spoke, the broad 
shoulders of his son, who stood upright before the door 
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at the back, and an involuntary feeling of respect for the 
nobles, which there had not yet been time enough to 
efface completely, made the crowd fall back ; the shop 
was soon empty, and there only remained two or three 
customers. 

A young girl, with downcast eyes, was asking for a 
piece of soap. At the sound of her voice, Jean Gady 
advanced quickly towards her ; and Marthe — for it was 
she — ^gave him a supplicating but firm look. 

" I wanted to see you once more, because it is the last 
time," she murmured ; and paying for her purchase, she 
went hurriedly out of the shop, and in an instant had 
disappeared in the narrow streets of the town. But 
Jean followed her at a little distance : it was in the open 
country that he wished to speak to her. 

Celeste Boguet had drawn aside a corner of the cur- 
tain which hung over the glass door. 

"There is our dragoon going out," she whispered to 
her sisters. "There was there, just now, a little peasant 
girl, as lovely as a Madonna. I am very glad that he is 
gone, his shoulders were so broad that they prevented 
me from seeing anything. Perhaps he knows that young 
girl." 

" Do hold your tongue, Celeste," said Mdlle. Boguet ; 
"you don't know what you are saying." 

" I know perfectly well what I am saying," persisted 
the thoughtless girl ; " but now that there is no one in 
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the shop, I hope that they will not keep us here for ever, 
packed eight in a box, and nine when M. le Marquis 
comes back." 

" We are very fortunate in being here, instead of being 
taken to Forfit-on-Sfevre," said Madame de Donissan, 
who had overheard Celeste. 

The girl coloured. As the daughter of a petty country 
gentleman, she had a profound respect for the great lady, 
who had been brought up at Court, in the household of 
Madame Victoire, Louis XV/s daughter, and whose 
grave kindness, mingled with much digfnity, imposed 
silence on her gay chatter. 

" I can't forgive myself for having let you come here, 
mother," said Madame de Lescure earnestly : " you and 
my father are too old to risk the chances of a time like 
ours ; you ought not to brave them." 

" Do you think that death would be less bitter to me 
if I spent my life away from you ? " said Madame de 
Donissan, placing her hand on her daughter's shoulder. 

She kissed it respectfully and made no more protests. 

Catherine and Marie had come back into the shop, 
red, out of breath, and triumphant. 

"Everything is ready upstairs," they said to their 
father, who immediately went to the door of the back 
shop ; but the honest girls drew back in dismay when 
they saw six ladies come out one after the other from 
the little room where they had been shut up. " There 
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are only two beds ! ** said Marie to Catherine with con- 
sternation. 

"They will manage for themselves," said Catherine, 
shrugging her shoulders. " They are very lucky to have 
any beds at all, when there are so many patriots sleeping 
on straw." 

Catherine's lover was in the Army of the Rhine, and 
her patriotism was more decided than that of the rest of 
the family. 

The prisoners had just gone upstairs, with Gady lead- 
ing the way. One of the rooms, which was furnished with 
two beds and was larger than the other, was intended 
for the ladies ; the three gentlemen were to inhabit the 
other one. As he showed them into these close quarters, 
the good grocer himself was struck by the incongruity. 

"This is not like Clisson," he said, in an apologetic 
voice. 

" Clisson is no longer a place of refuge for us," said 
Madame de Lescure, quickly, "and we have found one 
here." 

Gady bowed to the ground : if he had to die for it, he 
would not have given up the Marquise after that speech. 

Celeste had gone to the window. The grocer went up 
to her quickly : 

" Just one word more, ladies," he said, " before I leave 
you : do not let yourselves be seen, do not let yourselves 
be heard ; let people forget you, if possible, — it will be 
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the surest way of safety. We will do what we can on 
our part." And he went away. 

Madame Boguet had sat down on a chair with a look 
of despair, but Madame de Lescure, on the other hand, 
had put down her gloves, her handkerchief, and her 
fan. 

"I am going to arrange the room after my own 
fashion," she said, in a gay tone ; " since this will perhaps 
be our lodging for several days, we must settle ourselves 
into it. Father, if you will take away M. de Marigny 
with you, we women shall be more at our ease." 

"That is to say that you turn us out," said M. de 
Donissan, gaily. 

" Not altogether ; but I must have room to make our 
arrangements." And she began to shake out the beds. 

The two gentlemen departed. 

"We want a third bed," said Madame de Lescure, 
who had taken all the management on herself; "one for 
Madame Boguet and Marie, one for Celeste and Louise, 
one for my mother and me, and a mattress in the corner 
for Agathe." 

"Do not trouble yourself about me, madame," said 
the good girl, laughing. "I am to sleep in the back 
shop, with M. Gady's daughters." 

"Very good! Now, nobody is to help me. I am 
going to begin my morning as a prisoner, by making the 
beds myself. Only, Agathe, I cannot lift these mat- 
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tresses all alone. No, no, do not take them all : only- 
one comer." 

Half laughing, half crying, Agathe carried off the 
mattresses stolen from each bed, to make a third. She 
could easily have lifted, at the same time, Madame de 
Lescure, who was gravely unfolding the counterpanes, 

"You do not know how to make a bed," said her 
mother. 

"You shall see. No one is to give me any advice." 

And she carefully spread out the first sheet, without 
a single crease ; the blankets, the counterpane, nothing 
was wanting, but still the bed had a strange appearance. 
The lady looked at it anxiously, and spread out the bed- 
clothes with still greater care. 

" What is the matter with it ? " she said ; " I thought it 
was very well made." 

Madame de Donissan laughed ; the three sisters knew 
no more about it than Madame de Lescure. Agathe 
came forward and lifted up the coverings. 

"You have forgotten the second sheet, madame," she 
said, gravely. 

" Have I really ? " she said, letting herself fall into a 
chair with a disappointed air. "Agathe, please make it 
again, I can do no more ; I should never have thought 
that it was so tiring to make a bed." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MOURNFUL TRYST. 

|HILE the prisoners were making themselves 
at home in the place of shelter so generously 
offered to them by the municipal officer, Jean 
Gady had rejoined Marthe in a little valley not far from 
the town. The young girl had walked fast; she felt 
that she was followed, but she did not wish to avoid 
Jean. She wanted to see him once again, in order to 
tell him why she should not see him any more ; but she 
had hastened to leave the town, to escape from the eyes 
which seemed to her to be always curiously fixed on 
her ; and besides, in hurrying away, she was hastening 
the moment of that interview which she both desired 
and feared. She had stopped, out of breath, and had 
just seated herself on a stone to rest, when Jean appeared 
before her. 

"Marthe!" he said. 

She rose. Just before, her legs had trembled beneath 
her, now she felt herself strong ; the great hour of the 

23 
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struggle had come, and God had answered the prayer 
which the poor child had never ceased to send up to 
Him during the last fortnight.. 

"Marthe!" repeated the young man; "why did you 
come to our house, and why did you run away without 
saying anything to anybody, like a frightened lamb ? " 

" I knew that you would follow me,'* said Marthe in a 
low voice, " I came to see you once more as a friend." 

Jean looked at her : his anger was already rising. 

" For the last time ! " he cried. " You won't have any- 
thing more to do with me } you are thinking of some one 
else. Let him take care of himself! If any one comes 
within a hundred yards of you, only to speak one word 
of love to you, and I find him there, he will not speak 
twice to you ! " 

"I think of no one but you," said Marthe, with the 

' unchangeable gentleness of the Vendean women ; " how 

could I do otherwise, since I was betrothed to you.? 

But, Jean, all that is over ; the good God has separated 

us, and we can never be married ! " 

" Curses upon '' began Jean, but he did not finish 

his sentence ; Marthe had put her hand on his mouth. 

" Be quiet ! " she said, sharply. " I want to be able to 
pray for you." 

"You come to tell me that your God, or rather your 
priests, have separated us, and you will not let me curse 
them ! " cried Jean, giving vent to his fury. " Such is 
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the slavery from which the Republic has delivered us. 
We need not now give account of our actions to any one, 
and we can do whatever we wish." 

" And who is it who helps you to do what you ought 
to do and don't like } " asked the young Vendean woman, 
standing upright, her eyes excited by the strife, her 
hands tightly clasped upon her breast, as though she 
were guarding the last treasure left to her — her hope and 
her religious belief 

" Who has forbidden you to belong to me } " continued 
Jean, without answering Marthe's difficult question, 
" Tell me directly, this moment, that I may go and look 
for him, where he is hiding, that I may kill him ! " 

"She who commanded me to bid you farewell has 
been sleeping in the grave for eight days," said Marthe, 
slowly, and as if she spoke with difficulty. " Two hours 
before her death, my mother gave her malediction to 
those who should go over to the side of those people 
who have taken away our good priests, and have put us 
in danger of dying without sacraments. She looked at 
0ie : I knew well that it was to me that she was speaking, 
and I promised to obey her, while her eyes were closing, 
and while the priest was saying, 'Depart, Christian 
souir" 

Young Gady paused for a minute, astonished and 
nearly conquered. Respect for the dead formed part of 
the earliest education of all the inhabitants of Poitou, 

23 — 2 
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whether peasants or townsfolk. Marthe's promise seemed 
to him almost as sacred as it did to her. But it was not 
in vain that the philosophical doctrines, which had been 
spread throughout France in books and newspapers, had 
undefrmined all religious principles and ideas of morality. 
In the general inundation of notions of liberty, those 
souls which only possessed a traditional faith and un- 
certain convictions had let themselves be carried away 
by the current of popular passions and hopes towards a 
practical unbelief. They did not go to the services held 
by the fugitive priests, nor did they attend those of the 
"Constitutional" clergy; they were unconsciously ad- 
vancing towards the worship of the Goddess of Reason. 

But indignation had again seized Jean : he looked at 
JMarthe angrily. 

"Since when have the living been sacrificed to the 
dead } " he asked, in a hollow voice. " Your priests 
themselves have said that a man ought to leave all, 
parents and friends, to cleave to his wife : ought the wife 
to do nothing in her turn } " 

Marthe had sat down again ; the conflict exhausted 
her. She had hoped that Jean would understand her 
reasons immediately, and that he would submit, as she 
did, to an inevitable misfortune. She looked up at him 
with her large sad eyes. 

" I am not your wife, Jean ; the priest has not yet 
pronounced his benediction over us, and he never will 
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pronounce it. My mother would curse me from her 
grave." 

" Your mother is dead," said Jean, in his anger lying 
to his own conscience. 

Marthe sprang up. 

" She lives ! " she cried. " She hears us, she sees us ; I 
am sure of it. She has appeared to me every night since 
we buried her, while I have been alone in the house ; she 
has come to take care of me as she used to do. If I 
were to disobey her I should never see her again, or I 
should see her angry with me, with her hand stretched 
out, and her eyes flashing as they did when she pro- 
nounced the curse. Now she sits by me ; she takes me 
on her knees, as she used to do when I was little ; she 
comforts me, and then I weep : in the daytime I cannot." 

Jean looked at the young girl with uneasiness. 

" You are ill ! " he said. 

" I don't know. I am in a fever sometimes ; and then 
I am all alone, now that Jacques and Pierre have gone 

with M. Henri. The nights are long, and sometimes 

I am frightened." 

Jean made one step towards Marthe : he wanted to 
take her in his arms, but she fell on her knees, stretching 
out her hands to push him away. 

" No, no ! " she said ; "you do not believe in God, you 
do not go to Mass ! My mother was right ; I" cannot be 
your wife — ^you would draw me down to hell ! " 
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She was trembling in all her limbs. 

" You would be free to believe whatever you liked," 
said Jean, proudly : " the Republicans do not force any 
one's conscience, and if you could not be always running 
to Mass in the woods, there are two services every day 
in the two churches in the town." 

'* Intruders," said Marthe, disdainfully, " who do not 
believe in our holy father the Pope ! " 

Jean laughed scornfully. 

" We don't want a Pope any more than a King ! " he 
said. 

Marthe had risen, and she had drawn her shawl round 
her shoulders. 

" And my brothers are fighting for God and the King," 
she said. " Good bye, Jean." 

" I shall come -one of these days to the Green Farm, 
and I shall carry you away before you have time to 
say a word ! " cried the young man, beside himself with 
passion. "I do not know what is preventing me from 
doing it to-day, at this moment." And he advanced 
towards her threateningly. 

" You are still too good a man for that," she said, 
looking him full in the face. " In a year's time, perhaps, 
when you have become altogether a Republican ; but 
before that I shall be no longer on the earth," she added 
in a lower voice. 

She had again taken up her basket, which she had put 
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down on the stone ; and without turning round, without 
looking back, she started again with a firm step on the 
road to St. Aubin. Suddenly she heard a panting, broken 
voice at her ear. 

" Do you love me still } " it said. 

" Always ! " said Marthe, turning, and looking at the 
young man. 

" Then I shall only have to wait : I shall find you 
again." And jumping over a hedge which separated the 
little hollow path from a field of maize, he disappeared 
from Marthe's eyes. 

She paused for a moment, looking at the spot where 
she had seen him for the last time. 

" Good bye ! " she said : " it is over ! " And she con- 
tinued her path, telling her beads. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE AMBUSCADE. 

jARTHE was approaching St. Aubin, absorbed 
in her thoughts, still excited by the struggle, 
and praying with all her heart for Jean, who 
prayed no longer ; and she did not hear a distant sound, 
which was becoming at every instant louder and more 
distinct. She walked on without raising her eyes, without 
stumbling over the stones in the road, the least turnings 
in which she knew well ; and she shuddered with fright 
when a hand was placed on her arm. Had Jean followed 
so far ? Should she have to begin again to resist him ? 
She looked : it was the idiot of the village, " Rougeau," 
as they called him, from the name of a bull, which, while 
ploughing one day in the fields, had stopped short, in 
spite of his master's cries, to avoid stepping on a new- 
born child which had been left on the ground. They had 
taken the poor little creature and brought it up, and 
Marthe's mother in particular had taken care of it ; but 
as he grew up, they found out that he was an idiot. He 
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wandered from house to house, received by all with the 
respect due to those " innocents " to whom God has 
refused the burden and the honour of responsibility ; but 
it was at the Green Farm that he spent the longest time, 
it was at that hearth that he came most often to seat 
himself. Marthe had not, however, seen him since her 
mother's death. She looked at him with astonishment : 
an unusual animation lighted up his face. 

"They are down there, the enemies of the good Lord ! " 
he said, in an indistinct voice, which, however, Marthe 
understood easily. " There are many, many of them ; 
they were making a noise, but M. Henri was hidden 
behind a hedge, and Jacques too, and they made their 
guns go off; and on the other side they fell, plump, and 
they did not get up any more." 

Marthe shuddered. This first beginning of war seemed 
horrible to her. Suppose Jean had been among "the 
enemies of the good Lord " who had fallen before 
M. Henri's gun ! She walked on rapidly.. 

" Can one pass so as to get back to the Green Farm ? " 
she asked Rougeau, who was following her. 

" Oh, there is not any danger this way," said the idiot, 
grinning, and showing his white teeth. "M. Henri is 
lying in ambush behind the hedge of the little field, and 
nobody comes near him from behind. I am keeping 
guard." 

" By walking as far as this } " And Marthesquickened 
her steps. 
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The idea of the danger which her brothers and M. Henri 
might be in, if the enemy should discover the path which 
led round the little field, had suddenly presented itself 
to her mind. She longed to reach the place, to be near 
them, to know what was going on. She reached the farm 
without any difficulty. The regular report of single shots 
could be heard ; almost always two reports followed each 
other, but there was no answer from the little field. 

"M. Henri and Jacques are firing all alone!" said 
Marthe, surprised. " Cannot the Blues even do as much 
as that.?" 

" M. Henri is behind the hedge, hidden under the great 
holly bushes," cried the idiot, laughing ; " he has already 
brought down two hundred Blues." 

A great noise was heard in the meadow. The firing 
ceased suddenly. The Republicans, tired of losing their 
men without seeing the enemy, had made a movement 
to put themselves in order of battle on the hill. 

" They are flying, my friends ! " cried Henri de la 
Rochejacquelein. " Now is our time ! " 

" Long live the King ! " cried the peasants, leaping 
over the hedges. 

The trunk of each tree seemed to turn into a man. The 
Blues found themselves surrounded. They had thought 
that they had to do with a few practised marksmen : 
they now found themselves opposed to an army. The 
small detachment took fright and fled. Henri, the fore- 
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most at the head of the peasants, pursued them for more 
than an hour. He did not fire any more, but the wounded 
whom he had shot, and who had wished to follow their 
comrades, fell on the road, and died unsuccoured. The 
peasants picked up the guns that the flying enemy had 
dropped, and Henri returned in the evening in triumph 
to Durbelli^re, preceded by two small pieces of cannon 
which the enemy had left on the field. 

Pierre and Jacques, wild with joy, had gone back to 
the Green Farm. 

"When M. Henri arrived yesterday, very unhappy 
because they had been beaten and driven back as far as 
Tiffanges, he did not think that we should do so well 
to-day," said Pierre. "We told him so all the same, 
and to-morrow he will have from all the parishes at least 
ten thousand men. The lads have all promised to meet 
at the opening in the woods, and then we will go to 
Bressuire to look for M. le Marquis, before they have cut 
off" his head ; and the Blues shall see if we know how to 
shoot." 

Marthe shuddered. 

" M. and Madame de Lescure are quite well," she said, 
in a voice which she tried to steady ; " and the people 
are very kind to them." 

Jacques turned round, and looked fixedly at his sister. 

'* How do you know that ? " he said, in a threatening 
tone. 
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" I have been to the town to buy some soap," she said, 
without looking down. 

"And to see Jean, 1 11 lay a wager !" burst out Jacques, 
rising and doubling his fists. " After our mother's dying 
words ! " 

Marthe did not flinch. 

" I went to tell Jean that I shall never see him again," 
she said simply. 

Jacques paused, ashamed of his anger. 

" Very well," he murmured. 

" It is at his father's house that M. the Marquis is living," 
continued Marthe. 

" The house shall be protected for the sake of M. the 
Marquis," said Pierre, laughing. 

Marthe smiled : she had got what she wanted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT BRESSUIRE. 

|FTER Henri de la Rochejacquelein had tri- 
umphed unexpectedly over the Republicans, 
he hastened to rejoin the army of Anjou, 
which he had left beaten and disorganized, under the 
command of M. de Bonchamps and. Cathelineau. The 
people were much excited at Bressuire at the rumour of 
the skirmish at Aubin. M. de Lescure had hoped that 
his cousin would immediately march on the town, and 
each day passed in inaction while his friends were fighting' 
seemed a century to him. He sat in a corner of the little 
room which gave him shelter, his head on his hands, " in 
patience possessing his soul," but obliged to have recourse 
to all his religious strength in order to bear imprisonment 
and idleness. 

M. de Donissan, calmer and older, and less deeply 
interested in those who were carrying on the struggle, 
was yet preparing himself to take part in it, by studying 
a bad map of the country, which he had with great diffi- 
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culty procured, and on which he traced, according to the 
descriptions of M. de Lescure and Agathe, the little paths 
which he did not know, but which his companions had 
used from infancy. 

M. de Marigny was continually coming and going from 
one room to the other, often disturbing the ladies in their 
retreat, where Madame de Donissan peacefully knitted 
and read her book of devotions, and comforted the weep- 
ing Madame Boguet, while Madame de Lescure and the 
three young girls gave vent to their impatience at their 
friends' tardiness. 

" I cannot understand what Henri is about," Madame 
de Lescure would often say; "he will wait so long that 
we shall all be massacred before he comes. The Mar- 
seillais are said to be coming this evening, Madame Gady 
told me, and they frighten me very much." 

The Marseillais did in fact arrive. These bodies of 
volunteers had already fought in several places. They 
were much feared ; and their martial appearance, when 
they entered the town in the evening by torchlight, made 
the prisoners tremble. They passed under the grocer 
Gady's windows singing the " Marseillaise ; " their dusty 
garments, tired aspect, and sparkling eyes gave them the 
appearance of troops hardened by a long war. 

" The soldiers rise from the earth in our country," said 
M. de Donissan, watching them defile. "All those men 
were at the plough or behind the counter six months ago. 
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Luckily, generals are not to be made so easily ; those 
whom the Republic has about here seem to beat about 
the bush." 

" Don't say that, father," cried Madame de Lescure, 
eagerly, and laughing ; " you will take away all the glory 
of conquering them. Besides, we are obliged to impro- 
vise generals, as we could not find any ready-made." 

"Perhaps we beat about the bush, too, sometimes," and 
M. de Lescure smiled : "but if it is to find the Blues — '' 

An alarming tumult interrupted his words. The Mar- 
seillais had put down their arms, and were shouting that 
the prisoners must be got rid of. 

Madame de Donissan rose, and taking up her book of 
devotions, "We must now die, my children," she said. 
" Let us pray to God." ^ 

" No," said Madame de Lescure, " God does not will 
that we should die without having declared ourselves for 
Him." 

"The Marseillais do not know where we are," said 
Celeste, bravely, coming forwards to the group of "grown 
people," as she always said ; " and I am sure that M. and 
Madame Gady will not betray us." 

"All the town knows that we are here," sobbed her 
mother. 

M. de Marigny was still looking through the window, 
the curtain of which he had gently raised. 

"There they are I" he said in a smothered voice; " there 
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are eleven prisoners, no more. We have as many as that 
here. I have a great mind to go and join them . . . 
they are peasants. The Mayor is there ; he has his scarf 
on — he is struggling — he is resisting the Marseillais. 
There is General Qudtineau, a fine general, who cannot 
make his soldiers obey him ! The whole army is begin- 
ning to fight ; the Mayor is quite angry. Ah ! they have 
carried him off! The Marseillais are laughing at the 
magistrates. Poor creatures ! they are on their knees ! 
Ah ! how horrible ! " And he let the curtain falL 

A weak shout had risen in the market-place. " Long 
live the King ! " said the prisoners. They were answered 
by sabre-blows. M. de Marigny was furious : he had 
seized his arms, and wished to go down and blow out 
the brains of the commander of the Marseillais. 

" If I should be massacred afterwards, what would it 
matter } " said he ; " to-day or to-morrow ! " 

In vain M. de Donissan and M. de Lescure represented 
to him the danger of his project, the attention which he 
would draw upon them, the death which would await 
them all. He would not listen to them; the fits of 
violence to which he was subject had completely blinded 
him, and he was just going out, when his eye fell upon 
the little group formed by the Boguet sisters. Celeste, 
almost as angry as M, de Marigny, was saying in a loud 
voice, 

"Let him go! He is a selfish man ; he does not care 
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for our all being killed with him. Very well : we shall 
all die together ! ** 

Louise had fainted with terror; and Marie, standing 
as pale as death, was supporting her fainting sister with 
one hand, while she was holding back the passionate 
girl, who was ready to throw herself on M. de Marigny. 
He shuddered and stopped, his anger beginning to calm 
itself. 

The corpses of the unfortunate peasants had been 
taken away : the traces of their blood had disappeared. 
The inhabitants of Bressuire, ashamed and alarmed, had 
made haste to clear away everything that could recall 
the massacre to mind. They were trembling already, for 
there was a report that the Royalist army was advancing 
into Poitou ; and for the second time, as in the insur- 
rection of 1792, the prisoners had been murdered in the 
towns where there was most reason to fear reprisals. 
The Marseillais reigned as masters over a terrified popu- 
lation. New arrests every night had filled the prisons ; 
townspeople suspected of aristocratic sympathies, and 
doubtful patriots, were taken into custody. The Mayor, 
who had opposed the murder of the prisoners, was carried 
off amongst the first ; but the little house in the Place 
St. Sauveur was still protected by the municipal uniform 
of M. Gady, and the patriotic zeal of his son, who, since 
Marthe's rejection of him, had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the revolutionary movement. 

24 
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" If M. Henri does not make haste, he will find no one 
here ! " Celeste said repeatedly, and those who did not 
say as much thought it. 

It was the first month of spring ; the bushes in the little 
gardens of the town were covered with young leaves, and 
the grass which forced its way up between the paving- 
stones of the little Place was young and fresh. 

" How beautiful the woods at Clisson must be ! " said 
Madame de Lescure, with a sigh. " And what a pretty 
walk it would be to Boisin6 to see my poor daughter ! " 

Celeste was looking out of window. 

" They are very much excited in the town," she said, 
suddenly. "Who knows but that M. Henri may be 
coming ? Here is the General passing on horseback ; he 
has a detachment with him, and they are galloping out 
of the town. What are they going to see 1 " 

She had half opened the window in her curiosity, and, 
in spite of her companions' anxiety, no one had ordered 
her to shut it. The child was on her knees, and her 
pretty light head was just at the height of the window- 
frame. She listened to the conversations going on in 
the Place. 

" They say that there is a column of the enemy to the 
west" 

"The General is gone to reconnoitre." 

" The brigands have marched upon Aigenton ; if they 
take it, we are lost." 
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The General came galloping back with a clouded brow 
and twirling his moustache. His soldiers were laughing. 

" Only a peasant^ working with eight oxen ! " one of 
them exclaimed, as they passed back to their quarters, 
for the benefit of whoever might be curious. 

" It was not worth running so fast about ! " answered 
the idlers, laughing in their turn. 

Nevertheless, the uneasiness increased. The soldiers 
were grumbling. 

"We shall be caught in a mousetrap here," they said ; 
"and they will make us pay for the cruelties of the 
Marseillais." 

There was a sullen hum in all the streets, and move- 
ments were heard in the neighbourhood of the canton- 
ments. The prisoners had not gone to bed. 

Celeste had thrown herself upon the bed, not liking to 
undress, and had fallen asleep with her head resting on 
the shoulder of her sister Louise, who was slumbering on 
her knees by her side. 

Marie was supporting in her arms her mother, who 
had almost fainted with fright. Madame de Donissan 
had drawn her daughter close to her. 

" Let us pray to God, my child," she had said, *' and 
then we shall be ready, whatever comes." 

" If only we had a priest, mamma ! " said Madame de 
Lescure, with her eyes full of tears. 

"God will remember our desires, my child," said the 

24 — 2 
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courageous mother. And she repeated the prayers for 
the dying without faltering. 

The day was breaking. The three gentlemen, standing 
at a window, of which Madame de Donissan had opened 
the shutters, watched from a height the motions of the 
troops, who b^an to assemble in the Place. 

All three had been struck at once by the same idea. 
They looked at one another. 

'*It is a retreat," said M. de Donissan; "the soldiers 
are carrying off their plunder. There are some trying 
to load themselves with the bullets which are heaped up 
in the Place. What folly ! It is impossible ! " 

''Before retiring they will shoot the prisoners," said 
M. de Marigny, looking gloomy. 

" Perhaps they may not recollect us ! " The eyes of 
M. de Lescure were beginning once more to sparkle with 
joy. 

"There must be news of the army — Henri has not 
forgotten us." 

"Shut the shutters more closely, gentlemen," said 
Madame de Donissan. " We shall attract attention." 

The young girls had woke up : they came to kneel by 
Madame de Lescure, and they all repeated the morning 
prayers together. Meantime the troops defiled slowly. 
A crowd of inhabitants, loaded with bundles of clothes 
and dragging their children by the hands, followed the 
army. The General marched at their head. 
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Each time that a company halted before the door, 
the women's prayers were interrupted. " Here they are ! " 
they said ; but the soldiers marched on again, and they 
returned to their beads. 

Steps were heard on the staircase. There was a gentle 
knock at the door, and Gady entered. 

" The town is evacuated, and you are free, ladies," he 
said. " I intreat of you a refuge at CHsson. The Royal- 
ists will wish to revenge the wrongs done to the prisoners 
here, and we shall be given up to fire and sword." 

" They will do no harm to'any one," said M. de Lescure, 
stepping in front of his father-in-law and M. de Marigny, 
and at once assuming a tone of command. " The Chris- 
tian Army is Christian." 

Gady scratched his ear. 

" I have heard that M. de Bonchamp had great diffi- 
culty in preventing pillage at Ch611et ; and the brigands 
— ^begging your pardon, ladies, that is what they are 
called — love the nobles dearly, and respect the castles." 

" I shall be most willing to see you at Clisson. I do, 
indeed, owe you hospitality," replied M. de Lescure; 
"although I do not understand what good it can do 
you." 

The inhabitants of Bressuire were not of M. de I^es- 
cure's opinion. Gady's shop could not hold all the sup- 
pliants who came to beg for a refuge at Clisson. Agathe 
had already set out to order carts. M. and Madame de 
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Lescure escaped by a back door. M. de Donissan, giving 
his arm to Madame Boguet, and his wife leaning upon 
M. de Marigny, started for Clisson in a more leisurely 
manner. 

Celeste had been anxious to run after Madame de 
Lescure. 

"Leave them/' said Marie, holding her back; "they 
want to return alone to the home they never thought to 
see again." And the giddy little thing, laughing and 
colouring, was fain to hide herself behind her mother, 
who was no longer weeping. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RETURN TO CLISSON. 

[HE castle was full of patriot refugees; the 
courtyard was blocked up with carts, furniture* 
and baggage belonging to the inhabitants of 
Bressuire ; but the Royalists had changed their course, 
and did not march upon the town, which they would have 
found deserted. 

" So, I shall be the first to take it," M. de Lescure said 
to his wife, " before the Blues return to it. I am going 
to send out orders to my peasants. Why should they be 
the only ones who are idle and without a leader ? " 

" That is right ! " she cried, " and I am going to make 
you some cockades ; " and she ran off to her room, laugh- 
ing like a child. 

She took with her M. de Marigny and the Chevalier 
Desessjiit : the gentlemen prepared their arms, whilst the 
young wife cut up a white silk dress which she had worn 
at Court, and kept a heap of cockades in her work-basket 
They had shut themselves up, for they dreaded the re- 
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monstrances and objections of Madame de Donissan, 
and, meantime the cockades were ready. 

The time of the rendezvous given to the peasants was 
drawing near — they must start — and M. de Lescure came 
into his mother-in-law's room. 

"All arrangements are made," he said. "You can 
leave this, taking all the ladies with you, and go under a 
good escort to take refuge at Chatillon." 

*' But what will become of us if the patriots return to 
Bressuire } " she exclaimed. 

" To-morrow at daybreak I shall be master of Bres- 
suire," said M. de Lescure, with the joy of triumph already 
sparkling in his eyes. " This night forty parishes will rise 
under my orders." 

Madame de Donissan sank back almost fainting into 
an arm-chair. 

"We are lost," she murmured. "You are acting in- 
considerately. You do not know where either the Re- 
publicans or the Royalists are. You will be surprised 
alone with your small force, and cut to pieces before 
your friends can come to your assistance." 

M. de Lescure heard her calmly. 

" If every one had said as much, there would have 
been no Royalist army yet," he replied. " I cannot stay 
between four walls whilst my friends are fighting." And 
he went out. 

Madame de Lescure was standing at the window of 
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her room, watching the cloud of dust which still rose in 
the direction in which her husband and M. de Marigny 
had gone, when she heard a smothered murmur, which 
soon became more distinct, rising from the court where 
the patriots of Bressuire were gathered round their goods. 

She felt herself charged with the defence of Clisson, 
and went down to learn the cause of the noise. 

A townsman — pale, troubled, and covered with dust — 
formed the centre of a terrified group, 

"They are there ! " he said. "They arrived as I was 
leaving the town." 

Madame de Lescure came forward. 

"Who? "she said. 

''The brigands ! They are masters of Bressuire : per- 
haps by this time everything is in flames ! " 

A farmer entered the court whilst the townsman was 
speaking. He walked straight up to Madame de Lescure, 
who could hardly control her delight 

" Madame," he said, " as I was going with my oxen and 
cart to fetch the goods of these gentlemen, the brigands 
passed by and took everything. I told them the oxen 
belonged to M. le Marquis, and they promised to restore 
them upon an order from his hand." 

M. de Lescure came galloping back, his wife having 
recalled him. 

" You were right," he said to the people of Bressuire. 
" The brigands do seem to love the nobles. I am going 
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to get my oxen and to save your goods. Fear nothing : 
stay here without uneasiness." 

He was gone once more, and his wife was again alone 
in the midst of the terrified patriots. 

" If the insurgents should arrive without Henri," she 
said to herself, " they may not perhaps be pleeised to find 
all these refugees here ; besides, there are a formidable 
number of them. It is a good thing my mother is so 
much engrossed by nursing my aunt. 

" Gentlemen," she said aloud, " I am afraid something 
might happen if a band of — brigands, without a leader, 
should arrive here. Take off your cockades, and follow 
me info the interior of the castle without letting any one 
see you. I am going to place you in safety." 

The townsfolk were too much frightened to resist: their 
patriotic pride had disappeared ; and with Gady at their 
head, they were all following Madame de Lescure, when 
she heard a sound of horses galloping in the distance. 

She hastily closed the door of the room into which she 
had led her refugees, and ran down into the court. She 
was alone, for she had forbidden her people to come out, 
lest they should do something imprudent. This timid 
woman never thought of danger at the moment : it was 
only beforehand or when looking back to it that she 
trembled. 

The horses came near : they were not very numerous ; 
but there were shouts of " Long live the King ! " and the 
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young woman came forward eagerly to meet the horse- 
man. " Henri ! " she exclaimed. 

He sprang to the ground. M. de Lescure and M. de 
Marigny were with him, besides a few other gentlemen. 
All the inhabitants of the castle rushed into the court- 
yard, servants and all, shouting, "Long live the King! " 

" So I have delivered you !" exclaimed M. de la Roche- 
jacquelein in delight. 

The patriots of Bressuire had heard the tumult. They 
thought people had come to murder them. One of them 
timidly opened the door. 

" It is madame," he said. " She is there in the midst 
with all her company. There don't seem to be many 
brigands." 

The boldest ventured to come out, and then they came 
forward, and threw themselves at the feet of M. de 
Lescure. 

*' They did you no harm at Bressuire," they repeated. 

"They did me good," said M. de Lescure, raising 
Gady, who was emboldened by the remembrance of his 
self-devotion. " Here is the gentleman to whom I owe 
my life," he added, presenting him to his cousin. 

Henri de la Rochejacquelein embraced the brave grocer 
— ^both elated and grateful. 

" These gentlemen have done well to take refuge from 
the brigands in the castle of the brigand chief," he said, 
laughing. 
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" Not at all — it IS you who are the chief," said M. de 
Lescure. 

"You will be the chief to-morrow/' Henri insisted. " I 
am only a hussar, ready to fight — that is all." 

They had entered the castle, and M. de Lescure leant 
his hand with a caressing authority on the shoulder of his 
young cousin. 

" I should like 'very much to know what you said to 
your peasants when they came to you from all the 
parishes. They say there were ten thousand the day 
after the affair at the Aubiers. Is that true.^." 

"Ten thousand is perhaps putting it high, but there 
were a great many. We had four small cannon, but only 
three charges of powder for each. We found a little of it 
at Bressuire, so that now we have at least twelve cart- 
ridges to each piece, and here we are back again ! I said 
to them,' My friends, I am but a boy. If my father were 
here, you would have confidence in him ; but I have 
courage : I will show myself worthy to command you. 
If I advance, follow me ; if I run away, kill me ; if I fall, 
avenge me.' They shouted, Vive le Roi ! and we were 
off." 

"Are you aware that you are a hero, Henri .^" asked 
M. de Lescure, smiling with glistening eyes. 

" Oh, very likely ! " and M. de la Rochejacquelein 
laughed too, taking it all as a joke. "But tell me, if we 
replace the King on the throne, do you think he would 
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give me a hussar regiment as a reward ? That is my 
greatest desire." 

" For my part I should like the" Gardes Fran^aises 
better," said M. de Lescure, seriously; "but perhaps it 
would be rather a great thing for me. We shall see. At 
present, what we have got to do is to fight." 

Madame de Donissan was reconciled to the insurrec- 
tion which seemed to have opened so well. 

" It is every gentleman's duty to take up arms," she 
said. 

" That is what we hope they will do, madame," said 
Henri. "There are corps forming everywhere ; the 
peasants are rising on all sides. M. de Charette is 
marching into Lower Anjou ; M. de Bonchamp and 
M. d'Elb^e are near him with Cathelineau and Stoflet ; 
M. de Royrand at Montaigne, and M, de Ljo-ot near 
Nantes. Soon there will be but one parish that is not 
on the march, and all the gatherings will find leaders." 

"And is there an understanding between all these 
chiefs, sir } " asked M. de Donissan, who was the only one 
who had any experience in war. 

Henri coloured. 

"Not as yet," he said; "we of the Grand Army" — 
and he drew himself up proudly — " are acting alone ; but 
in time, the different corps will doubtless combine their 
movements, and then we shall easily crush the Repub- 
licans." 
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" Long live the King !" exclaimed Madame de Lescure, 
enthusiastically ; and then turning to her husband, "You 
will take me to Bressuire, will you not ? '* she said. 

He hesitated. 

" Oh, you must ! I want to re-enter it in triumph ; and 
besides, we must be in the midst of our friends — must we 
not, mother 1 " and she looked at Madame de Donissan 
imploringly. 

Madame Boguet had had great difficulty in keeping 
Celeste in the castle, which she had forced her daughters 
to re-enter after the first moments of excitement ; but 
since every one had been assembled in the saloon, the 
wild little girl had gradually crept up to the sofa where 
the " council of war," as she called it, was being held. 

She sprang towards M. de Lescure, and seized his hand. 

" Take me," she said. " I can ride very well. I will be 
your little aide-de-camp if you like." 

Madame de Lescure coloured deeply, and taking the 
child gently by the arm, she tried to calm her, and to 
make her sit beside her on the sofa. But the general 
exultation had over-excited Celeste. 

" I want to go and cut down the trees of liberty," she 
repeated, " the one that was in front of our windows on 
the Place. It grieved my eyes for a fortnight." 

Madame Boguet had joined the group. She took her 
daughter away ; but the child's ardour had prevailed, 
and the departure for Bressuire was agreed upon. 
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Cries of "Long live the King!" were heard in the 
court ; but they were also shouting — " To arms ! Here 
are the Blues!" 

The officers went out hastily. 

" Who is that young man with Henri ?" asked Madame 
de Donissan of her daughter, coming to the window to 
see what had occasioned the tumult. 

" It is M. Forestier, the son of a shoemaker of La Pom- 
mage, who has been educated by M. de Dommaign6. 
He is an excellent officer. From what Henri says, we 
must have all kinds of people in the army, mother." 

" That is as it should be," said Madame de Donissan. 
" The whole people — gentlemen and peasants and towns- 
people — must unite to replace their King on the throne. 
This is true equality and fraternity, about which they 
talk so much, but which they practise so little. But what 
do they want to do to those three men there } There 
they are, on their knees, begging for mercy." 

" They are Bressuire people," said Madame de Lescure. 
" I recognize them. But where can Henri be t These 
peasants are very angry." And rushing into the court, 
she went to meet the troopers who were coming forward 
sabre in hand. 

" They said, ' Good day, citizen,* to me," cried a little 
serving-boy. " I said, * There are no citizens here. Long 
live the King ! * These are Blues." 

The poor townspeople who had come to Clisson to 
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fetch their wives, who had taken refuge there, were about 
to be murdered. The poor fellows were on their knees, 
holding out their hands towards the Vendeans, but they 
would not hear them. 

At last Madame de Lescure caught sight of Pierre 
Goureau, whom she had seen at the castle when he came 
to fetch Henri, and ran towards him. 

" For sake of your mother," she said, " spare these poor 
men who have done no one any harm." 

" My mother is dead — but she would have spoken as 
you do," said Pierre ; and he advanced to the suppliants, 
who redoubled their cries, supposing that he was going 
to cut their heads off. 

M. de la Rochejacquelein had just come up. He spoke 
to the peasants ; whilst Pierre, at a sign from Madame 
de Lescure, put the townspeople into the kitchen, where 
they changed their dress and put on white cockades. 

Before letting them go, the Vendeans obliged them to 
shout "Long live the King!" and they would have 
shouted it as far as Parthenay, where they were about to 
take refuge with their wives, if they had not been afraid 
of meeting the Blues. 

Their gratitude was so unbounded, that Madame de 
Lescure returned to the saloon laughing, and saying, 

" I don't think I shall save any more Blues, it is too 
fatiguing. I had three women and five or six children 
h ' ~ '^n my dress, and overwhelming me with their 
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thanks. Come, mother, it is time to be going ; we will 
leave Clisson in the hands of the patriots, since they think 
themselves so well ofF here ! " And she laughed like a 
child all alive with joy and hope. '* We can come back 
whenever we wish," she said. " You shall take me as far 
as the cross-road to Boisin^, mother ; I am going with 
Agathe as far as Madeleine's, to kiss my little girl." 

" You are not thinking of taking her to Bressuire t " 
inquired her mother, for events had followed one another 
so rapidly that there had been no time for consulting 
one another. 

"No, certainly not. She is best in the country, and 
Madeleine is in less danger in her own home than she 
would be with me. And, besides, what would she do 
about her children.? Martial will be with us, in the 
army; and also," she added, in a graver tone, "I wish 
to be free to follow my husband everywhere — to battle — 
to prison — or to death. My child would impede my 
movements : she is safe at Boisin^." And Madame de 
Lescure left the room with a stifled sigh. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE RISING. 

[he heavy carriage of Madame de Lescure was 
nearing Bressuire, and already here and there 
groups of peasants were to be seen on the 
road. They were all armed, for the campaign had 
opened. 

"What are those men carrying?" asked Madame 
Boguet, as she noticed from a distance a body of about 
fifty peasants, who, after kneeling at the foot of a crucifix, 
had just risen and resumed their weapons. 

" They are Vendeans ! '' cried Celeste, whose wit was 
quicker and whose eyes were sharper than her mother's. 
" Oh, the brave fellows ; how I do love them ! I should 
like to hug them all ! " and she fidgeted so much in the 
crowded coach, that her eldest sister authoritatively 
ordered her to sit down again. 

"They speak of scythes bound on to handles," said 
Madame de Donissan ; " it is an ancient peasant weapon, 
and as dangerous as it looks horrible. Poor fellows! 
they have have hardly any guns ! " 
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In fact, the groups were becoming- more numerons 
every minute, but almost all the peasants carried knives 
or sickles fixed upon poles, spits, or even great clubs. 
They believed themselves invincible, and curiosity drew 
them near the carriage as if to make a parade of their 
weapons. 

"Who is it in the coacii ?" they asked the coachman. 

*'It is Madame la Marquise de Lescure/* be said. 
*' M. le Marquis is already at Bressuire, with the army." 

"Ah! it is a Marquise! she is coming with us. So 
much the better ; she will see that we are worthy fel- 
lows," said the peasants, who, coming for the most part 
from distant parishes of Anjou and Poitou, only knew 
their landlord by name. 

By the time it entered Bressuire, the coach was escorted 
by a great crowd. M. de Donissan and M. de Marigny 
were ready to receive them* 

" I am going to walk about the town," said Madame 
de Lescure, as she alighted. 

"May I come with you, madame?" eagerly asked 
Celeste, who had already shaken hands with two or three 
peasants, who were much astonished at her cordiality. 

"Madame must come and see Marie Jeanne," cried 
Pierre Goureau, who had formed part of the escort, and 
who had just dismounted. 

"Yes, yes!" was shouted through the ranks of the 
Vendeans, who were beginning to press round Madame 
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de Lescure. " She was a prisoner here, and we delivered 
her ; but we did not see her when we arrived." 

'' No : the Blues who guarded her had escaped, and 
she was gone already." 

" And the child^was she with her ? " 

" Yes, certainly ; all the ladies who were in the coach. 
The old lady too— she is her mother.^^ And they pressed 
forward to look at Madame de Lescure. 

"Here is Marie Jeanne, I am sure!'' cried Celeste, 
who had quite understood from the language of the 
peasants that they were speaking of a piece of cannon. 
But Madame de Lescure, expecting to see a woman held 
in great veneration by the peasantry, looked around her 
in bewilderment. 

" There she is ! ^' cried the child, running forward 
towards a twelve-pounder which had been carried off 
from Richelieu Castle, where it had been placed formerly 
by the Cardinal. It was beautifully carved, and covered 
with inscriptions in honour of Louis XIIL The Re- 
publicans had carried it off from Richelieu, and lost it 
at the first fight at ChdUet. 

Celeste had planted her foot on the gun-carriage, and, 
springing lightly up, had seated herself upon the cannon, 
round which she threw her slender arms, lavishing her 
kisses upon the senseless bronze. 

All the peasants hailed the action with delight 

"That is the way we took her!'' they said. "The 
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strongest jumped upon her to hinder her from doing any 
mischief. Here are Pierre and Mathurin, who bestrid 
her like a horse ; and the Blues soon drew back, for they 
saw clearly that we meant to have Marie Jeanne. Now 
she has found her good angel in mademoiselle there, 
Marie Jeanne will always give us the victory ! " 

And the poor men, falling on their knees, thanked God 
for having sent a guardian angel to their beloved cannon, 
to protect it against the enemy. 

Celeste was a little frightened. She durst not get down 
from the position she had so thoughtlessly taken up ; she 
was afraid of displeasing the peasants. She coloured, and 
tears came into her eyes, Madame de Lescure saw. 

" Give me your hand, my child,'^ she said, gently. 

The Vendeans had risen, but no one made any ob- 
jection to the child's retreat. 

" She is Marie Jeanne's little sister,'' they said, as they 
went home ; and Madame de Lescure led away with her 
the child, who was still overawed and silent. 

She heard two peasants in her escort lamenting that 
they had no tobacco. She turned round. 

" Have the Blues carried off all the tobacco in Bres- 
suire } " she asked, laughing. 

" No, madame," said the peasant, ashamed at having 
been overheard ; " only we have no money." 

"I have some," murmured Celeste, eagerly putting 
her hand into her pocket. 
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" Keep your fortune, Marie Jeanne's little sister ! ^^ said 
Madame de Lescure, laughing, ''I undertake the to- 
bacco.'^ And, going into M. Gady's shop, which they 
were just passing, she bought several pounds of tobacco, 
which she distributed to the peasants, whilst Celeste was 
laughing and talking with Catherine and Marie, who had 
returned to Bressuire the evening before. 

*' Now M. de Lescure is here we are in no danger,'^ 
Madame Gady had said to her husband; *'and every 
day that the shop remains shut, makes my heart bleed." 

She had done well to re-open her shop, for the twenty 
thousand men who were occupying Bressuire must needs 
eat in spite of their poverty, and a certain number of 
them did not despise M. Gady's brandy. A few slight 
attempts at pillage had at first been made, but they had 
been promptly repressed by the leaders, and the soldiers 
paid lor all they took. 

" Where is Jean ? " Cdeste asked Catherine. ^ He did 
not come to Clisson, and I have not seen him in the 
town." 

The young girl coloured. 

^He is not here," she said. 

" Is he gone to the Green Farm ? " persisted Celeste, 
who Jbad heard the little romance of the liouse from 
Agathe. 

^No ! " said Catherine, almost in a passion ; ** he is at 
Thouars with General Qu^tinean." 
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Celeste had a good nand to beangcy too ; but Madame 
de Lescure had fiiushed her distribution, and she called 
Cdeste. 

Madame Gady had heard Catherine, and bid her be 
quiet, for the Vendeans were all round the shop. 

" How could you say that Jean is at Thouars ? " said 
the good shopkeeper, in a low voice. " You will have us 
all killed" 

"Jean will avenge us!" said Catherine, proudly; but 
her mother did not appreciate this consolation, and dryly 
ordered her to hold her tongue. 

Catherine was not yet revolutionary enough to disobey 
her parents, but she muttered between her teeth, 

" When Antoine comes back, I shall be able to say 
what I think about the brigands.^' 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CAPTURE OF THOUARS. 

IJN leaving Bressuire, General Qu^tineau had 
shut himself up in Thouars. He had brought 
with him Jean Gady, to whom he had taken a 
fancy, besides that the young man was useful to him, 
owing to the intelligence he received from Bressuire. 

Since the town had been occupied by the Royalists, 
the patriots neither dare stir nor send tidings to the 
General ; but Catherine let her brother know what was 
going on by the merchants who came to supply the shops 
with provisions. She sent him word in this way that 
they were preparing to march upon Thouars, and that 
the ladies were about to leave Bressuire and shut them- 
selves up in the Castle of La Boulaye. 

*' The patriots would be able easily to re-take our 
town,^^ she said. 

Jean communicated to the General all the information 
he received from his sister. Qu^tineau was a brave Re- 
publican, sincerely attached to his cause, and courage- 
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ously devoted to it, though without cruelty or excessive 
harshness. 

" Before we re-take Bressuire, we must keep Thouars," 
he said, with a smile at Catherine's tactics. 

Jean coloured. 

" My sister says that because she would be very glad 
to see us again/' he said. 

*' I know, I know, my lad ; but these brigands will be 
upon us before we can prepare ourselves for defence.'' 

And he went out to survey the fortifications. 

The surest defence of the town was the river Thon^, 
which almost surrounded it. It was deep and rapid, and 
crossed by two bridges, upon which the General at once 
posted troops ; but the approach of the Royalist army 
was already announced. 

They advanced upon different points. The river offered 
some fords which were practicable for resolute men, but 
M. de Lescure and his cousin took their way towards the 
bridge of Vrine. A crowd of Vendeans pressed on behind 
them, marching in a disorderly manner, and jostling one 
another, whilst a few mounted officers tried to regulate 
their march. 

In the midst a very young horseman, with light hair 
hidden under a broad-brimmed hat, thrust his horse 
behind M. de Lescure, seeming to avoid his sight, whilst 
he followed his movements, called the peasants together, 
and repeated the orders of the Generals. 
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" Had you seen that little officer before ? '^ M. de Les- 
cure asked of Henri, suddenly. 

" No/^ he answered, almost without looking ; " I sup- 
pose he comes with M. de Scepaux or M. d'Elb^e/' 

" Then why has he attached himself to us ? Supposing 
he were a spy ? ^^ 

" There is not much to spy out amongst us," said 
Henri, laughing. " We go straight on our way. Come, 
my lads ! let us go and take this bridge." 

The Blues held their ground, and the powder was 
nearly exhausted : the little officer had disappeared ! 
M. de la Rochejacquelein rode off full speed to fetch a 
supply from Bressuire, but half-way he met some soldiers 
carrying cartridges. 

" Who gave you such a good idea ? " he asked. 

"A very young officer came to give the order," said 
the astonished peasants. 

" Well done ! this spy seems to be our good angel ! ^' 
and he returned to the fight, accompanied by the Ven- 
deans who had brought the ammunition. 

Thrice had M. de Lescure attacked the bridge with- 
out making the Republicans give way ; but just as his 
cousin returned, he perceived a slight movement of fatigue 
amongst them, and seized a gun at once. 

" Follow me !" he shouted to his soldiers ; and striding 
down the steep bank, he rushed upon the bridge^ in the 
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midst of the bullets and grape-shot But he was alone, 
his peasants not having dared to follow him. 

He ran back to them : called, exhorted, excited them. 
At length, hoping to carry them with him, he returned 
to the bridge, once more alone in the face of the enemy. 
His clothes were riddled with balls, but he had not re- 
ceived a single wound. 

"Wait! wait!^' cried Henri, who was just arriving: 
" I am coming to you V^ And he rushed upon the bridge, 
followed by an officer and Pierre Goureau. 

All four crossed the bridge, and leapt the entrench- 
ments ; the officer fell at the foot of the wall, but the 
three first assailants defended themselves valiantly. The 
peasants took courage and rushed forward. 

" I thought you meant to let us take Thouars all alone,'^ 
cried Henri to his men. 

M. de Lescure^s peasants, ashamed of their momentary 
weakness, performed prodigies of valour. They were at 
the foot of the wall, and the Blues drew back with all 
speed towards the town, of which they had shut the gates. 
The rampart was weak, and without any ditch ; the pea- 
sants wished to knock it down with blows from their pikes. 

"Wait : that will not be quick enough V^ cried Henri ; 
and springing on the shoulders of Pierre, who had not left 
him, and whose tall figure suited his purpose, he caught 
hold of the already dilapidated wall, and his strong hands 
sent the stones rolling down. 
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"There is the breach for ' you !^' he said; and the 
peasants, clambering up to the assault like so many cats, 
threw themselves into the town. 

M. de Bonchamp^s division had crossed the ford, and 
was attacking the town on another point. 

** There is no means of defending yourselves, sirs,^' said 
General Qu^tineau, forced to yield to fate, to show the 
white flag, and ask for terms. 

"Republicans don't capitulate, '' said one of the ad- 
ministrators, proudly. 

" Well," said the General, calmly, " the battalion which 
defended the Ford au Riche has let itself be killed to 
the last man ; but here we have the fate of the town in 
our hands. It is for you to decide, sirs, whether you 
wish us all to bury ourselves under the ruins of Thouars." 

" If I had a pistol, I would blow my brains out !" cried 
the unfortunate functionary. 

" Here ! " and the General gravely offered him one of 
the pistols from his belt : " it is loaded." 

The administrator drew back, and the capitulation was 
resolved upon. 

The gates were opened to M. de Bonchamp and M. 
d'Elbde at the very moment that the troops on the other 
side of the town cleared the ramparts, and the Vendeans 
met one another in the town. 

M. de Bonchamp shook hands with General Quetineau; 
the administrators had gathered round M. de Lescure and 
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Henri, whom they knew, and implored them to protect 
them a little. 

M. de la Rochejacquelein laughed. 

"Let us proceed, gentlemen," he said. "They will 
think we are your prisoners." 

The peasants had already laid hold of all the conform- 
ing priests, and the officers had them thrown into prison 
by way of protecting them. 

M. de Lescure went in search of General Quetineau, 
whom he had known formerly, and found that the Ven- 
dean leaders had had quarters assigned them in the house 
which he occupied. . 

The brave Republican was seated on a straw chair, with 
his head on his hands. He looked up on the entrance 
of M. de Lescure, but did not move. He only said, in 
a firm and simple tone, without pride or meanness, 

"I saw your closed shutters as I left Bressuire, sir. 
You thought you were forgotten, but it was not from any 
want of memory that I left you your liberty." 

" I thank you," said M. de Lescure, " and I give you 
yours. You may go, but you would do better to stay 
with us. You should not fight : it is not your cause ; but 
you would be a prisoner on parole — ^you would be well 
treated. It is dangerous to fail amongst you. Take care, 
or misfortune will befall you." 

Quetineau rose and looked the gentleman in the face. 

" I know it, sir ; but, although it may be a case of the 
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guillotine, I should be dishonoured if I were suspected 
of an understanding with the enemy. I will prove that 
I have done my duty." 

M. de Bonchamp, who came in soon after, added his 
entreaties ; but Qu^tineau was inflexible. 

The peasants were astonished at the respect shown to 
the Republican officer. 

" What is he doing there with our officers ? and in their 
very house ! " they said. 

Stoflet, even less delicate than the soldiers, wished to 
tear off the General's tricolour cockade. He covered it 
with his hand, and his eyes shot lightnings, but he was 
unarmed. M. d'Elb^e came forward. 

" For my sake, M. Stoflet will not, I am sure, wound 
the feelings of the brave General Qu^tineau," he said, 
with his usual politeness and respect ; and Stoflet retired, 
grumbling. 

" The General will sleep in my room," M. de Bonchamp 
said. 

All the windows which looked out upon the square 
were open. The peasants murmured, 

" Suppose he were to kill M. le Marquis in the night ?" 
they said; "these Blues regard nothing." And when 
M. de Bonchamp wished to retire, taking his companion 
with him, he found the neighbourhood of his bed-room 
guarded by a troop of peasants. 

" Go to bed," he said in surprise. 
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"We beg pardon, M. le Marquis. We are all from the 
barony," they said, laughing, " and we won't let you sleep 
alone with a Republican." 

" My bed is not big enough for you all," said M. de 
Bonchamp, laughing too : " get you gone ! " 

He went to bed and to sleep. 

Qu^tineau, agitated by sad thoughts, was still awake 
when he heard the door open softly. He raised himself 
on his elbow, and saw by the light of the moon, which 
shone full into the little room, a man glide up to M. de 
Bonchamp's bed, and lie down at the foot of it without 
making any noise. By the same light the Republican 
saw the bayonets of two or three sentinels glittering at 
the door. 

" The brave fellows are very much afraid of me," said 
the General, smiling. " If they only knew ! " and laying 
his head on the pillow, he fell asleep. 

When M. de Bonchamp opened his eyes at daybreak, 
he saw his gamekeeper lying on the ground at the foot 
of his bed. "What are you about here.^" he asked, 
putting his hand on his shoulder. 

" I was keeping watch upon the Blue," said the peasant, 
seriously, shaking himself awake ; " but I was so tired 
that I fell asleep." 

"What a set of fools you are ! Get you gone ! " said 
M. de Bonchamp ; but there were tears in his eyes when 
he perceived the sentinels who had watched all night at 
his door. 
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As soon as it was day, Jean Gady made his way to the 
General to ask for his orders. 

"There are no longer any orders, my boy," he said, 
sadly. " Berenger is in prison at Paris ; Lygonier is 
already accused by Marat ; Chabbas has no army, and 
will not be able to hold his own at La Chitaigneraie. 
They don't give us any soldiers : we have only volunteers 
who don't know how to fight." 

Jean drew himself up indignantly. 

"There are born soldiers like you," continued the 
General, kindly, " but you yourself know how badly we 
are supported in the midst of an insurgent country, where 
everything must be taken by force. I am going to Paris 
to defend my conduct. We shall see what the Committee 
will say to it." And the General hid his face in his hands, 

"Let me come with you, citizen General," said young 
Gady ; " and if you are sent to the frontiers, I will go 
with you." 

" I am much more likely to be sent to the guillotine," 
said the General, gloomily. 

" I don't wish to die by the axe," cried Gady, " but 
I am quite ready to meet death in any place but this !" 
and he lowered his voice. 

" I cannot take you with me," said the General. 

" Then I will get myself killed on the first opportunity," 
muttered the young man. " It is hell itself to be so near 
Marthe without seeing her ! " And he went out. 
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AT THE GREEN FARM. 




JeNERAL QUETINEAU had started for 
Paris, where death awaited him ; and the 
Vendeans were projecting an attack upon 
Fontenay. M. de Lescure had received tidings from the 
Castle of La Boulaye. 

"Whilst you were gaining such a victory," his wife 
wrote to him, "we were very anxious here. We were 
looking for Celeste the whole day without finding her. 
At one time I was afraid that the silly little thing must 
have followed the army; the peasants would, I knew, 
have helped her, because they say she is Marie Jeanne's 
little sister ; but at night we found her in her bed, very 
feverish indeed, and she has been ill ever since, but we 
can get nothing out of her. Her mother weeps even 
more abundantly than usual, and Marie is impenetrable. 
I should have liked very much to have come and seen 
you before you took Fontenay." 

" How fast she goes ! " said M. de Lescure, as he re- 
folded the letter ; " Fontenay is not taken yet." And he 
thought no more about Celeste. 

26 
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The child was soon well again, but she had not let out 
her secret. She used to take walks in the neighbourhood 
of the castle. The Republicans had not reappeared, and 
the Royalist army had recalled its detachments so as 
to be able to march upon Fontenay. The peasants who 
had almost all returned home after the taking of Thouars 
had again left their cottages loaded with bread and other 
provisions; and the country was deserted, but quiet. 
The field labours were almost ever)nvhere behindhand, 
for the weak arms of women and children could not 
suffice for all the duties which were laid upon them. 

Vast tracts of fallow ground covered by little herds of 
cattle, which grazed the scanty grass in the fields, moors 
covered with furze in full bloom, fields which should have 
been cultivated but remained untouched — all this vast 
solitude was the undisputed property of the inhabitants 
of La Boulaye, who nevertheless made no use of it 

Madame de Donissan had preserved the habits she 
had acquired at Court, and hardly ever went out on foot. 
Madame de Lescure had plenty to do in corresponding 
with her husband, and seeing to the provisions which he 
required. Madame Boguet, delicate, and full of alarms, 
shut herself into her own room with her daughter Marie ; 
but Celeste made Louise come out into the fields with 
her. She used to visit the peasant women, making them 
tell her all about the military exploits of their husbands 
or sons. One day she got as far as a farm which she did 
not know, and, as it was hot, the two young girls and 
the woman who was with them went into the house to 
a cup of milk. 
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The kitchen was empty, but at sight of them a grown- 
up girl came out of the stable. 

" Finish getting the oxen ready," she cried : " I am 
coming back." And she entered the house with a resolute 
step. Celeste looked at her in surprise. 

" I seem to have seen that face somewhere before ! " 
she said to herself. " Oh, yes ! in M. Gady's shop the 
day we arrived at Bressuire." And setting down her 
half-empty glass, " Do yoM often go to the town ? " she 
asked the peasant girl " I have seen you there once." 

Marthe trembled. " I go nowhere," she said. 

"Yes, but I did see you one day in M. Gady*s shop, 
whilst we were shut up in the back shop with Madame 
de Lescure and her mother. You were buying soap." 

The peasant girl slowly raised a pair of such sad eyes 
that Celeste was daunted. 

" The last day of my life ! " she said under her breathy 
and in so plaintive a tone that the child looked at her to 
see if she were dead ; but Marthe was still standing in 
the middle of the kitchen. 

** Do you sometimes go back to Bressuire, mademoi- 
selle } " she asked at length. 

" We are at La Boulaye now, but I was at Bressuire 
not long ago." And Celeste turned crimson as she 
spoke. " I passed M. Gady's house, where I had seen 
you: Catherine and Marie were working at the door. 
Jean was at Thouars with General Qu6tineau : perhaps 
he is gone to Paris with him." 

Marthe trembled all over. 

26—2 
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"Are you cold ?" asked Louise, who had listened in 
silence to her sister's chatter. 

*' No." And at that instant the idiot Rougeau came 
into the kitchen. 

'* If the oxen are to plough their furrow this afternoon, 
it must be time to bring them out," he said. 

Marthe made no answer, but she took a great whip 
which was leaning against the wall. 

''tioyau plough?" asked Celeste, in surprise. 

" All the men are gone," answered Marthe ; and her 
sweet sonorous voice called the oxen, who lowed in 
answer. " Here — Chatain, Moreau, Rougeau, Nobbet" 

The powerful animals shook their yoke, impatient to 
come out of the stable, and the young girl and the idiot 
guided them. Celeste ran after Marthe. 

" If I go to Bressuire, shall I give your love to the 
Gadys } " she said, laughing. 

" Never speak of me," said Marthe, pressing her plough 
into the already-begun furrow, without turning or looking 
up. 

At the end of the field she stopped. The visitors 
were out of sight, and the idiot was looking for birds* 
nests in the hedge. Marthe rested her head between the 
horns of one of her oxen, and cried long and bitterly. 

"If I could only have seen him once more!" she 
murmured. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



REVERSE AND RECOVERY. 




CHATAIGNERAIE had been taken, and 
the Royalists must march upon Fontenay. 
" Peasants abound here," wrote Madame de 
Lescure to her husband ; " they are coming back to their 
homes, and all those that I meet excuse themselves by 
saying they have not seen their wives for a week. I send 
as many of them back as I can, but I am afraid you must 
be in great want of men for the attack upon Fontenay." 

She was not mistaken. These undisciplined and inex- 
perienced Vendean troops generally triumphed from their 
number and their dashing courage, but many parishes 
failed to answer the call on the i6th of May, when they 
wanted to carry Fontenay, and the soldiers were dis- 
couraged. 

The leaders had not made their dispositions well. The 
artillery had been placed at a point where it was useless ; 
and the Republicans, making a sortie, repulsed M. de 
Lescure, who had at first penetrated into the suburbs. 
M. d'Elb^e was wounded, and a body of two hundred 
men was broken up and taken prisoners. 
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M. de la Rochejacquelein, always in the van, had rushed 
forward to bring back the cannon, but he could only save 
those of his own division ; and the greater part of the 
artillery, including the much-prized Marie Jeanne, re- 
mained in the hands of the besieged, who also carried 
off a crowd of prisoners. 

The cannon were still upon the field of battle, but the 
Vendeans had disappeared except one small body com- 
manded by Pierre and Jacques Goureau, consisting en- 
tirely of peasants from St Aubin and the Aubiers, who 
had been charged by Henri to defend an important post 
Absorbed in the heat of fight, they had not noticed the 
retreat of the army until suddenly Pierre raised his head 
as he drew back his bayonet after killing a Blue. 

" We are quite alone,*' he said. 

In truth, there were no more enemies near them, and 
their friends had forgotten them. 

" Marie Jeanne is down there ! " cried Jacques, casting 
a hasty glance over the field of battle. " We must guard 
her ! " and setting off in a run, the peasants rushed upon 
the cannon just as the Republicans, returning from the 
pursuit, were intending to carry off the artillery. 

" One moment ! " cried Pierre. "You don't get Marie 
Jeanne so easily. — Courage, my friends ! " And bestrid- 
ing the cannon, he covered it with his body. 

As at length he fell pierced by twenty-six wounds, he 
heard Jacques' voice by his side say, " It is all over ! " 
and the sound of a body rolling heavily to the ground 
told him that his brother was dead. 
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Pierre dragged himself to him, and closed his eyes, 
making the sign of the cross ; then he let himself sink 
down by the side of the corpse. 

He was the only one who still breathed. His twenty- 
four companions had all been killed around the guns. 
He was tied to the carriage of Marie Jeanne, and brought 
back almost dying to Fontenay, where he was thrown 
into prison, the enemy having mistaken him for a leader 
on seeing him directing the defence of the guns. 

Ill, and trembling with fever, he was conducted to the 
district to be interrogated. The administrators were 
numerous and triumphant. 

" It is M. Sapinond de la Verr^," they said. *' He comes 
from the farther part of Anjou." 

The Mayor of the town burst out laughing. 

'' It is a true peasant : look at his hands ! " he said ; 
and in truth — spite his wounds and loss of blood — ^the 
great toil-hardened hands of the tiller of the soil, left no 
doubt of the laborious life that Pierre had led ; and the 
interest was diminished. 

" What is your name ? " they asked. 

** Pierre Goureau, husbandman, from St. Aubin." 

" Why did you enter the rebel army } " 

" On account of the conscription." 

" How wa? your army organized ? " 

" The boldest put themselves forward and went to fetch 
M. Henri." 

" De la Rochejacquelein ? " 

" Certainly : we always call him M. Henri." 
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" Is there pay amongst you ? How do you live ? " 

" Those who have money pay their own expenses. On 
my part, I have spent fifteen pounds already. Those 
who have none, get food however they can." 

" Do you even know what you are fighting about ? " 
asked the Syndic Procurator, ironically. 

The Vendean looked him full in the face. 

" It is to have a King, for religion, and to have priests 
who have not taken the oath." 

"And for the gentlemen's ambition/' added the ma- 
gistrate. 

"What are they ambitious of?" cried the peasant 
" Of receiving more blows than others, of always march- 
ing first, and of being in want of food like us ! M. Henri 
need never have left La Durbellifere. We asked him to 
come, and he came, to please us and for the service of 
God." 

The wounded man had turned pale, and could hardly 
stand. 

" Take him back to prison," said the Syndic ; and the 
jailer pushed Pierre so roughly that he fell] down with a 
groan, and they were obliged to carry him. 

" If there are many men as resolute as that one," said 
a municipal officer, " we shall have a good deal of trouble 
with them." 

The General looked anxious. He had just learnt that 
the Vendeans had re-assembled at La Chitaigneraie. 

" We shall be attacked again," he said. " To-morrow 
we must get rid of all the prisoners." 
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He doubled the Gentries, and asked for reinforcements 
from the neighbouring garrisons ; but these were all 
threatened, and only a little body of volunteers arrived 
at daybreak, being the remainder of the troops who had 
defended Thouars, who had been re-united by Jean 
Gady after the departure of General Qu^tineau. To 
them was confided the defence of the artillery. Gady 
undertook to work *' Marie Jeanne," pointed this time 
against the Vendeans. 

*' I will make her growl well to-morrow," he said, " and 
then I hope I shall meet with a bullet I have had 
enough of it These mad fellows don't yield, nor does 
Marthe. I am glad I have never come across Pierre or 
Jacques," 

He did not know that Jacques was already sleeping in 
the ditch into which the bodies had been thrown indis- 
criminately, and that but a step from his post, in a barn 
open to all weathers. Pierre was tossing feverishly upon 
a pallet, without help or friends. 

" If Marthe was here, she would give me some water ! " 
sighed the wounded man. 

For a time the deepest depression had laid hold of the 
Vendeans ; the peasants had dispersed in great numbers, 
and provisions were very scarce ; but the leaders had not 
lost heart, and they possessed a treasure. 

They had found at Thouars a man in the dress of a 
volunteer, who had said he was a priest, and had ended 
by assuring them that he had been secretly consecrated 
Bishop of Agen at St. Germains. Some people having 
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recognized him, had begged him to accompany the army. 
He had consented, although he made some difficulties, 
and they had prepared to bring him there with great 
state. He was asked to preach, to excite the courage of 
the soldiers, who, when they learnt that they had a bishop 
amongst them, followed his steps with delight, forgetting 
their defeats, and quite ready to march to battle once 
more. 

" Our holy father has sent us a bishop to take care 
of us ! " they cried in delight, and they advanced upon 
Fontenay. 

" We have no powder," said M. de Lescure, who was 
marching with his cousin at the head of the left wing ; 
" and there is a battery of cannon down there waiting 
for us." 

"There is no powder, my lads!" said Henri, aloud. 
" We must take the cannon with broomsticks ! We are 
going to seize Marie Jeanne ! She will be the prize of 
the best runner ! " And he set spurs to his horse. 

M. de Lescure's peasantry advanced but slowly. They 
were doubtful whether to follow him. 

" Long live the King ! " he shouted, and marched alone 
upon the battery. 

A fire of grape-shot at once enveloped Henri and hid 
him from sight. 

" The Blues don't know how to fire ! " he shouted. " My 
boot is torn, that is all ! " 

The peasants had set off running, their General having 
put his horse to a gallop, and they all advanced towards 
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the battery. They were within range of the cannon when 
they came to a great crucifix by the side of the road, 
and the peasants stopped and knelt down. 

The officers who surrounded M. de Lescure wished to 
force them to proceed. 

" Let them pray to God," quietly answered their leader, 
who had also stopped. 

Soon they continued their course, and going round the 
battery, reached the gates of Fontenay. These were open, 
to enable the Republicans to accomplish their retreat. 

Once more the peasants took fright, and M. de Lescure 
found himself fighting alone by the side of M. de Bon- 
champ, who had joined him. 

" To the prison ! " he shouted, " before they can murder 
our friends ! " 

At every step he was delayed by terror-stricken Blues, 
who offered to give themselves up. 

M. de Lescure was alone, when a Republican, who 
had thrown down his gun, took it up again and fired at 
him — but missed his aim. M. de Lescure turned to his 
peasants, who were following him at a distance. 

" Bring along that prisoner," he said. 

The Vendeans, furious, and ashamed of the danger to 
which they had exposed their General, had murdered the 
enemy before M. de Lescure could snatch him from them. 
He was furious, and swore for the first time in his life. 

" Cowards that you are ! " he said. " First you are 
afraid, and then you murder your prisoners ! " — and his 
eyes glared fiercely. 
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"It does not do to vex M. le Marquis," said the 
peasants. 

They had thrown open the prison, and the liberated 
Vendeans picked up the guns which had been dropped 
in the streets, but Marie Jeanne was not yet recovered. 

M. de Marigny, who had just entered the town at the 
head of the cavalry, rushed in the direction of it, and saw 
in the distance a group of peasants who were fighting 
round the piece. At their head, and close to Marie Jeanne, 
an officer mounted on a little horse was encouraging the 
Vendeans. He bore no arms, and his voice was clear 
and shrill. 

'* It is our little provider at Thouars ! " cried M. de 
Marigny, and pressed forward. He was riding the horse 
of a gendarme he had killed some days before, and a 
body of Republicans, who came forward to defend the 
artillery, took him for one of themselves. 

" There are twenty-five thousand francs offered to him 
who saves Marie Jeanne, comrades," they said ; " let us 
go and defend her ! " 

" I *11 be first ! " cried M. de Marigny, and he put 
himself at their head. 

They were near, and already heard a little voice re- 
peating, " Courage, friends ! Marie Jeanne is ours, and she 
is the pledge of victory ! " 

M. de Marigny turned towards the Blues who were 
following him : he had taken out his pistol. 

" Marie Jeanne is ours ! " he said, blowing out the 
brains of the two who were nearest to him ; and then. 
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dashing into the midst of the peasants, he seized a gun, 
and quietly using his weapon as though it had been 
planted upon a gun-carriage, he made the feeble re- 
mainder of the assailants retreat. 

The little officer had leant against the cannon, pale 
and silent ever since M. de Marigny had assumed the 
command of the peasants. An involuntary movement 
had pushed back his hat ; and at the moment when 
M. de Marigny was turning his horse, and ordering the 
Vendeans to bring away the piece, his glance encountered 
a pair of blue eyes, with a half-supplicating, half-triumph- 
ant expression, and he restrained an exclamation ot 
astonishment with great difficulty. 

*' Come ! " was all he said, and the child followed him 
in silence without answering. "Who did you come here 
with?" he asked, when the peasants were engaged in 
dragging their cannon through the streets in triumph. 

" With Marthe Goureau, who wanted news of her 
brothers," she said under her breath, and she added, still 
without raising her eyes, *' I knew they were going to get 
Marie Jeanne back." 

"She is retaken, and now you must go back to La 
Boulaye," M. de Marigny said gently. 

She made no resistance, for her warlike ardour was 
cooled down, and she was ashamed of her thoughtless 
conduct. Three old peasants reconducted her in safety 
to La Boulaye ; and her protector told no one of the 
escapade. It was late when she reached La Boulaye. 
She glided unperceived into her sisters' room, and con- 
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fessed to her mother next day the cause of the absence 
which had caused her so much anxiety. Madame Boguet 
wept, but she was quite unable to control her daughter's 
strong will and highly-wrought imagination. Celeste bent 
towards her eldest sbter, and whispered in her ear, 

" M. de Marigny only said, 'You must tell Mdlle. Marie 
not to be afraid. No one recognized you but me.* " 

At night the peasants said over their guns, " It was 
Marie Jeanne's good angel who came to help us retake 
her. No one has seen her since we turned into the street" 

The old Vendeans, having taken the opportunity to go 
and see their wives, had not yet returned to the army, 
and M. de Marigny had kept the secret. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PIERRE'S ADVENTURES. 

||HILST the Vendeans were forming as a pre- 
lude to new victories a Superior Council 
charged with the administration of the stores 
of the insurrection, and looking after the subsistence of 
such peasants as were too poor to furnish their own pro- 
visions, whilst they were electing brave Cathelineau the 
wool carrier as General-in-Chief of the army, of which 
all the corps were commanded by gentlemen, Marthe 
Goureau never left ^the field of battle, from which they 
had not yet had time to remove the dead. They had 
hardly been able even to carry away the wounded, and in 
the sad visit which she paid to the bodies, it often chanced 
that she came upon sufferers who still breathed — men 
who, having fainted, had been unable to call to their aid 
the peasants whose business it was to carry the sick to 
the ambulance which had just been hastily arranged, 
thanks to the exertions .of the Filles de la Sagesse, a 
religious order of the country. 

The young girl's courage did not fail. She sought for 
traces of her two brothers and of the man whom she 
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loved even whilst she gave him up. Every fortification, 
every corner of a ditch, every bush revealed a dead body ; 
the attack had been as active as the resistance, and 
Vendeans lay mingled with Republican volunteers. 

Marthe had seated herself upon the trunk of a tree 
which the Blues had placed in front of the batteries to 
impede the progress of the peasants, and was looking 
round her without seeing anything. She had not found 
her brothers, and none of their companions had seen 
them. The Republicans had fled, and she dare not ask 
any one if they had seen Jean Gady amongst the com- 
batants. She prayed in her agony. This war, which for 
her had opened with such a cruel sacrifice, was gradually 
carrying away from her all that she loved. 

" But for the Green Farm, and my mother's grave, I 
would join the good sisters," she said to herself ; " but 
if Jean lived he wquld never forgive me." And, in spite 
of herself, she went back to dream once more of a happy 
peaceful time, when Jean should return to his faith, and 
she might marry him when the war was over, and every 
one had submitted to the King and the holy father. 

Whilst she was giving herself up to her hopes, her eye 
fell upon a ditch by the side of the road, shaded by a 
weeping willow, whose long branches swept the waters of 
a little pond, and fell back again into the ditch. Marthe 
thought she saw a scrap of cloth through the leaves, and 
ran to the place. She perceived the body of a dragoon 
lying face downwards in the ditch, and letting herself 
glide down the verdant slope, she reached the bottom. * 
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Her feet touched the edge of the cloak. The black curly 
locks of the soldier made her start : shuddering^ and with 
icy-cold hands, she clung to the branches of the tree, 
and succeeded with one hand in turning the poor fellow 
over. With closed eyes, pale lips, and forehead disfigured 
by a large wound, still it was Jean, and she let go the 
branch that upheld her, and let herself slip down to him. 
She pressed him in her arms, and kneeling by his side 
on the damp grass, breathed on his mouth, and tried to 
warm him against her heart. She thought she heard a 
faint breath — she would not believe that he was dead. 
All at once the hands which she held in hers escaped 
from her; the dying man had raised his arm. His eyes 
opened, and he looked at Marthe. 

" I expected you !" he said. And, letting his head fall 
back on the girl's shoulder, he gave one sigh, and died. 

She could not believe it She called him; she entreated 
him to look at her once more, promising to live for him 
if he would recover for her. In vain : the cold of death 
chilled the limbs already stiffened by the torture of 
twenty-four hours of agony. When the Vendean patrols 
passed over the field of battle that evening, they found 
Marthe lying fainting upon the body of Jean. 

When the poor girl came to herself in the little room 
of the ambulance to which they had carried her, she 
found herself lying upon one of the sisters' beds. Still 
trembling with the blow she had received, she slid to the 
ground and finished her prayer — ^the cry of a desolate 
heart to Him who bindeth up the wounds ; and then she 

27 
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was preparing to go out, when she saw in the street, pass- 
ing the window, a tall man, thin and weak, and walking 
with a stick, but looking something like the elder of her 
brothers. She held out her arms to him, crying, 
' "Pierre!" 

The wounded man looked up. 

" Marthe ! " he said ; and she rushed to him. 

Her first word was a question. " Where is Jacques ? " 

" Killed in the first attack upon the guns. That was 
where I was wounded." 

" But how was it no one knew what was become of 
you ? " she persisted. 

" I am the only one left," said Pierre, drawing himself 
up proudly in spite of his weakness. "Were you looking 
for us?" 

"Yes, and for Jean too," she added, in a lower tone. 

" Jean I What is Jean to you } " and the wounded man 
frowned. 

"I love Jean still," said the young Vendean girl simply; 
and then, as her brother was about to speak, she put her 
hand quickly upon his mouth : " Hush — ^he is dead ! " 

Pierre raised his hand to the broad hat that covered 
his wounded head. 

" May God receive his soul I " he said, solemnly. 

Marthe had passed her arm through his. 

"Come with me," she said, hurriedly; "come — he is 
down there. I found him ; and I wish to have him laid 
in holy ground." And she dragged on her brother, whose 
trembling limbs could hardly follow her. 
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He let her prostrate herself upon the grave, which the 
peasants of the Aubiers had left open for their enemy 
whilst he was called away by a summons from the 
Superior Council 

When the town was taken, the Royalists had found 
Pierre in a bam, where he was guarded by a Republican 
volunteer. The poor Vendean had had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of a ferocious patriot, madly per- 
suaded that the only means of re-establishing order in 
France was to put all Royalists and priests to death, and 
he would have been very glad to do his part of the work 
by blowing out the brains of his prisoner. He had been 
ill-treating him for a week, when the Vendeans again 
attacked Fontenay. Whilst they were fighting at the 
gates of the town, the peasant had dragged himself to 
the window, and was trying to guess by the sounds which 
side was victorious. 

" If the town is taken, I shall kill you," the soldier kept 
saying constantly ; but he was uneasy, and pushed the 
wounded man away from the window, and came to it 
himself. He had left his gun by the door : the prisoner 
crawled on hands and knees to the weapon, and suddenly 
seizing it, he supported himself against the wall. 

" If you come near me, I shall kill you," he said to his 
jailer ; and at that moment the Vendeans entered the 
town, and rushed from house to house in search of their 
captive comrades. 

The men from St Aubin were called for on all sides. 
Pierre was alone, and his shouts were very weak ; but 

27—2 
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they were heard, and he was carried ofF in triumph, whilst 
his keeper was taken into custody. He was about to be 
judged as guilty of cruelty to the wounded, when Pierre 
appeared before the Superior Council. 

" It was you who were in the hands of this wicked 
man ? " said M. Desessait, who was President of the 
Council. 

"Yes," said Pierre, looking fixedly at his trembling 
enemy. 

"He ill-treated you?" 

" He is a patriot," said Pierre, simply, as if that word 
explained everything, 

" What accusation do you bring against him ? " 

" None ! " cried Pierre, eagerly.. " I beg that he may be 
set at liberty. We were at war, and I was his prisoner." 

The members of the council looked at one another : 
they loathed executions, and it was impossible to keep 
prisoners. 

" Cut off his hair, and let him go," said M. Desessait 

The patriot could not believe his ears : he looked at 
Pierre in surprise. 

"I am going to take him to the barber," said the 
Vendean, eagerly ; then, taking his arm, he added in a 
low voice, " Remember that I have forgiven you for the 
love of Jesus Christ." 

The Republican had not quite forgotten the lessons of 
his mother, and Pierre's sublime charity touched a dulled 
chord in his heart . . 

"If I believed in God ! " he. said to himselC 
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The generals had determined to attack Saumur ; and 
Pierre, wishing to rejoin the army, went and presented 
himself at the lodging occupied by M. de Lescure and 
Henri de la Rochejacquelein. 

" I am the only man left from St Aubin, M. Henri/* 
he said. " I ought to be marching." 

Henri looked at him, deeply touched. 

" If you are all that are left," he said, with tears in his 
eyes, "we must take care of you, for you don't look 
strong yet. Go home to the Green Farm, and get Marthe 
to nurse you." 

" Marthe is here," said Pierre, gravely. 

" And what becomes of the farm ?" said M, de Lescure. 

" Rougeau is there, taking care of the cattle. Marthe 
came here to look for us " (Pierre took good care not to 
let out that his sister had been in love with a Republican), 
"and if M. Henri wishes, I will go back with her." 

" Go," said Henri, " and don't come back here till you 
are quite well." 

" The King will perhaips be on the throne before that," 
muttered Pierre, with a discontented look. " However, 
we could not have done more. Jacques has got himself 
killed, and I have twenty-six wounds on my body." 

He had great difficulty in getting Marthe away from 
the grave which had just been closed. 

" M. Henri told me to go back with you to the Green 
Farm," Pierre said at length ; and the young girl obeyed 
as she had done all her life. 

The day after their return to the farm, Pierre and 
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Marthe sought in vain for the idiot He had done his 
duty faithfully in their absence : the cattle had not 
wanted fodder, and he had led the sheep to the pastures 
— ^brought the fowls into the poultry-yard at night But 
when he saw that Pierre was wounded and disabled from 
active service, and understood across the clouds of his 
feeble reason that Jacques had been killed, he put a bit 
of bread in his pocket, fastened his Sunday shoes to the 
end of a stick, and started for Fontenay, following the 
peasants who were returning to the army. 

He had just entered the town when he perceived 
M. de la Rochejacquelein passing down the street on 
horseback, and threw himself in front of him. 

Henri stopped with an exclamation of anger. 

" Pardon — excuse me, M. Henri," said the poor boy. 
" I wanted to tell you so that I was come." 

" Rougeau ! " cried Henri ; " and what are you doing 
here?" 

" I am the soldier of the Green Farm," said the idiot, 
laughing with all his might '^ You must have a man ; 
and as you sent Pierre back, and let them kill Jacques, 
I came." 

M. Henri passed his hand across his eyes, and then 
ordered two men from the Aubiers to take care of the 
poor innocent 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SAUMUR. 

|HEY were before Saumur, and the whole army 
was re-assembled. At first the generals had 
wished to disturb the Republicans by detach- 
ments of cavalry, but the troops had followed in crowds 
after the body intended for this purpose, shouting, " Long 
live the King ! We are going to Saumur." And they 
arrived altogether and in disorder before the place, so 
that the generals were obliged to combine their opera- 
tions as they galloped along. 

Happily for the Vendeans, the disorder that reigned 
in their army existed in the same degree in that of their 
adversaries. The Convention had not as yet at all under- 
stood the importance of the Vendean insurrection : be- 
sides having at the same time to face so many enemies, 
to improvise generals and armies, to defend the frontiers, 
and to repel the foreigner, they had supposed the volun- 
teers and the National Guard would have sufficed to re- 
duce a few peasants, directed by men without experience 
or resources. They were beginning to find out their mis- 
take, and the taking of Fontenay was fated to open their 
eyes to the importance of the Royalist movement in the 
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west ; but in the meantime Saumur was left open by Gene- 
ral Salomon, who had tried in vain to stop the Vendeans. 

Generals Menon, Santerre, and Coustard gathered 
their forces hastily together ; but the soldiers, who were 
already talking about treason and saying the town had 
been sold to the Royalists, themselves prepared their own 
defeat. At the first volley M. de Lescure had been 
wounded, but had tied his handkerchief round his arm 
and gone on charging. The peasants, frightened by the 
sight of his blood, had dispersed, but he called them 
back to the assault, seconded by M. de Marigny, who 
commanded the artillery. Meantime M. de la Rochejac- 
quelein had attacked the Republican camp in the meadow 
of Varm, and, throwing his hat over the entrenchments, 
he cried, "Who will go and fetch it for me ?" He him- 
self was the first to leap, but by his side rushed forward 
Rougeau, from whom he had not been able to shake 
himself free all day. The idiot seized the hat, which he 
brought back to Henri in triumph. The example was 
given. " We can't be behind Rougeau," cried the pea- 
sants ; and they all cleared the entrenchments after him. 
At the same moment M. de Baugd brought up his troops 
on the other side of the camp, and the Vendeans fired 
upon each other for some instants without recognizix^ 
one another. The two leaders had joined company ; they 
pursued the Republicans without looking to see whether 
their men were following or not Galloping through the 
streets of Saumur, they saw a battalion, which took fright 
at their approach, and retired into the castle. 

The road was strewn with guns, which went off under 
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the horses' feet All at once Henri turned sharply, for 
a man had just jumped upon the crupper of his horse. 

" Forgive me, M. Henri," said the idiot, laughing, ** but 
when gun-shots come out of the earth it is better to be 
on horseback." 

Henry laughed, and galloped on. They were opposite 
the playhouse, and looking through the great bridge of 
the Loire, blocked up with fugitives of the Republican 
army. The two officers stopped and, dismounting, began 
to fire upon the enemy, Rougeau loading their guns, or 
sometimes saving himself the trouble by picking up the 
loaded firearms scattered on the ground. No one turned 
back upon these two men who were firing all alone upon 
a whole army. A dragoon came up and fired upon them 
with the muzzle of his gun quite close to them, but his 
hand trembling with rage, he missed, and a shot from 
M. de la Rochejacquelein struck him down. 

The people in the castle had seen, and began to fire 
upon them. M. de Baug6 was struck by the rebound of 
a ball, and fell down bruised. Henri took him up in his 
arms to put him on his horse again. 

"Wait, M. Henri," cried the idiot. "I am going to 
help you." And he seized M. de Baug6 by the leg, 
intending to lift him up. 

"Quiet, you stupid 1" said Henri, who had succeeded 
in replacing his friend in the saddle. 

Some peasants began to gather round them, and the 
two officers crossed the bridge, now clear of fugitives, 
and followed them some way on the road to Tours, the 
cannon of the castle and redoubts sounding all the time. 
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'* We must go and see if our friends have entered the 
town," M. de la Rochejacquelein said suddenly. And he 
turned his horse's head to re-enter Saumur, breaking 
down the bridges behind him, to prevent the Blues from 
returning. Night had fallen, and they were obliged to 
defer the attack upon the redoubts until next day. 

All the leaders were assembled in Saumur, but Henri 
was silent and thoughtful whilst they were counting up 
the triumphs of the day and the happy results of. the 
victory. M. de Lescure came up to his cousin, and 
touched his shoulder gently. 

" You are very pensive," he said, laughing. " As if you 
had not taken Saumur with three men, and an idiot for 
the second!" 

Henri raised his head. " I was thinking of our success," 
he said. " It astounds me. All comes from God." 

" True," said M. de Lescure, wringing his hand. " He 
fights for us, and it is to Him that we must ascribe our 
victories." 

And they both went to the church, whither the pea- 
sants had repaired in crowds for the evening service. 

M. de Lescure could hardly keep up : his wound was 
very painful. 

" Go and rest at La Boulaye, whilst we are at the pin- 
nacle of our glory," Henri said to him, as they came out 
of church. 

" I shall come back for our defeats," 3aid M. de Les- 
cure, seized, he knew not why, by deep depression. 

And he started next morning. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




THE ADVANCE TO NANTES. 

[HEY had heard of the success at Saumur at 
La Boulaye, but M. de Lescure had not 
written word that he was wounded, and his 
wife did not expect him in the moment of victory. Sfie 
was anxious to have her daughter brought within her 
reach, and set out to meet the child. The roads were so 
bad that she was forced to ride. She was timid by 
nature, and her short sight increased her alarms, so that 
she had begged that her riding-horse might be led. 

She was dining with the doctor of her family at La 
Pomeraye-sur-S^vre when a letter was brought her from 
her husband, who had reached La Boulaye some hours 
after her departure, and who wished at once to set her 
mind at rest himself. She got up, trembling and shiver- 
ing in all her limbs. 

"You are ill, madame," said the doctor, coming 
towards her. 

"No; but I am going. My husband is wounded." 
And her teeth chattered. 

*'Wait; I am going to order my horse." And M. 
Durand called his servant. 
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" No ; I see one in the court." 

" But are you not afraid ?" 

"Very little now." And without allowing time to 
alter the stirrups, and without any one's help, she jumped 
upon the saddle of a wretched little horse which hap- 
pened to be at the door, and setting joff at a gallop, dis- 
appeared in an instant, shouting out to M. Durand, 
" Follow me as soon as ever you can." 

The good doctor had ordered his horse. 

" I shall have to dress M. le Marquis's wound," he said 
to himself, "and probably to mend Madame la Mar- 
quise's arms and legs ; but it was impossible to stop her." 

When, in his turn, M. Durand reached La Boulaye, he 
found M. de Lescure up, though very feverish, and his 
wife quite proud of her equestrian exploit 

"Never again in my life shall I be afraid of riding, M, 
Durand," she said. "I could not possibly ride faster, 
over worse roads, or on a worse horse." 

And her husband laughed as he remembered her past 
terrors, and how much encouragement she used formerly 
to need to induce her to go a few steps on the quietest of 
horses, between two people who held the bridle. 

" There is nothing like being very anxious to arrive," 
she said, in reply to his jokes ; " one does not think about 
the means." 

Whilst M. de Lescure was recovering from his wound, 
the Vendean army had set out on the march for Nantes. 
It was not very numerous, and very spiritless. The soldiers 
were going a long way from home, and a great number of 
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peasants refused to leave the neighbourhood of their own 
parishes. M. de la Rochejacquelein had, much against 
his will, been left in charge of the guard of Saumur. 
They were acting in concert with M. de Charette and 
M. de Lyrot, who had risen in Lower Poitou, and who had 
the closest interest in taking Nantes, whence proceeded 
all the expeditions that were directed against them. The 
boldest of the generals had proposed to march at once 
on Farisy but the chiefs of the peasants shook their 
heads ; they knew they should never get so far from 
home with this labouring population, who had risen for 
the defence of the soil and of religion, but who were 
ignorant, timid, attached to place as much as to family, 
and to whom Paris was an unknown region from which 
all woe and trouble came. The expedition to Nantes 
proved that they were not mistaken : the ill-arranged 
attacks were desultory, although sustained with great 
courage. Cathelineau was mortally wounded, and the 
chiefs who had made the greatest efforts to give a start 
to their soldiers had only encountered terrible dangers in 
vain. The day after, the 30th of June, the Vendeans had 
disappeared, the peasants having recrossed the Loire in 
boats, before the Republicans, who were still exhausted 
by the heat of the attack, had thought of pursuing them. 
General de Cambeaux, who commanded the garrison of 
the place, had few troops, and was too wise to waste them 
in useless engagements. 

The news of this defeat reached La Boulaye at the 
same time as that of the evacuation of Saumur. M. de la 
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Rochejacquelein had seen the garrison gradually dimi- 
nishing, and had at last found himself at the head of 
only eight men, to hold in subjection a town with a 
numerous hostile population. He went through the 
streets of the town shouting "Long live the King!" to 
make believe that there were considerable numbers to 
patrol, but at last he was forced to quit the place, as three 
thousand Republicans had occupied Chinon, and were 
about to march upon Saumur. Henri had no difficulty 
in withdrawing his small garrison, and took two cannon 
with him, but at Thouars he was forced to throw them 
into the river. 

M. de Lescure was not fully recovered when these 
grievous tidings arrived at La Boulaye, and at the same 
time he heard that some Republican detachments were 
bearing down upon Amaillion and Parthenay. 

" I am going there," he said to his wife. " We cannot 
allow these posts to be taken from us." 

"But your wound is still painful, sir I" exclaimed 
Madame Boguet, who chanced to be in the drawing-room 
when this news was brought. 

"What does that matter?" he said, and began his 
preparations. 

" I am going with you," said his wife : " I cannot let 
you go alone." 

" What good would you be, my dear ?" he said, smiling 
with gentle irony. 

" I would dress your arm," she said. " For my own 
satisfaction and comfort, let me come." 
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Celeste said nothing. Since the day when If. deMarigny 
had sent her back to La Boulaye, she had never gone far 
away from the castle. Her excitement seemed wearing 
her out, and she had grown pale and thin, but she put 
forward no more wild projects. She did not even ask 
Madame de Lescure to let her go with her. 

" Here is a child who is dying to be my aide-de-camp/' 
said Madame de Lescure to her husband in a low voice. 

" Oh, as to that, I say * No ' decidedly," he said quickly. 
'* It is all very well for you ; but for a young girl, it is 
impossible ! " 

Madame de Lescure smiled. She had never told her 
husband that Celeste was the young officer who had led 
the peasants to the assault on Marie Jeanne. She set of) 
accordingly for Amaillion with her husband ; but Par- 
thenay was threatened, and it was important to effect 
a junction with other bodies of troops. M. de Lescure 
wished to go there at once. 

" Go and wait for me at Clisson," he said to his wife ; 
" I will come and join you there." 

" My poor Clisson ! " she said. " I quite thought I 
should never see it again." 

Her husband stooped down to her. 

" If you could dismantle it a little whilst you are there," 
he said in her ear, " it would be prudent ; for, judging by 
the route Westerman is taking, he will soon be in these 
parts, and the track of fire which he leaves behind him 
will certainly extend to Clisson." 

" Burn Clisson ! " she cried in horror. " Bum the home 
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to which you brought me after our marriage !" And she 
burst into tears. 

" Did you not expect it ? " said her husband, gently. 
*' On my part, I knew when we began that I was sacri- 
ficing everything— my property— my peace of mind— 
my life ! Property and peace are already given up : the 
rest will come in turn." 

He had lowered his voice, and his wife did not hear 
him. 

*' It is to-morrow, is it not ? " she said, " If you de- 
layed, I would warn my mother. Madame Boguet could 
very well stay at La Boulaye." 

" I have undertaken to protect her and her children," 
said M. de Lescure, gravely, ''and wherever you are in 
safety, she must be with you." 

" But you would not let me bring Celeste," she per- 
sisted. 

"Because you were not in safety," he said; and he 
hurried her away. 

The young wife was tired. She had slept like a child 
in the room where she had formerly passed such happy 
days, and she did not wake readily. She was looking 
round her, finding sweet and sad memories associated 
with every table, piece of furniture, or ornament, when 
she was startled from her reverie by the sound of a horse 
galloping into the court, and almost directly after, some 
one was shouting at the door of her room. 

" Madame !"• cried a man's voice: "in the name- of 
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M. de Lescure, escape ! We have been beaten at Fon- 
tenay — escape ! " 

She jumped out of bed trembling. 

" My husband ? " she said, in a stifled voice. 

" Nothing is the matter with him. He sent me to tell 
you to escape." 

She was bewildered with terror, as was also the mes- 
senger, who fancied himself pursued. Dressing herself 
in all possible haste, she forgot to fasten her clothes, 
Agathe not being with her ; and she rushed out into the 
court, herself calling to all the people who yet remained 
at Clisson. A group of mowers chanced to be there, 
ready to start for the fields. 

"This is no time for work !" cried Madame de Lescure. 
^You must go and fight — turn the handles of your 
scythes the wrong way ! " And seizing the arm of an old 
mason of eighty, who had just arrived to do his day's 
work, " Take me to the Grands Genets," she said : '* I have 
forgotten the way ; " and she dragged on the old man, 
who could not keep pace with her. 

She was running on in this way, holding together her 
disordered garments, when a groom succeeded in catching 
her up. 

** Madame," he said, " that foolish Auguste took fright, 
but M. le Marquis has retreated in safety. Madame will 
have plenty of time to join him ; there is no need for her 
to go and hide herself at the Grands Genets." 

She stopped — her reason was beginning to return. 

" You are sure } " she said. 

28 
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" Quite sure. I am going to saddle your horse, 
madame. Do you wish me to come with you ? " 

Yes," she said, " and let Auguste come too. He shall 
not go about spreading the alarm he has caused me ! " 
And she set off for Chatillon, where she expected to find 
her husband ; but he was not there, and the idea there 
was that he and his wife had both been taken prisoners. 

"There she is! " was shouted when Madame de Les- 
cure was seen galloping into the courtyard. She was 
still too much agitated for them to be able to stop her ; 
she went to the Superior Council, and told what she had 
heard ; then remounting her horse, she started on the 
road to La Boulaye, still at a gallop, with her two 
servants after her. 

" There is the coach ! " suddenly exclaimed Auguste. 

"My husband is wounded ! " cried Madame de Lescure, 
pressing her horse forward. 

" No, madame ; it is Madame de Donissan," said the 
men-servants. 

The young woman had reached the carriage door. 

" My child ! " — and the mother raised herself on her 
cushions, and held out her arms to her. " I thought you 
were taken," she said, " and I was going to Niort, where 
you were said to be, to die upon the scaffold with you. 
Where do you come from ? How did you run away } " 

" I came from Clisson : I have not run away,'* said 
Madame de Lescure, kissing her mother's hands. " My 
husband sent me a warning, and I behaved like a mad 
woman. I wanted to hide myself at the Grands Genets 
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with old Father Moreau, and had not taken time to dress 
myself ; " and she laughed. 

Madame de Donissan had sunk back upon the cushions, 
and could hardly breathe. 

" I have suffered so much," she said. 

" That is how it is with you and me," said her daughter, 
rather sadly. "You are always brave and firm in the 
moment of danger, and you pay for it afterwards. I am 
frightened and lose my senses, but it does me no harm ; 
and as soon as it is over, I forget it all." 

"You are not as old as I am," said Madame de 
Donissan, softly, passing her hand caressingly over her 
daughter's unpowdered locks. 

They both returned together to La Boulaye, where 
If adame Boguet had been nearly dying of terror whilst 
awaiting their return ; and it had been necessary to hold 
back Celeste forcibly, to prevent her starting for Niort 
with Madame de Donissan. 

General Westerman was steadily advancing. 

" I have not been able to have anything removed from 
Clisson," M. de Lescure said. " The peasants would have 
taken fright and deserted the farms. My wife might have 
carried away a few things the other day, but she got into 
such a state of terror, that she is still running away ! " — 
and he smiled. 

He had sacrificed his castle. It was time. Wester- 
man advanced cautiously to attack the den of the brigand 
chief; he had sent detachments to take possession of the 

28—2 
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surrounding country, and himself only advanced at nine 
o'clock at night. 

Some peasants lying in ambush in the garden thickets 
discharged their firearms, which made the Republicans 
very uneasy ; but Clisson did not contain a single person 
in a condition to offer resistance. They only arrested a 
few women and some children, and the General entered 
in triumph this great castle, completely furnished, and 
still breathing the simple and liberal elegance which 
characterized its owners. 

"They did not at all expect the soldiers of the Re- 
public here," said the officer, throwing his hat upon 
Madame de Lescure's sofa. " The brigands would never 
have left us all their satin furniture ; " and seating himself 
at a table, he wrote to tell the Convention of this great 
triumph, sending with his letter the portrait and will of 
M. de Lescure, which he had found in a writing-table. 

Then they brought faggots and straw into the midst 
of the house that had sheltered so many widows and 
orphans, fed so many poor, comforted so much misery, 
and set fire to it. 

The flames reached the granaries and barn attached 
to the castle, and destroyed the stores of corn and hay, 
destined for the sustenance of the neighbouring parishes. 
The peasants had placed a part of their harvest there. 

" There will be requisitions," said Westerman, seeing 
that his officers grudged the destruction of the pro- 
visions ; and he left the ruins of Clisson to march upon 
Bressuire. 
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The news of the march of the Republicans, and the 
burning of M. de Lescure's castle, reached ChatiUon just 
as his wife had arrived to dine with him. She silently 
wiped away a tear, but her husband's face did not change. 

*' We must repulse Westerman. He is coming upon us," 
said the chiefs, who had been hastily assembled. " The 
soldiers who had come back from Nantes have dispersed ; 
the others are at home, and do not choose to march. 
They only think of putting their wives and children and 
cattle in safety, whilst the enemy is burning and murder- 
ing on all sides — they have no will for it. But in spite of 
that, we absolutely must march." And the generals sent 
orders to the different parishes to come at once. 

" If this continues, we shall be obliged ourselves to go 
as couriers," said M. Desessait, looking up. '* There is no 
one left to send." 

*' My wife will undertake the parishes on the other side 
of La Boulaye," said M. de Lescure ; and he gave her 
orders without any further explanation. 

She set off at a gallop, and crossing the castle garden, 
called to Celeste, who was walking sadly on the terrace, 

"Tell my mother that I am going to carry some of the 
requisitions of the Council. — ^To the Treize-Vents," she 
added, and rode on. 

She had reached the space round the church, and was 
having the tocsin rung to call the population of Treize- 
Vents together, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, and 
started on recognizing Celeste in her male attire. 

The young girl coloured. 
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"I thought I might be able to help you if you have 
many requisitions," she said ; " and it is easier this way," 
she added, touching the button of her coat. 

" Go to Malli^vre," said Madame de Lescure, smiling, 
" There is the order which I am to give to the parish." 

Celeste made a sign of assent, sprang on horseback, 
and was off again. 

" What a young officer ! " they said at Mallifevre when 
she arrived ; but the peasants were hardly assembled on 
the Place when the child exclaimed — 

"Friends! the Blues are marching upon Chatillon ! 
Behind them they have not left a house standing, or a 
crop that is not destroyed. You must repel them at once, 
if you would not see your country ravaged, your wives 
prisoners, and your children carried away. You will pro- 
tect them much better by marching against the enemy^ 
than by getting yourselves killed in their defence. The 
leaders expect you at Chatillon to-morrow. Surely you 
will not fail to answer their call, who have let their castles 
be burnt to protect your cottages ! " 

•* Long live the King ! " shouted all the peasants. 

"Not a man failed from Malli^vre,*'said M.de Lescure 
to his wife, when he saw her again a few days later. 
" You must have been very eloquent there." 

"I sent an express there," said Madame de Lescure, 
quietly. 

" There was need to send the same everywhere," mur- 
mured her husband, with his head on his hands, and lost 
in most bitter thoughts. 
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Chatillon was lost. Westerman had taken possession 
of it, although without committing any excess. Madame 
de Lescure had been so seized with alarm at La Boulaye, 
that when she heard the growl of the approaching cannon, 
she had rushed out of the castle, and, passing the ford of 
the Sevre, had run into that same parish of Malli^vre, of 
which all the men were fighting at the Moulin au Ch^vres. 

"Give me your oldest and most ragged clothes," she 
had said, running hastily into a cottage ; and without 
taking time to look at the rags which they brought her, 
she muffled herself up in them in a great hurry. Still 
running, she took the road towards Les Herbiers. Ma- 
dame de Donissan and Madame Boguet had started 
more calmly on the same journey, with the three young 
girls walking a few steps behind them. 

Madame de Donissan kept stopping and looking back. 

" I don't understand what has become of my daughter," 
she said. "When she is frightened she does not know 
what she is doing." 

A peasant woman came running up behind her. Celeste 
stopped. " There is Madame de Lescure," she said. 

Her sisters laughed at her, but she walked up to the 
ragged woman. 

" How you have frightened us !" she said, reproachfully. 

"What would you have?" said the young woman, in 
a low voice, bending down to kiss Celeste. " My esca- 
pades are not such courageous ones as yours. I get 
frightened and run away ; but I come back again," she 
added with a smile, as she advanced towards her mother, 
who was laughing at her, although at the same time her 
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recent alarm had been so great that she could hardly 
stand. Madame Boguet was shedding hot tears. Her 
daughter Marie passed her arm through hers. 

" Come, mamma," she said in a low voice, " there is no 
harm done ; don't make yourself miserable. Madame 
de Lescure looks like a scarecrow." 

" And here is M. de Concise coming to meet us ! " ex- 
claimed the subject of these lamentations. " I am sure 
he will not know me." And she burst out laughing. 

Her merriment betrayed her. M. de Concise looked 
at her for a moment in surprise, and then he laughed too. 

" My daughter was frightened, and disguised herself, 
as you see," said Madame de Donissan. "Will not 
Madame de Concise be scandalized at her?" 

He smiled rather awkwardly, and on entering the castle 
the fugitives found Madame de Concise on a sofa, wearing 
rouge and suffering from a nervous attack, either real or 
imaginary. She overcame it, however, to welcome her 
guests, who found M. Donissan there, just returned from 
Nantes. 

" Might I offer you '* timidly said the mistress of 

the house, looking at the tattered garments of Madame 
de Lescure, who was a person of considerable importance 
amongst the Vendeans. 

"A dress V* said the youthful lady, laughing. "Yours 
would be very long for me; but they would be better 
than my present jacket." And she consented to take off 
her rags, which they were obliged to throw into the fire. 
" I should not dare to make a present of them to any 

**," she said> laughing. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CHEQUEHED FORTUNE. 

[HE war continued with mixed success. Cha- 
tillon was retaken, and two or three successful 
engagements had restored the courage of the 
peasantry, but a thirst for vengeance was now to be per- 
ceived amongst them which they had not shown at first. 
Though quite ready to sacrifice their own lives, they 
had not foreseen in their unthinking ardour that the 
insurrection would involve the ruin of their families, the 
destruction of their cottages, and the ravage of the whole 
country. The prisoners were no longer safe in their 
hands. After a fight at Vitrers, M. de Lescure had com- 
manded two or three hundred to be shut up until any one 
should have time to shave their heads, as had hitherto 
been done, so that it might be possible to recognize those 
who had promised not to bear arms against the Royalists. 
Instead of this, however, the peasants, exasperated by the 
burning of the villages, fell on the unfortunate wretches 
and began to kill them ; M. de Marigny being at their 
head. 

Celeste Boguet was behind with her mother and sisters, 
they being on their way back to La Boulaye. She sprang 
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on horseback, and calling to her mother, *' I hear cries — 
they are killing the prisoners ! " she disappeared like a 
flash of lightning before the somewhat tardy perceptions 
of her mother could take in what was become of her. 

M. de Lescure was riding on, in no anxiety, in the centre 
of a party of officers, when a cloud of dust arose in the 
horizon, and the overwearied horse of Celeste rolled over 
at the General's feet. The young girl freed herself at once. 

"They are killing the prisoners, sir ! ** she said, panting ; 
" so I came to fetch you." 

Despite his anger and haste, M. de Lescure looked at 
the little messenger in surprise. Her disordered light 
hjair, the sparkle of her eyes, and the ringing sound of 
her voice recalled to him, though he knew not why, the 
little officer who had followed him at the storming of 
Thouars. He made them give her another horse, and 
then both started off at a gallop without exchanging a 
single word. 

''Marigny was not there, then ?" M. de Lescure said 
at last, as if speaking to himself; but Celeste heard him. • 

*' He was there, sir," she ^aid ; and she added in her 
own heart, " It was just because of that that I came to 
seek you. I was not going to let him disgrace himself.'' 

They were approaching Chatillon. M. de Lescure 
spurred his horse and crossed the entrenchments without 
wasting any time in having, the gates opened to him. 
M. de Marigny had seen him and advanced towards him. 

" Go away ! " he cried, beside himself, " whilst I kill 
these monsters. They burnt your castle ! " 
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" Stop this instant ! " said M. de Lescure, in such a 
commanding tone that his cousin was sobered at once, 
" or else I shall be forced to defend the wretches against 
you." Then he added sadly, and as if oppressed with a 
prophetic feeling, " You are too cruel, Marigny ; you will 
perish by the sword." 

The prisoners crowded round her deliverer, but Celeste 
had disappeared. When she returned to La Boulaye that 
evening, no one could learn the particulars of what had 
passed from her, for she burst into tears as soon as it was 
mentioned to her. Only at night she said to Marie, when 
the light was out, and they were in bed, 

" Never fear, Marie ! M. de Marigny will not be cruel 
again, and he will not perish as M. de Lescure said." 

Her sister could get no further explanation. 

An attack upon Lu5on was meditated. M. d'Elbee 
had been named Commander-in-Chief in the place of 
Cathelineau, who had just died, after lingering for some 
weeks ; and they thought an effort necessary to raise the 
courage of the soldiers. La Vendue was attacked on all 
sides by numerous generals — brave and resolute, but 
jealous and suspicious of each other, and irritated against 
the representatives of the people whom the Convention 
set over them, though they understood no more of war 
than they did of administration. 

They often triumphed in single battles, despite the bad 
quality of the troops which they commanded, and the 
want of resources that frequently hindered their motions ; 
but for want of combined action and able guidance, they 
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had not succeeded in making their way into the Bocage, 
properly so called. The war was carried on all round it ; 
but this tract of land, with its deep roads, great hedges, 
and little pasture-fields bordered by trees, was still in the 
hands of the insurgents, as the peasants fought with a will 
near home, to keep the enemy away from their own fire- 
sides — ^but the scene was about to change. 

It became impossible for the leaders to encamp longer 
in a devastated region, which had become the refuge of 
poor wretches chased by the enemy from the surround- 
ing country ; and, besides, the truly terrible enemy was 
coming. The Royalists were no longer to find themselves 
face to face with discontented and undisciplined volun- 
teers, who deserted if they were dissatisfied. The true 
Republican soldiers had set forth for La Vendue. 

The French garrison of Mayence, under the orders ot 
Kleber, which had spent thirty-two days in open trenches, 
had obtained the most honourable terms from their 
enemies ; and it was these upon whom the Convention 
called to subdue the insurrection in the west, transport- 
ing them post-haste to the seat of war with their leader, 
who had received the title of General of Brigade, " which 
was at that time," as he wrote in his memoirs, " a brevet 
to march to the scaffold, or — ^what was still worse — ^to 
languish in prison, with a sword hanging over one's head." 

It was with these sinister previsions that he started for 
La Vendue, where ill success had already cast disgrace 
and death on so many Republican generals. 

The Vendeans had just been repulsed from Lu^on after 
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a serious defeat, and a few successful minor combats were 
not sufficient to retrieve their misfortunes. The Mayen- 
5ais had arrived. M. de Charette, who had been the first 
whom they met on their way, had been unable to stop 
them ; he had drawn back before them, and they advanced 
as far as Torfou. The Vendeans were all re-assembled 
once more. The Royalist army numbered 40,000, and 
all the leaders felt they must conquer or die. 

The parishes had risen like one man. That of the 
Echaubroignes alone sent 1,700 men, who rallied round 
M. de Lescure. Behind the hedges and under the shelter 
of the trees which covered the ground between Clisson 
and Torfou, there were 3,000 brave men, and at their 
head Pierre Goureau, only that morning returned from 
St Aubin with Marthe, who would not leave him, and 
who still meditated joining herself to the Filles de la 
Sagesse. 

A considerable number of women followed the army 
now ; there were sick and wounded often too far from 
their homes to be able to be taken there, and the women 
tended them without pay and almost without any other 
resource than the charity of the farms or the officers. 

Marthe was hardly arrived before two women from the 
Aubiers came in search of her. Children encumbered 
the march, and they asked her to take care of some of 
them at some distance behind the army. The generals 
dare no longer send back the women to their own fire- 
sides for fear of massacres, such as were committed daily . 
in lonely cottages. 
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Marthe gave up her scheme for starting that evening 
for Chatillon, where the Sisters were just then established. 
" There seems to be work to do here," she said to Ma- 
dame de Lescure, whom her husband was sending back 
to Beaupreau, where Madame de Donissan lay sick. 

" I wish I could help you," said the young wife, with 
tears in her eyes. " But, Marthe," she added, "how could 
you let Pierre come back > He is not fit to stand." 

" He says he is strong enough to be killed," Marthe 
answered in a low voice, " and that is what will happen 
to him certainly. I saw him three nights ago, pale and 
bloody, with a ball in his heart. But he will not listen 
to me ; he says he shall be glad to have done." 

"I must go," said Madame de Lescure, quickly. "You 
grieve me too much. I can no longer hope for victory." 
And she turned her horse. 

The battle had just joined. The first motion of the 
Vendeans, when they found themselves facing the for- 
midable Mayence troops, had been one of terror : a great 
number had taken flight ; but when called back to the 
field of battle by the officers, protected by their know- 
ledge of the country, and by the nature of the soil, they 
attacked with fury, although at first without being able to 
conquer the resistance of the Republicans, who fell back 
slowly, but in good order, in spite of very serious losses, 
the Vendeans following them all the time, and the dis- 
charge of musketry blazing forth every minute in the 
hollow roads, without the Blues being able to reply to 
invisible enemies. At length they reached a little bridge. 
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which must be crossed. Kleber turned towards a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who was fighting near him. 

" Occupy the bridge with two pieces of cannon as soon 
as the troops shall have passed," he said to him, " and 
get yourself killed there with your battalion." 

"Yes, General," said the brave soldier, obeying. 

The pursuit was stopped, and the retreat of the Repub- 
licans was effected without further difficulty. A success- 
ful fight near Montaigne hindered General Beysier from 
effecting his junction with the Mayengais, and they left 
off molesting the Vendeans in their retreat. These were 
beginning to grow bolder, and no longer took fright at 
the first shock. They had been joined by a few Swiss, 
who had escaped from the massacre of the loth of 
August, and one of them, at the head of a Vendean bat- 
talion, followed the retreating Mayen9ais, playing the 
flageolet whilst at full gallop. A bullet carried off the 
head of his horse, but the Swiss got up again, and con- 
tinued his tune. Unfortunately, however, all this courage 
was rendered useless by the want of concert and direc- 
tion. M. de Bonchamp had attacked the convoy of the 
Mayenqais, who were marching upon Clisson. Three 
times did he return to the charge with heroic ardour, but 
the troops were scattered ; they were fighting everywhere 
at once, and even good strokes had no effect, except 
causing the temporary retreat of an indefatigable enemy, 
which was always ready to return to the charge. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DISASTER. 

|N spite of the uneasiness of the leaders, who 
saw their small territory surrounded by six 
armies, and who no longer expected the succour 
of which England had at one time held out hopes, the 
peasants still rejoicing in their last victories, had returned 
in high spirits to their own firesides ; and the Te Deum 
was chanted in all the parishes. 

Pierre Goureau had not returned to St. Aubin. 

" There is no one at home now," he said to M. de la 
Rochejacquelein, "since Marthe is here. They may 
perhaps burn the farm as they have burnt Durbelli^re. 
We have no longer anything belonging to us in the world, 
and if it pleases God we shall not be here long. If the 
land were but disencumbered of the Blues before the 
good God calls for my soul, I have no other wish." 

Henri smiled sadly. 

"What is Marthe about ?" he asked. 

Pierre's eyes filled with tears. 

" Marthe is on the straight road to Paradise," he said. 
" Since she has been here, as the good sisters were not 
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enough to take care of the sick, she begged for a barn 
belonging to the district, and she has established the 
wounded there, and herself takes care of them night and 
day; and M. Henri does not know who helps her and 
does almost as much work as she does — the little lady 
with the light hair, who was in prison with Madame la 
Marquise. Her mother often comes too, but to judge by 
what Marthe says, she is too tender-hearted. When the 
wounded complain she begins to cry, whilst my sister and 
the little lady are comforting them and getting them back 
into bed as if they were children, without being over- 
powered by their lamentations." 

It was true. The wounded heart of Marthe and the 
ardent soul of Celeste had met, and united in a work that 
became daily more necessary. In the midst- of the 
sufferings, which were always on the increase, the need 
for self-devotion had carried them away with an irre- 
sistible force. Marthe had no leave to ask of any one. 
Celeste had at first entreated and supplicated, and at last 
brought her mother into the midst of the confused crowd 
of women, children, sick and wounded, who were dragged 
in the rear of the army, without any one having time 
to attend to them. All Madame Boguet's resistance 
vanished at once. 

" Go and do what you can," she said to her daughter ; 
and Celeste availed herself of the permission to devote 
to the work all her time and strength and soul. She had 
no longer any wish to go to battle ; she had given her 
male attire to some boys whom she had met in rags ; 

29 
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and her generous ardour, now fully satisfied, spread so 
gentle a serenity over her person, that Madame Boguet 
and her elder daughters were often surprised at her 
transformation. "She is an angel," said her mother, 
wiping her eyes. 

The Generals were discussing their new plans of cam- 
paign : they were sad and uneasy, M. de Charette, who 
considered himself slighted in the division of the spoil, 
had retired into his former cantonments in Lower Poitou, 
taking with him a considerable part of the army, and no 
one now had enough troops to attack the enemy. They 
only thought of holding their positions ; but every day 
the circle was closing in. 

M. de Lescure no longer considered Chatillon a safe 
enough place for his wife, and desired her to move to 
ChdUet. Madame de Donissan, who was getting better, 
had only just been moved from Beaupreau with great 
difficulty. 

"How shall you be able to bear another move, mother ?" 
sighed Madame de Lescure. 

The sick woman called her to her side. " Don't make 
yourself uneasy. I shall ride." 

" But can you ride, mother ? " asked the young woman, 
in surprise. 

*' It is twenty years since I did so," she said, smiling 
feebly ; "but I can sit as well as you did a year ago." 

It was necessary to yield the point : there was nothing 
else to be done. Madame de Lescure had been forced 
to take back her little daughter of nine months old, as 
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grief and anxiety had dried up her nurse's milk, and 
Agathe was holding her in her arms. 

**I must go and warn Celeste at the hospital," said 
Madame de Lescure. 

But as she spoke Madame Boguet entered, her eyes 
swelled with weeping, but with a resolute manner which 
was not common to her. 

"I am come to wish you good bye," she said, but 
tears stopped her words. 

Marie, who was with her, advanced to Madame de 
Donissan's easy chair. 

" Celeste cannot leave the wounded," she said, simply, 
" and we cannot leave Celeste." 

Madame de Lescure looked at them both in bewilder- 
ment " And if Westerman enters this place to-morrow ?" 

"We shall all die together," said Madame Boguet, 
firmly. And they urged her no more. 

Madame de Lescure knew that it had been debated 
whether the wounded should be removed ; but they had 
decided with great grief that it could not be done, as it 
would have complicated the march, already so difficult 
The Filles de la Sagesse had retired upon Chdllet some 
days ago, so that Marthe and Celeste were alone in charge 
of the hospital. 

"We will help them," said Madame Boguet; and tiie 
fdends took an affectionate and tearful farewell of oae 
another, without doing anything to turn each other away 
from the path of duty. 

Madame de Lescure must obey her husband, and tend 

29 — 3 
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her mother and child, and Madame Boguet stayed with 
her daughters, protecting to the utmost with her maternal 
tenderness her whom God had called to a great devotion, 
and who had answered unreservedly to His call 

It was night Madame de Lescure's little band had 
just left the town ; a thick fog enveloped the country, 
and rain was falling. Standing at the door of her little 
hospital. Celeste listened to the departing footsteps of 
the horses, then she came back into the room with wet 
eyes. Her mother looked at her anxiously. 

" There is still time if you wished," she murmured. 

" For you, my mother," said Celeste, gently ; " for me 
it is time for the evening dressing of the wounds." 

The Republicans approached the town ; they attacked 
the Moulin au Chivres, where M. de Lescure had taken 
up his station with his troops. The Blues were numerous 
and well commanded, so that the Vendeans were soon 
crushed. M. de Lescure took Henri de la Rochejacquelein 
by the arm. 

" Let us draw them after us," he said to him in a low 
voice. And, passing in front of the hussars, who were 
sabring the peasants, he shouted, " Marquis de Lescure ! " 

" Henri de la Rochejacquelein ! " replied the other im- 
mediately. And they galloped off, followed by a few 
officers. The soldiers pursued them, and allowed the 
poor peasants to escape. These spread in all directions, 
carrying terror into the town, which they entered in great 
numbers. Some ran to the hospital. 

" The Blues are after us ! " they cried. 
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Marthe and Celeste had come forward at the cries, and 
at once shut the door of their barn. 

" If they come to look for us, all well and good," they 
said ; " but order shall reign here up to the last moment." 
And they refused to admit the fugitives. " We are at the 
service of the wounded," they said; "but people who 
are well have legs to carry them farther off." 

The Republicans had entered the town, but it was late; 
they had been fighting all day long and were very tired. 
They spread themselves into the houses and taverns, 
asking for food and drink. Several times people came 
and shook the latch of the great door of the hospital ; 
but it was closed, and no one took the trouble to force it 
open. All night long they heard the sound of the de- 
tachments returning, after having sacked and burnt the 
houses of the Aubiers and St. Aubin, and the surround- 
ing parishes ; the cries of drunken soldiers announcing 
to the women shut into the hospital and to the wounded 
oppressed by fever, the fate of their own homes — the 
loss of all that was left them in the world. Marthe, who 
was kneeling by a dying man, seemed to hear nothing. 
Celeste shuddered in silence ; and every time they came 
beating at the door, she drew nearer her mother, who 
was standing pale but calm, for her maternal tenderness 
had given her an unknown strength. She had pushed 
her daughters behind her, and was standing close to the 
door. If they had entered, they must have passed over 
her body before they could have touched her children. 

M. de Lescure had drawn back upon Ch611et. Just as 
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he and Henri were about to be taken, they had both risen 
upon their horses, and leapt over the hedge. The hussars, 
who had followed them through the hollow roads, knew 
not how to do the same ; so they had escaped, and reached 
ChdUet in the course of the night. Madame de Lescure 
had just arrived there. She had established her mother 
and daughter in a hospitable house, and gone out in 
search of news, when a peasant threw himself before her, 
holding out a flag which he was carrying. 

" Here is the flag you gave me," he said, in a hollow 
voice. " I had great difficulty in bringing it away yester- 
day from the Moulin au Chfevres, but I defended myself 
against the Blues with the staff" of it See ! " — and he 
showed her the large notches that marked the wood. 

*' Then we have been defeated ? " she said, leaning 
against the wall. 

"Yes, most surely ; and we should all be dead now if 
M. le Marquis had not charged the Blues, with M. Henri, 
shouting their names. They turned after them, and we 
were able to save ourselves." 

Madame de Lescure could hear no more. She went 
indoors almost fainting. The sound of some horses re- 
called her to herself — and she saw her husband accom- 
panied by his cousin. She threw herself into his arms in 
the street 

**What that peasant told me made a widow of me," 
she said; /'but there are still some happy moments in 
life I " She was enjoying the last of them. 
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THE HOSPITAL. 




fHATILLON had been retaken by the Ven- 
deans, and they durst breathe once more at 
the hospital. Celeste had opened its doors 
with that unconquerable cheerfulness which formed the 
root of her character, and which diverted the thoughts 
of her sick people in the midst of their sufferings. 

" Friends may come in," she said. 

M. de Lescure had come to see her. He had always 
had a liking for Celeste, who amused him, and he was 
full of admiration for the devotion and courage of which 
she had given proof. Marthe was cleverer than she was 
in the mechanical matters of taking care of the wounded ; 
but the direction of the little hospital, as well as the 
moral energy which saved the poor peasants from lying 
desponding in their beds, belonged entirely to Celeste. 
Her mother had undertaken the charge of the kitchen. 

" I am of some use in that way,'* she said, humbly. 

" You are of use every way," said Celeste, with one of 
her bursts of tenderness. " What would have become of 
us if you had left us } " 
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"Mothers don't leave their children," said Madame 
Boguet ; and she returned to her saucepan. 

It was late: the town was deserted, the Vendeaiis having 
gone out to fight. The report of a victory had already- 
reached the hospital, and the sentinels had left their post^ 
when a cry arose of " The enemy ! " 

" We are lost ! " cried the wounded. 

Marthe had already shut the door of the bam. A 
hundred grenadiers, mounted behind a hundred hussars, 
had entered the place at full gallop, pursued by the 
Vendeans, who had defeated Westerman's division. 

At the head of this bold detachment, who had resolved 
to try a coup de main on a place which had been left de- 
fenceless, was M. Fromental, aide-de-camp to General 
Kleber. He had had the gates of the town closed im- 
mediately, but the mounted peasants having entered 
headlong with the Republicans, they were re-opened, 
and they contested every foot of ground in the streets. 
A small body had rallied opposite the hospital, and some 
hussars, drunk with wine and anger, came and hammered 
at the closed door, which did not open at their knocks. 

The Vendeans had drunk too. They fought bravely, 
but they did not perceive the necessity of defending the 
hospital. The Blues proceeded to break in the door, and 
it was yielding to their strokes, when a Royalist officer 
whose brother was wounded rushed through the little 
group of Blues, and placed himself before the door. He 
made his sword play round his head, and he drove back 
the assailants for an instant, but a blow from a beam 
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made him stagger — the door broke, and burst open 
behind him. He made but one bpund into the interior, 
seized his convalescent brother in his arms, rolled him 
up in a counterpane, and disappeared, carrying off the 
wounded man on his horse. The Republicans had rushed 
into the room, furious at the resistance they had met 
with, and murdered the defenceless sufferers in their 
beds. The women who tended them, being unable to 
protect them, had taken refuge in a corner. Madame 
Boguet had pushed the young girls behind her, and was 
covering them with her body. All at once — at the 
moment when the Blues were trying to open an inner 
door to find more victims farther on, Celeste escaped 
from her mother's arms, and ran to the broken door. 

" They are murdering the wounded ! " she shouted with 
a ringing voice. " Is there no officer to protect them ? '* 

She had named no one. She had appealed neither to 
Republicans nor to gentlemen — all she wanted was a 
leader to recall erring men to their duty. 

M. Fromental ran up on hearing a strange voice, and 
started back in astonishment at seeing under the arch of 
the broken doorway on the blood-stained threshold so 
young and frail a child, with her long light hair flying 
wildly about — calling for help, not for herself, but for the 
sufferers to whom she had given herself up. The young 
officer had fought at Mayence; he was brave and upright, 
and the war he had been forced to wage since he had been 
in La Vendue horrified him. He entered the barn with 
a single spring, and rushed to his soldiers. He had not 
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stopped to reassure Celeste, but she had seen compassion 
in his Caure. Alas ! it was too late to protect the wounded. 
Those even nidio had not received a mortal blow were 
gasping in their beds, dying of fear and agitation. The 
room was streaming with blood Marthe was supporting 
in her arms a peasant from the Echaubroignes, who had 
been wounded at Torfou, and who was delirious. 

'* I see them ! " he shouted. " They are more numerous 
than we are, but we are behind the hedges — ^they don't 
know these deep roads. Oh, the kind big trees ! I am 
going to hide under the holly ; they will not come to 
look for me there, and I '11 fire — fire upon the Blues ! ^ 

A furious hussar aimed a dagger-stroke at the poor 
fellow in the midst of his imaginary triumph, but M. Fro* 
mental made his comrades stop him. He had gathered 
his men together, and led them away. The tumult di- 
minished in the town, the Republican officers giving way 
little by little before enemies more numerous and as fierce 
as themselves. The butchers of the wounded came out 
of the hospital, but the young oflker returned for another 
look at Celeste. She had l^own herself on her knees by 
a dying man, and thought no more of him, but he carried 
away in his heart the picture he had seen on the threshold 
of the old bam — ^a child protecting the wounded. 

Calm and silence returned to the streets. The Ven- 
deans had followed their enemies. Celeste had closed 
the eyes of the sick man whom she had been supporting, 
and approached several beds. All whom she touched 
were dead, pierced by fresh wounds, and she came back 
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to the side of Marthe, who was softly singing a vesper 
psalm to calm the excitement of the combatant of Torfou. 
Suddenly he threw his arms over his head. 

"They are drawing back!" he cried: "we are vic- 
torious ! Oh, the flageolet of the good Swiss ! " And he 
let himself fall back heavily upon his pillow. 

Marthe gently closed his eyes, and remained for an 
instant in prayer ; then rising, " It is over ! " she said. 
And she looked around her with deep grief. 

" Over here, through man's wickedness,*' said Celeste ; 
"but never fear," and she smiled bitterly; "they have 
prepared work for us elsewhere. We shall find wounded 
to tend at Ch611et, at Beaupreau, wherever we will, and 
sick are not wanting." And she stood in the midst of 
the room, looking at the corpses, upon whom she had 
lavished her cares, whom she had seen with such joy 
return gradually to life, yet whom cruel hands had struck 
down in their weakness. " The savages !" she said, under 
her breath. Madame Boguet said nothing. She had 
not stirred, and her two elder daughters were still behind 
her, trembling and frozen by the danger they had so 
narrowly escaped. The mother made one step towards 
Celeste, as if to cover her under her wing. She stretched 
out her hand towards her, and her daughter saw with 
surprise that she was holding a pistol. 

"Where did you get that, mother.?" she said. 

" One of the hussars dropped it," said the mother, in 
a hollow voice. " I should have blown out the brains of 
the first who had come near you." 
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Celeste shuddered, and kneeling down, she spent the 
whole night in prayer. 

When the Vendeans re-entered the town in the morn- 
ing, the scene was frightful. The streets were strewn with 
dead and dying, the houses which had been fired were 
still burning, and the open spaces were strewn with ruins. 
No sight was more heartrending than that of the hospital; 
but amidst blood and murder, order and courage reigned 
in that little refuge, so peaceful the night before, now 
desolate. The dead were decently covered ; all traces ot 
blood had disappeared, and when M. de Lescure crossed 
the broken threshold, he was filled with admiration for 
the courageous women who had not left their post, and 
who had accomplished to the full the duties confided to 
them. 

*' You must start for Beaupreau as soon as possible," 
he said to them. " You will find wounded to tend there, 
and there is no more work here." And he passed his 
eyes sadly over the silent, motionless inmates of the little 
beds. He arranged an escort, placed it at Madame 
Boguefs disposal, and went out, Marthe followed him 
with her eyes with a strange fixed look. 

*' I saw death written in his eyes," she murmured, " as 
I have done in Pierre's for the last week." And, lost in 
her sad thoughts, she left Celeste to perform the few re- 
maining cares necessary before their departure. The 
Vendeans had promised to bury the dead before leaving 
the town. 

The five women had just taken the road for Beaupreau 
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with their escort, when M. de Lescure, who was to eflfect 
a movement upon Ch611et, which was believed to be 
threatened by the Republicans, met a first detachment 
half-way to Montagne, He had heard the steps of the 
horses, and, mounting on a rising ground with a young 
officer, he saw the enemy's outpost 

"Forward, my friends!" he shouted. At the same 
moment a ball struck him above the left eyebrow and 
came out behind the ear. He fell senseless, and the 
peasants who followed him passed over his body without 
seeing it, and drove back the Blues. Pierre Goureau, 
however, had seen his General fall, and threw himself on 
the ground beside him, exclaiming, "He is dead!" A 
second ball came and struck him, and he fell by the side 
of M. de Lescure. " The last man from St. Aubin ! " he 
said as he died. 

The balls rained round them, and the peasants crowded 
around M. de Lescure, who was bathed in blood, but still 
living. His servant was there, who placed him in front of 
him on his horse, two peasants walking on foot by his 
side, to support the wounded man, and slowly passing 
through the flying troops and their pursuers, they brought 
him as far as Beaupreau. The consternation was general ; 
no one asked whether they were conquerors or conquered, 
they only knew that M. de Lescure was dying. 

Madame de Lescure had left Beaupreau by her hus- 
band's orders, and had slept at Trementine. She was at 
the church in the morning; the women were praying 
there in crowds, whilst they listened to the cannon from 
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the direction of Chdllet The fugitives were b^^ifmingr 
to flow into the town, when an officer appeared in the 
crowd. He came up to Madame de Lescure^ weeping, 
and took her hands. She looked at him in surprise. He 
saw she knew nothing. 

*' The battle is lost," he said, in a choking voice. 

"Do you know where M. de Lescure is?" she asked, 
earnestly. 

" At Beaupreau, I think. You would do well to return 
there. The hussars may enter here any minute. — Coward 
that I am ! " he said, as he came out of church, '' I had 
not courage to tell her of her misfortune." 

Madame de Lescure had taken a horse at once. She 
pressed her child in her arms. 

" Let us go," she said to her mother, who was not yet 
in the saddle before her daughter, who was bewildered 
by terror, dashed forward. 

They were shouting out in the crowd, " There are the 
Blues ! We shall be defeated !" She gfrew terrified, and 
put her horse to a gallop, clasping the child to her heart. 
As the road was crowded with carriages and carts, she 
made her horse leap the ditch, and rode through the 
fields, so as to get to the head of the column. She was 
breathless when her mother at length succeeded in catch- 
ing her up ; but they did not know the cross-roads, and 
were always losing their way, so that when night came 
they were a long way from Beaupreau, and were obliged 
to throw themselves on beds in a room full of soldiers, 
who were on their way to join M. de Bonchamp's army. 
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It was still night when they were awoke by the roar of 
cannon. They heard it from two points — from St. Flo- 
rent and along the Loire. Mass was about to be cele- 
brated for the soldiers, who were just going, and Madame 
de Lescure went to it. The church was full ; the cannon 
thundered at intervals in the midst of the cure's dis- 
course ; and the feeble glimmer of the lamps and candles 
hardly lit the building. With death at her heart, Madame 
de Lescure remained on her knees. The service was over. 
They had told the cure that M. de Lescure was dead, 
and that he must prepare his wife for the news. 

He came to her, and she wished to confess. The priest 
gave her an exhortation, speaking of the reverses of the 
Vendeans, the holiness of their cause, and the recompense 
that awaited them. He spoke of the faith and piety of 
M. de Lescure, and dwelt upon the devotion and submis- 
sion that God would exact from the wife to whom He 
had given such a husband. The voice of the priest echoed 
through the empty church. She listened, frozen with 
horror, and almost without understanding. They put her 
on horseback, but she could hardly support herself. Her 
mother rejoined her, and they continued their flight, 
without knowing where they were going. 

At some distance from the village they had left, a priest 
who accompanied them was accosted by two peasants. 

" M. de Lescure is wounded, but he is not dead," they 
said in a low voice. 

Madame de Lescure turned. She had heard. 

*' Dead ! " she exclaimed ; " did they think him dead ? 
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And they told me nothing about it ! " Then, without 
waiting for an answer, she pressed on her horse in the 
direction of Chaudron. 

Her mother with great difficulty followed her with 
Agathe, who had taken the child, and they arrived as 
Madame de Lescure, dismounting, entered her husband's 
room. His head was shattered, his features were altered 
by suffering, and he could hardly speak, but he was him- 
self. He was alive, and had found her again when he 
had believed her to be in the hands of the Republicans, 
and they both thanked God in this terrible moment that 
they had still a hope of dying together. 

It was necessary to make a last effort M. de Bon- 
champ, who had just arrived, pressed the generals to 
seize upon the little town of Varades, on the right bank 
of the Loire, so as to be able to cross the river in case of 
defeat He knew Brittany, and thought that they might 
act usefully on the other side of the Loire; but he had not 
calculated the numerous difficulties an army of peasants, 
without provisions or discipline, would encounter, far from 
the hearths they were protecting, and encumbered by 
women and children, whom they could not leave to the 
enemy in a defenceless country. 

Nevertheless, his counsel was followed. A detachment 
of 4,000 men marched upon Varades, whilst the Vendean 
army was attacking Ch611et All the corps were together, 
numbering 40,000 fighting men, and the Republican 
force was about equal. It was a terrible battle. 

Both M. d*Elb^e and M. de Bonchamp were mortally 
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wounded, and they were fighting around them without 
giving gfround, when the reserve force of the Mayen9ais 
came upon the exhausted Vendeans, and the rout was 
complete. Some fled to Beaupreau, whither M. d*Elbee 
had been carried, others towards St. Florent, to which 
they had taken M. de Bonchamp. The Republicans had 
suffered greatly, and drew back upon Chdllet ; and the 
sad wreck of the grand Vendean army prepared to cross 
the Loire to seek on the other side the succour and rein* 
forcements that were promised them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE LOIRE. 

|ADAME DE BOGUET and her daughters 
had hardly reached Beaupreau before they 
heard the news of the defeat, and the entrance 
of the Republicans into the town followed almost im- 
mediately. Once more they must take to flight, and 
retire upon St. Florent, where report said that M. de 
Lescure lay dead, and M. de Bonchamp dying. The 
fugitives had also met M. d'Elbee carried in a litter. 

A peasant, who had fought by the side of M. de Les- 
cure, chanced to meet Marthe in the street. 

" Pierre has fallen by the side of M. le Marquis," he 
said, abruptly. " He said, ' The last man from St. Aubin ! ' 
and died. If this lasts, I shall have to say the same 
about those from Echaubroigne — and we were seventeen 
hundred ! " And he passed on. 

Marthe did not weep. " I knew it," she murmured. 

Celeste sprang to her, and threw her arms round her. 

" You have a sister left," she said, softly. 

"And it will not last long," continued the young Ven- 
dean, with great wide-opened eyes, and as if speaking to 
herself. 
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Celeste shuddered : Marthe's visions always frightened 
her. They moved on to St. Florent. The heights upon 
which the town stood stretched in a semicircle along 
the edge of the Loire, leaving a vast plain at their feet ; 
and the wide river rolled its yellowish waves before a 
dense mass of people who, crowded and bewildered, 
jostled and pressed upon one another on its brink. 

Women, children, old men, wounded — all fled from fire 
and murder. Every cottage, every village was deserted, 
and in the distance the smoke that rose behind the low 
hills, showed what fate had befallen the homes they 
had left Cries, deep groans, and the sound of weeping 
were heard on all sides ; women were calling for their 
husbands, children seeking their fathers. The strongest 
seized upon the boats, of which there were but a few, and 
tried at once to put their families into them, as though 
safety had awaited them upon the opposite shore, al- 
though they possessed there neither allies nor resources. 

Desperate and distracted, the generals tried in vain to 
infuse some order into the ill-considered but irresistible 
movement of a crowd bewildered by terror. 

M. de la Rochejacquelein standing at a window by the 
side of the bed, upon which M. de Lescure had just been 
laid, wrung his cousin's hands, and exclaimed like a 
madman that he would not cross the Loire — that it was 
better to be defeated and killed at home, than to go and 
die amongst strangers. " I will rush upon the Blues, and 
have my brains blown out," he repeated. 

Madame de Lescure, who had no thoughts save for her 

30 — 2 
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dying husband, tried to calm him ; but the sick man had 
roused himself. " I, too, will die here," he said. 

A tumult was heard at the doors. There were 5,000 
Republican prisoners in St. Florent ; the Vendeans could 
not possibly carry them with them to the other side of 
the Loire. M. de Marigny, who had just entered his 
cousin's room, exclaimed that they must be shot, and the 
general voice was with him. 

" How horrible ! " murmured M. de Lescure. But no 
one heard the feeble voice save the wife who was bending 
over him, and the order was given. 

It was given ; but in another house, beside another 
death-bed, the same tumult had reached ears that were 
already growing deaf to earthly sounds. M. de Bon- 
champ raised himself upon his mattress. 

*' I command that their lives should be spared," he said 
with a feeble voice. "It is certainly the last order I 
shall give : promise me that it shall be executed." 

M. d* Autichamp, who was by his side, went out to obey 
him. 

"M. de Bonchamp commands that the prisoners be 
pardoned ! " he said aloud, approaching the abbey where 
the victims were confined. 

Even in the midst of their sufferings, the hearts of the 
Vendeans were capable of generosity, and the noble de- 
sire of the General at once communicated it to the soldiers. 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " cried the peasants. " Bonchamp 
orders it ! " And the prisoners were saved. 

The boats returned, having just completed their first 
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voyage, and ready for fresh passengers. Madame de 
Lescure had had -her husband carried on board, and was 
standing by her father (whom she had once more found 
amongst the group of officers) with her little daughter in 
her arms. At the very moment when she was parted 
from M. de Donissan, as the little boat left the shore, the 
cry was heard of " The Blues ! the Blues are coming ! " 
And the sailor who held the oars pulled from the bank. 
The eyes of Madame de Lescure were fixed upon two 
boats that were also crossing the river, one of which con- 
tained Madame Boguet and her two elder daughters: 
Marthe and Celeste were not in it. For one moment the 
utihappy mother had- hoped she might carry away with 
her her youngest daughter. 

" You will find wounded over there," she said. 
"And these will die alone here, mother ! " 
The possibility of abandoning them never occurred to 
Celeste. She had already gathered together a number 
of sick and dying who had been forsaken by their despe- 
rate families, of children left forgotten upon the strand, 
of wounded whom their friends had brought as far as 
St. Florent, but whom no one had thought of conveying 
to the boats. By dint of her entreaties, she had succeeded 
in getting them established in a deserted house, and with 
the help of Marthe she had herself carried more than one 
sick person thither in her arms. Her mother gazed at her 
in distress and despair. Louise had lost her senses, and 
kept urging her mother to flee to the opposite coast. 
" Why should we all die here ? " she said. And she 
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succeeded in dragging her mother to the little boat, in 
which Marie, calmer, but frightened like herself, had 
already taken up her station: Celeste showed herself 
for a moment at the window of her newly-formed hos- 
pital. A firm smile played on her lips ; she made one 
sign of farewell, and returned to her wounded. 

Madame Boguet hid her face in her hands. 

*' I shall never see her again !" she murmured. 

A cry of terror made her look up. Another boat, 
guided, like theirs, by inexperienced hands, was close 
beside them ; the two skiffs struck against each other, 
and both overturned. Absorbed in its own woe and 
anguish, the multitude that crowded the shore heard and 
saw nothing, and the empty boats floated down the river. 
M. de Marigny, who was crossing the waters on horse- 
back, was the only person who perceived the disaster. He 
turned his good steed to the place, plunging through the 
water to rescue from death those who were struggling 
there. He drew to him the body of Marie Boguet, who 
had received a blow on the temple as she sank into the 
water. He laid her on the neck of his horse, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the bank with his mournful burden. 

" All my dreams of happiness are there," he said. 

The Blues had entered St. Florent, pushing and press- 
ing on the banks of the Loire the poor wretches who still 
remained there. The little hospital that had but just 
been established was already invaded. 

Guided by a secret hope, M. Fromental hurried from 
house to house, inquiring whether there was any place 
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where the wounded were gathered together ? Hearing a 
tumult in a lonely house, he entered it. There stood 
Celeste before an inner door, with arms outstretched and 
a pistol in her hand, protecting with her own person the 
sufferers whom she had gathered together. Marthe lay 
dead at her feet. 

The young girl uttered a ciy of joy on recognizing the 
Republican who had saved her at Chatillon. 

" You here ! " she said. 

The young man sprang to her side with gleaming eyes, 
and his sword in his hand. "Cravens!" he exclaimed, 
"do you make war on women and dying men } " 

The soldiers shrank back, and their officer, walking 
forward upon them, repelled them little by little. When 
he had closed the house door, he returned to Celeste, who 
was still standing by the body of Marthe. " I will have 
your sick people taken care of," he said. " Come." 

" And her ? " asked Celeste, pointing to the corpse. 

The young officer lifted the dead woman in his arms. 

" Follow me," he repeated ; and his manner was short 
and authoritative. Celeste made no further resistance. 
She obeyed, and the Republican led the Vendean girl 
to the lodging assigned to him. 

" When she is buried," he said, pointing to Marthe, " I 
will marry you. It is the only means of saving you." 

His eyes sparkled with joy. 

Celeste bowed down her head without a word; but 
she made no protest. She had found a protector and a 
master. 
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The war of La Vendue was at an end with the passage 
of the Loire ; the combats that followed did but protract 
its agonies. M. de Lescure only escaped to die in the 
retreat from Laval. M. d'Elb^e, who remained behind, 
was obliged to be carried to execution in an arm-chair. 
M. de Marigny, accused by Stofflet of treason, was shot 
by his own soldiers, and his accuser at length, along with 
M. de Charette, expiated his cruelty under Republican 
bullets. Henri de la Rochejacquelein, the true hero of 
La Vendee, the noble head of a revolution of peasants, 
was destined to preserve his prestige to the end, and to 
die amidst the woods and wastes of the country he had so 
long defended, beneath the balls of two hostile dragoons. 

They died nobly, but the work which they had under- 
taken had failed. The little king whom they had wished 
to replace upon the throne was sinking under odious ill- 
treatment in an obscure prison ; the priests, whom they 
upheld, were dispersed or in exile. All this courage and 
devotion, this rare disinterestedness of great and small, 
this intimate union of peasants and noblemen, perhaps 
unique in history, — all these had gained the Vendeans 
nothing but their immortal renown; but at least they 
kept that glory which M. de Bonchamp durst not hope 
even for them, since rarely was civil war inspired by 
motives equally noble, or carried on by hands equally 
pure. 

THE END. 
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